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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING IN GUAM 


By Roy C. Smitru, Governor of Guam 





Universal military training in Guam has existed since March 15, 
1917, or since three weeks before the entrance of the United States 
into the World War. 

A brief account of this movement follows. In the first place, 
the idea has been in the main to improve the economic situation 
of the inhabitants of the Island; indirectly to fit them to be taken 
over as soldiers, should their services be needed. The movement 
at present is one of training only and not of military service. 

The natives of Guam are naturally bright. They are also 
physically active when not depressed by hookworms, and when 
their interest is aroused. They have sometimes been called lazy, 
but idle would be a better word. They are idle, as a rule, because 
they have never realized the object of being anything else, even 
when not afflicted with the prevalent malady. The hookworm 
can and will be eliminated. Their backward condition in indus- 
trial and agricultural pursuits is due to the fact that life is easy, 
food for them is abundant, and they do not need many clothes. 
Their wants have been few, and they know little of the develop- 
ment of the rest of the world. 

Increase of knowledge, health, physique, activity and discipline 
have been needed to bring about the desired change. There is 
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no race suicide in Guam. The death rate for the last three years 
has been 19.3, the birth rate, 44.7. The present native population 
is about 14,000, and there are some 700 or 800 foreigners (includ- 
ing about 600 Americans). 

There has been a great effort to increase the activity of the 
natives and improve the productivity of the Island. This is meet- 
ing with gradual success. It was realized that improvement must 
begin with the younger generation, and must start with the school 
children. Mailitary training promised most. 

Here it may be said that most of the systems of universal 
military training have military service as the aim. That is not 
the object in Guam, though its possibilities are not to be lost* sight 
of. Various systems were considered, such as the German, Swiss, 
Australian and Argentine, but in all of these eventual military 
service follows the earlier training, introducing complexities that 
could be dispensed with in Guam. 

Some tact was needed in inaugurating any system. A necessary 
requisite was to preserve the good will of the people themselves. 
They knew a little about soldiering, and prebably that was their 
main interest. In the days of the Spaniards there was a company 
of native artillery and six companies of native infantry (militia), 
armed with muzzle-loaders. The artillery company was retained 
for a while under the American occupation, as constabulary, police 
and orderlies, but was finally disbanded in 1905. In 1912, the son 
of one of the governors organized a company of boys scouts 
from the high-school boys and drilled them as infantry, but they 
did not keep up the organization after the leader had gone. 

This was the situation in 1916. Military training of the natives 
had often been discussed. It was realized that they could not be 
made into soldiers without an act of Congress. But training was 
a different matter. The natives needed training for their own 
good—physically, intellectually, economically—in sanitation, and 
in discipline. Nothing is so good to this end as military training. 

Knowledge of firearms was fairly widespread. Most of the 
natives own some sort of a sporting weapon, though more appro- 
priate in most cases toa museum. The Spaniards, when they left, 
sold them the old muzzle-loaders at $1.00 Mex. each. So in the 
summer of 1916 a rifle club was formed, of about 40 members, 
mostly clerks. They met on Saturday afternoons and were in- 
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structed by an officer and non-commissioned officers of marines. 
They had target practice on the rifle range, with the service rifle, 
making some fairly good scores. 

A company of high-school cadets was formed at the same time. 
They were interested at first, but as attendance was voluntary, 
they gradually dropped off and were in time disbanded. However, 
the older boys became interested and formed an organization 
called the Guam cadets, which still exists. They eventually 
served to furnish most of the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the militia, which was organized later. 

During the winter of 1916-17 the inhabitants themselves began 
to take an interest in military training. Meetings were arranged 
for them in various parts of the Island and they were invited to 
discuss among themselves the desirability of universal military 
training. The result was that the older men expressed a desire 
that the school boys and younger men of the Island be given 
systematic physical and military training. 

The war was imminent about this time and they stated in addi- 
tion that if the government needed their services they would 
enlist at once, for service in Guam or elsewhere. In further 
illustration of their loyal sentiments, later, on the outbreak of war, 
more than a hundred prominent inhabitants indited this patriotic 
communication. 


1. The object of this letter is only to say, with all respect, by the under- 
signed, to the governor that, as there exists a war between the United States 
and Germany, we offer ourselves with all such as we can to help the govern- 
ment here in Guam against the enemy appeared here without any remunera- 
tion. We also offer ourselves that, when the enemy appears here, we join 
also to guard or take vigilance day and night the Island with weapons which 
we can get. 

2. This offer does not wait for any remuneration, as we know that, 
although we are not under the military services, we bind ourselves to de- 
fend our government. 


As a result of the meetings held as above, an executive order 
was issued, as follows: 


NavaL GOVERNMENT OF GUAM 
GovERNMENT House 
GuAM 

Executive General February 8, 1917 

Order No. 225 

In response to a practically unanimous request of the inhabitants of the 
[sland for physical and military training of the young men of Guam, it is 
hereby ordered and decreed: 
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1. There is hereby established the Guam militia, which shall consist of 
the active militia and the militia reserve. The members of the active 
militia shall be selected from the male inhabitants of the Island between 
the ages of sixteen (16) and twenty-three (23) years. The active militia, 
with exceptions, will thus be composed of young men over the school age 
and under legal age (in Guam). The militia reserve shall consist of mem- 
bers who have qualified in the active militia and passed into the reserve. 
Service in the reserve shall cease at the age of forty (40) years. 

2. All male inhabitants between the ages of sixteen (16) and twenty- 
three (23) years shall present themselves in their respective districts for 
selection and enrollment at such times as may be notified to them by the 
Enrollment Committee. 

3. The Enrollment Committee shall consist of the commanding officer 
of marines, the military aide to the governor, a medical officer, the super- 
intendent of schools, the commissioner of the district in which the enroll- 
ment takes place, and a secretary. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Enrollment Committee to pass upon the 
qualifications for military training of the persons embraced in this order, 
and to exempt such as are physically or otherwise not suitable for training, 
or on whom it would work an unnecessary hardship, or those whom for any 
other reason the Enrollment Committee considers proper cases for ex- 
emption. 

5. Any person exempted for any cause or for any length of time shall 
be given a certificate of such exemption signed by the secretary and 
countersigned by the senior member of the committee. This certificate 
shall state the cause and period of exemption. 

6. The Island will be divided into military districts, and the limits will be 
established from time to time by the military board, as hereinafter consti- 
tuted, subject to the approval of the governor. The insular patrol head- 
quarters in each district will be the military training headquarters for 
the district in which located. 

7. The military training will be under an officer appointed by the governor 
as inspector-instructor for the Guam militia. He will be assisted by mem- 
bers of the insular patrol detailed for that purpose. 

8. The secretary of the Enrollment Committee shall furnish the inspector- 
instructor a list of the persons enrolled in each district; and it shall 
further be the secretary’s duty to keep the inspector-instructor informed 
of any changes in the enrollment lists. 

g. On the first Saturday following enrollment all enrolled persons will 
report themselves in person for orders at the military headquarters of the 
district for which they are enrolled. 

10. A uniform for the Guam militia will be prescribed in separate orders. 

11. In addition to enrollments between the ages of sixteen (16) and 
twenty-three (23) years, voluntary enrollments will be permitted up to the 
age of forty (40) years. Persons so enrolled shall be subject to such 
rules as may be established for the active militia. 

12. All persons enrolled as required in the preceding paragraphs shall 
undergo a course of physical and military training in accordance with a 
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schedule to be established by the military board, which shall consist of the 
commanding officer of marines, the military aide, and the inspector- 
instructor. The schedule of training will be so arranged as to interfere 
as little as possible with the ordinary occupations of those enrolled. 

13. The training of the active militia during their enrollment will be 
such as to ensure qualification at the conclusion of a full period of service 
in such organization. 

14. On reaching the age of twenty-three (23) years members of the 
active militia will pass automatically into the militia reserve. Exception 
will be made of members of less than one year’s service or those who for 
other reasons are not fully trained, and of members who volunteer to con- 
tinue their service in the active militia; but such exceptions shall obtain 
only so long as the persons concerned remain members of the active 
militia. On recommendation of the inspector-instructor members of the 
active militia who have served not less than one year, and who have 
demonstrated their fitness, may on approval of the military board be passed 
into the militia reserve. 

15. Members of the militia reserve will be graded into a first and second 
reserve according to their length of service and proficiency. In the first 
reserve drills will be held once a month; in the second reserve semi- 
annually. 

16. This order shall become effective March 15, 1917. 

Roy C. SmirtH, 
Governor of Guam. 


The above order was made as simple as possible, to serve as the 
fundamental law of the Island for military training. All details 
are elsewhere arranged. It makes no provision for military 
service other than training. This procedure has been justified, 
for there have been no changes in the law in the 16 months of its 
application. 

The organization was begun, in accordance with the order, on 
March 15, 1917. This was about three weeks before the outbreak 
of war. The enrollment proceeded systematically and without 
opposition.. There have been very few exemptions for physical 
defects or other reasons, and very few requests for exemption. 

The question of a drill period required some thought. Most 
of these young men have some occupation, which it was not 
desirable to interrupt if it could be avoided. The old Spanish 
custom here stood in good stead. The native militia in the Spanish 
days drilled on Sunday. This seemed a little startling at first. 
But Guam observes the continental Sabbath. Sunday, after 
church, is for recreation and exercises. Sunday mass begins at 
daylight, and most of the population go early. Hence Sunday 
morning from 7.15 to 9.15 was adopted as drill period. The 
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Protestant services come later, so there was little interference 
with either. 

The reserve rifles of the marine garrison have served for drill 
purposes, as also a number of captured rifles. The Bureau of 
Ordnance is providing enough service rifles to outfit the whole 
organization, as also ammunition for target practice. There are 
also rapid-fire and machine-guns, and 4-inch rifles on hand 
(captured) which will answer all drill requirements. The organ- 
ization is also taught guard and patrol duty, including night 
lookout at the lookout stations in company with the insular patrol 
(marines). Later they will have encampments and field exercises. 
Equipment is lacking as yet. Competitive drills of the different 
companies have helped materially in their progress. 

All of the preliminary instruction of the militia has been given 
by officers, non-commissioned officers and privates of the Marine 
Corps, The inspector-instructor was at first an officer of the 
Marine Corps. A sergeant is now in charge. All the marines 
employed in this work are members of the insular patrol, who have 
duties taking them to all parts of the Island. The success of the 
movement is due very largely to the conscientious and interested 
work of this very efficient detachment. 

The Guam cadets have been very useful in drilling recruits. 
They keep up their own separate organization and drill volun- 
tarily once or twice a week, in addition to the obligatory drill 
period on Sunday. They furnish most of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Agana contingent of the militia. 

A Guam flag has been adopted, similar to our state flags at home. 
It is a blue field with central medallion bordered in red. The 
design shows a beach and cocoanut tree, with water and a distant 
headland, and a native outrigger canoe. The motto is GUAM, 
across the center. The cocoanut tree typifies agriculture, the canoe, 
commerce. This flag is carried as a regimental flag, always in 
company with the national colors. 

A native band of 22 pieces has also been organized. The 
natives are naturally musical and take much pleasure in the band. 

Preliminary training for the militia is afforded by the school 
drills.. The school age is 7 to 12 for studies, continuing to 16 for 
physical exercises. All the boys from 7 to 16 take part in these 
drills. The periods are an hour in the early morning on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, or four times a week. Swedish exer- 
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cises, winding up to music, fill most of the programme ; but there 
are also simple squad and company movements, and American 
games. The drills are conducted by members of the insular 
patrol (marines). Over a thousand boys take part in these 
exercises. 

The Guam militia has now been in existence some 14 months. It 
is an unqualified success. No difficulty whatever has been experi- 
enced in bringing in the members, or in securing their attendance 
at drills. Small fines are provided for non-attendance, but their 
imposition has been rare. So far there has been no expense to 
either the federal or Island government. All uniforms and band 
equipments have been provided by the members themselves or by 
subscription. The active militia numbers at present about a 
thousand. None have yet passed into the reserve, but they will 
begin shortly, when their training is sufficiently advanced. This 
force represents about 7 per cent of the native population. The 
same percentage in the United States would mean 7,000,000 men 
under arms. 

The benefits of the system are already apparent. The members 
are learning cleanliness, discipline and promptness; and are 
improving physically, mentally and in increased activity. As time 
goes on these benefits will be more and more in evidence. They 
are also improving their English, which was much to be desired. 
This will all be good foundation in the agricultural uplift of the 
Island, towards which every effort is now turned. 

The possible military use of this organization, should they 
be taken over by the general government, is not the least advan- 
tage. There will be in time fully 2000 well-drilled infantry and 
artillery, available for any use that seems expedient. 

Washington’s Birthday, Military Day in Guam, February 22, 
1918, was the first occasion on which the whole organization 
appeared together. The following order was issued: 

The governor heartily commends the Guam militia for their most 
creditable appearance and drill on Military Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22, 1918. 

This organization is less than one year old, dating from March 15, 1917. 
The Military Day parade was the first occasion on which they had appeared 
together as a regiment. The active militia now numbers a thousand, which 
is 7 per cent of the native population of the Island. 


This record is one of which to be proud, and reflects high credit on the 
spirit, enterprise and patriotism of the inhabitants of Guam. 
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A SOLUTION OF ZIGZAGS 
By CoMMANDER Paut P. Biacxsurn, U. S. Navy 





Table I is merely an extract from the table of natural sines 
and cosines for use in solving problems involving the position of 
a ship which is making a zigzag course or a man-of-war which 
is maneuvering. It affords the factors necessary for resolving 
any course at an angle with the base course into its components 
along and perpendicular to the base course. 

To use the table enter it with the difference between the course 
steered and the base course ; multiply the factor in column A by the 
distance run and the result will be the distance made good in the 
direction of the base course; multiply the factor in column B by 
the distance run and the result will be the distance to the right 
or left of the base course. By combining the resulting distances 
of the several courses of a zigzag, or any other traverse, the 
distance made good along the base course and the distance to 
the right or left of the base course may be readily obtained and 
plotted on the chart. 

Example——A ship steams on the following true courses: 90°, 
8 miles ; 64°, 12 miles; 75°, 9 miles; 94°, 7 miles; 60°, 10 miles. 
Find the distance made good along and at right angles to the 
base course of 72°. 





Solution.— 

Course Base Diff. Dist. A B + R L 
go° 72 R 18 8 -95 «3% 7.60 2.48 Aes 
64° 72 L 8 12 -99 .14 11.88 Saks 1.68 
75. 72 R is 9 1.00 .05 9.00 -45 © es 
94 72 R 22 7 -93 - 37 6.51 2.59 bs 
60° 72 L 12 10 .98 2a 9.80 aoe e 2.10 

44.79 5.52 3.78 
3.78 
1.74 R 


The results obtained would be plotted on the chart and the fix 
at the end of this run would be 44.8 miles along the base course 
of 72° and 1.7 miles to the right of the base course. 

For the graphic method in use at sea this would be all that 
would be required. 

72 
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If the latitude and longitude of the point arrived at are desired, 
the table is used as follows: 

Having obtained the distance along and at right angles to the 
base course as described above, enter the table with the base course 
as the angle, multiply the distance run by the factor 4 to obtain 
difference in latitude and by factor B to obtain departure ; then 
multiply the distance at right angles to the base course by the 
factor B to obtain difference in latitude and by factor A to obtain 
departure ; combine the results of these two operations and obtain 
total difference in latitude and departure. Divide this departure by 
factor A of the middle latitude of the run and the quotient will 
be the difference in longitude. 

In the above problem the point of departure is latitude 38° 
50’ N., longitude 14° 20’ W. Find the latitude and longitude 
arrived at. 


B .95 113-9 N. p 42.56E, 


Base N.72E. Dist. 44.8 A .31 
D7 .95 at £.6.9, 53's. 


R of base S. 18 E. 





112.3 N. p 43.09 E. 





























Lr, =e 3 N. Longs 14° 20° W. 43.09 
eae 12.3 N. OD. Long. 55-2 E. ———— = 55.24 E. 
— .78 
i. 45 8-5 NN. = =6Lohg., 13° 24.8 W. 
Lm = 39° 
TABLE |] 
4 B 4 B A B A B 
0 | 1.00 | 0.00 | 2 g2 .39 | 46 69 72 || 69 .36 93 
I 1.00 o2 || 24 gI -41 || 47 68 73 ||.70 34 94 
2 1.00 03. 25 91) .42 || 48 67 74 || 71 | +33 95 
3 | 1.00 05 26 90 .44) 49 66 75 || 72} |.3! 95 
4| 1-00; .07 || 27] .89| .45 || 50| -64/ .77 || 73) -29| .96 
5 | 1.00 .09 | 28 .88 | .47 || 51 .63 .78 || 74 .28 .96 
6 .99 10 | 29 87 | .48 2 .62 79 11 75 26 97 
7 -99 12 30 7 50 || 53 .60 .80 | 7 2 97 
8 | .99°} .14 ||: 31 86 | 2 || 54:| .50!| .81 11 77 23 97 
9| .99| .16 || 32 .85 |. .53 || 55 67 | B27 2 .98 
10 .98 17 || 33 .84 54115 56 .83 || 79 .19 .98 
11} .98 19 | 34) .83 56 57 54 | .84 || 80 17 | .98 
fai 198 21 |/<35 82 .57 || 58 53 .85 || 81 16 .99 
3 | .97 22 | 36 81 59 59 52 .86 2 14 .99 
14 97 24 || 37 .80 60 50 .87 || 83 12 -99 
15 97 26 | 38 79 62 || 61 48 87 | 84 10 .99 
16 28 | 39 78 63 || 62 47 88 5 09 | 1.00 
17 29 | 40 77 64 63 45 890 || 86 07 | 1.00 
18 95 31 41 | .75 | .66, 64 44 90 | 87 05 | 1.00 
19 95 33 || 42 | .74|. .67 5 2 g1 88 03 | 1.00 
20 04 34 || 43! .73 | .68 || 66 41 gt || 89 02 | 1,00 
ai 93 36 | 44 72 | .69 | 67 39 92 90 0,00 | 1.00 
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NOTES ON BOILER TESTING 
By C. M. REED 





The following notes were developed for use in the instruction 
of midshipmen, and are presented here with the hope that they will 
be of general interest to those who have to either operate or test 
coal-burning boilers. Much of the material has been taken from 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Code of 1915, and 
much from the Code developed by the U. S. Naval Engineering 
Experiment Station. 

Purpose of Tests—A steam boiler may be tested for any one 
of several reasons ; for example, (a) to determine whether a par- 
ticular kind of coal is suitable for use in the boiler as installed ; 
(b) to determine the effect of changes in the setting, grates, etc. ; 
(c) to determine the capacity and efficiency, and how these com- 
pare with standard or guaranteed results ; (d) to compare different 
conditions or methods of operation; (e) to determine the cause 
of results obtained in operation. 

Principal Variables—C. A. Larard has given, in London 
Engineering for June 3, 1910, Vol. 89, p. 699, the following list 
of variables accompanying the working of an ordinary steam 
boiler : 

I: Coal. 
a. Composition. 
t. CHS; 0; FO, ash, ete. 
». Heat value. 
c. Weight. 
d. Behavior in furnace. 


II. Air supply. 
a. Theoretical air — excess air. 
1. Inlet temperature. 
2. Barometric pressure. 
. Density. 
.’ Dtatt. 
. Hygrometric state (humidity), 


mn kt Ww 
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IIT. Furnace. 
a. Temperature. 
b. Draft, or air pressure. 
c. Unburnt fuel. 
d. Ash, clinker and soot. 


IV. Feed-water. 
a. Weight. 
b. Temperature. 
c. Water-level. 
d. Impurities. 


V. Steam. 
a. Output and velocity. 
b. Pressure and temperature. 
c. Moisture. 
d. Heat of formation. 





VI. Flue gases. 
a. Products. 
1. CO., H:O, CO, Nz, etc. 
b. Excess air. 
c. H:O from coal. 
d. Unburnt gases. 
1. Hydrocarbons and carbon particles. 
e. Temperature. 
f. Velocity and draft. 
g. Specific heat. 
VII. Other factors. 
a. Human element. 
1. Stoking. 
2. Regulation of draft just after charging and 





afterwards. 
) b. Condition of brickwork or casing. 
if 1. Flues, etc. 


i 2. Air leakage. 
c. Condition of heating surfaces on 
1. Water side. 
2. Gas side. 
d. Lagging. 
e. Smoke. 


Practically all of these items enter into the results of a boiler 
test, and should be given due consideration in comparing the results 
of different tests. 

METHOD OF TESTING 


The method of testing outlined in the following paragraphs is 
taken from the rules given by the American Society of Mechanical 
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Engineers in the Code of 1915, and from the Code used by the 
U. S. Naval Engineering Experiment Station : 

Object—Ascertain the specific object of the test, and keep 
this in view not only in the work of preparation, but during the 
progress of the test, and do not let it be obscured by devoting too 
close attention to matters of minor importance. Whatever the 
object of the test may be, accuracy and reliability must underlie 
the work from beginning to end. 

If questions of fulfillment of contract are involved, there should 
be a clear understanding between all the parties, preferably in 
writing, and the operating conditions which should obtain during 
the trial, the methods of testing to be followed, corrections to be 
made in case the conditions actually existing during the test differ 
from those specified, and as to all other matters about which dis- 
pute may arise unless these are already expressed in the contract 
itself. 

Preparations—Measure the dimensions of the boiler to be 
tested, so far as they bear on the objects in view, or determine 
these from correct working drawings. Notice the general features 
of the boiler, both exterior and interior, and make sketches, if 
needed, to show unusual points of design. 

The dimensions of the heating surfaces of boilers and super- 
heaters to be found are those of surfaces in contact with the fire 
or hot gases. The submerged surfaces in boilers at the mean 
water-level should be considered as water-heating surfaces, and 
other surfaces which are exposed to the gases as superheating 
surfaces. 

As an example of the measurements of a boiler, the following 
dimensions of the boiler used in testing coal at the U. S. Naval 
Engineering Experiment Station are given: 





BoILeR 
Maat. yas dale «inccabackantd'e eae de Babcock and Wilcox Marine 
Length of steam drum, feet and inches................ccceeeeeees g—11% 
Outside diameter of steam drum, inches................ceeeeeceeecs 31% 
Number of horizontal tubes connecting steam drum and rear headers. .16 
Outside diameter of connecting tubes, inches..............s0eeeceees 4 
Thickness of connecting tubes, inch............cccceceecseensceevaes 0.20 
Exposed length of connecting tubes, feet and inches............... 7—6 
Number of nipples connecting steam drum and front headers......... 16 


Outside diameter of nipples, inches............seccccccsoccccssicaass 4 
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mencemessoot Hinpplés> tachi). ic. 2G. 10. oe.) 2. SE 0.20 
Mxposed tenet of mipplea; MNES: 661653 nese Ul. cores cis sh Jeenlees 14% 
Number of tubes connecting front and rear headers................. 403 
NE RS SSSRIET OS SE ae 15 
Rperrmeme Setmererer. GY TIDES, INICNES. oo. ce cee c cc cece eee ae 2 
Pamceenee Oe? Coben Nae 1? 90.1 0.800. Os 2 0 0 0.16 
Exposed length of tubes, feet and inches....................-000. 9—00 
emer OF tubés Gontectifie uprights... . 0.5 «<0. o0000 seb dee ope 4 
Cemmemne “Gemmbeter OF TUDOR; INCHES. ~.. 2... occ coc cs ccc cc cwecwealn 2 
Ue eNNU AME TIMNI UII cia came case cscccercecacenuem 0.16 
Exposed length of tubes, feet and inches................ 0.00000 00e 8—6 
pamper of sheont Ficederss f5 i ccseevi ed. taal lostrs wows lacey. thadleen 16 
ee Wee, a 5% by 6% by 47 
ENE OE OE FEE 16 
Se Se UU UCONN, OR i iciiss voice cues ssncecceccos 5% by 6% by 52 
Prameer Ot front ‘érose Gokes) 6. ee en ee ES I 
Size of front cross box; inches.................6....8 cesses 5 by 7 by 97 
OND SNR erik ahs aw bare ph acyl <aieglayns aprons wae 8 
ME eka kb atic esis caascaesescenees 6 by 7 by 104 
Water-heating surface: 
Steam drum, one-fourth shell, square feet............... 18 
Tubes connecting steam drum to rear headers, entire 
ROR UTAOCE RORETS TOG. 5 515-0 be -cven7eb-orn win sie ias 125 
Nipples connecting steam drum to front headers, entire 
exposed. stirface, square feet... . 00... . 0. ccc eee teen 20 
Tubes connecting front and rear headers, entire exposed 
SGrtacte:Gcare feeb. Cie. Qiiisot. All. 10. ered 1899 
Tubes connecting uprights, entire exposed surface, square 
SR eae og ha Cy Oe a 18 
Front headers, one side, square feet................2005 22 
Rear headers, one side, square feet. subtree eerie es ventless 
Front cross box, exposed surface, square rest. SETS. FP, 8 
Side boxes, exposed surface, square feet............... 29 
Total water-heating surface, square feet.......... ..-—— 2161 
SIPURA BUTTACE, QIUATOC TECL. 25 oinsea cs so cs Gece: tgs cn cons ebae 0 
Water in boiler, weighed as drained from bottom blow-pipe at 
ban -F., nomnds 07 27 TiS...214. ACMA. JARs. TI 7250 
Water space calculated from weight of water, cubic feet............ 117 
Steam space, calculated from dimensions of drum, cubic feet....... 24 


FURNACE 


IESE REN Ii ba dhe lga staal ae Navy standard double bars 
See eee ORPET ACT) BIICIIEN sc eect e eto e ee oeaead 7—O 
ee ae ee Geet oe sce ee ie AO) 1D roe 8—4 
ee er meneame he oa, EE Os pal ro tO eae 58% 
Ratio of heating surface to grate surface............. ccc cece eeeees 37.0 
pampcnsens ir ar mpaces, inches. ee ee .¥% by 32 


Combined: area of am spaces; square feet: 2.5 6 ee aa 24.5 
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SUE Un SRR 40. BPAUG YON Yo. 005< 0:5 0.5.4. oy pie bined sin, ¥ an ooo Foce-s.4 he ws 0.42 
Height of lowest tubes above front end of grate, inches.............. 25 
Height of lgwest tubes above rear end of grate, inches............... 4I 
Mune Oe furnace, Cubic Feet se eee we wedd dD 188 
Ratio of furnace volume to grate area... ......... cee eee e ee eees 3.22 
Depth of ash-pit below grate surface, inches................0.eeeeees 25 
Peart ure) ito: ash—pit, square feet... i. fei ec ebl che bit ov es be 9.3 
Draft area through first pass between tubes, square feet.............. 12.8 
Draft area through second pass between tubes, square feet........... II.1 
Draft area through third pass between tubes, square feet............. Q.1 
Draft area at smoke breeching, square feet.............. 2c eee wees 22.3 
STACK 
Construction.............Steel plate, lined with vitribestos, supported 
above boiler, and held by guy wires. 
MEMES ME TON“ ANOVE GTaAte, LOOLs ia, isnj4 see 6 a erde 6 oie Bribe CE eae Coe eet 68 
Material chameter of ‘lining, ‘indies. 00) 00. VG ALS. Laas 37 
nearer Fanare | (Gets ()3 ib ieile Paseles Babb HO s bls © thar tidymasy peal O- 7.5 


Examination of Plant—Make a thorough examination of the 
physical condition of all parts of the plant or apparatus which 
concern the object in view, and record the conditions found, 
together with any points in the matter of operation which bear 
thereon. 

Examine the boiler for leakage of tubes and riveted or other 
metal joints. Note the condition of brick furnaces, grates and 
baffles. Examine brick walls and cleaning doors for air leaks, 
either by shutting the damper and observing the escaping smoke 
or by candle-flame test. Determine the condition of the heating 
surfaces with reference to exterior deposits of soot and interior 
deposits of mud or scale. 

See that the steam main is so arranged that condensed and 
entrained water cannot flow back into the boiler. 

Examine steam and water piping, traps, drip valves, blow-off 
cocks, safety valves, relief valves, heaters, etc., and make sure 
that they do not leak. 

It is not always necessary to blank off a connecting pipe to 
make sure that there is no leakage through it. If satisfactory 
assurance can be had that there is no chance for leakage, this is 
sufficient. For example, if two valves are installed in series, the 
pipe between them having a hole in the bottom, this being provided 
with a plug or pet cock, assurance of the tightness of the valve 
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when closed can be had by removing the plug or opening the cock. 
The main thing is to have positive evidence in regard to the tight- 
ness of the connections, such as may be obtained by the means 
suggested above ; but where no positive evidence can be obtained, 
or where the leakage that occurs cannot be measured, it is of 
utmost importance that the connections should be broken and 
blanked off. 

Leakage of relief valves that are not tight, drips from traps, 
separators, etc., and leakage of tubes in the feed-water heater 
must all be guarded against or measured and allowed for. 

If the object of the test is to determine the highest efficiency 
or capacity obtainable, any physical defects, or defects of opera- 
tion, tending to make the result unfavorable should first be 
remedied ; all fouled parts being cleaned, and the whole put in 
first-class condition. If, on the other hand, the object is to ascertain 
the performance under existing conditions no such preparations 
are either required or desired. 

Apparatus and Instruments—The arrangement and location 
of testing appliances in every case must be left to the judgment 
and ingenuity of the engineer-in-charge, the details being largely 
dependent upon locality and surroundings. One guiding rule, 
however, should always be kept in view, viz.: see that the appa- 
ratus and instruments are substantially reliable, and arranged in 
such a way as to obtain correct data. 

The feed-water thermometer should be placed in a thermometer- 
well and inserted in the feed-pipe. Except in cases where an 
injector is used, the point selected should be as near as practicable 
to the boiler. Where an injector is employed, and the water is 
weighed or measured before it is supplied thereto, the well should 
be placed on the suction side of the injector, and the injector should 
receive steam through a short covered pipe connected directly to 
the boiler under test. 

The location of the steam thermometer and the steam calo- 
rimeter should be as close to the boiler as possible. 

The calorimeter sampling nozzle should be made of 4-inch iron 
pipe, and inserted in the steam main at a point where the entrained 
moisture is likely to be most thoroughly mixed. The inner end 
of the pipe, which should extend nearly across to the opposite 
side of the main, should be closed, and the interior portion, con- 
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taining perforations extending the whole length of the part 
immersed, pointing toward the current of steam; the collective 
area of the perforations should be less than the area of the pipe, 
and the first hole should not be less than 4 inch from the wall 
of the pipe. 

The sampling pipe should not be placed near a point where 
water may pocket or where such water may affect the amount of 
moisture contained in the sample. 

Draft gages should be attached to the boiler between the hand 
damper and the boiler, and as near the damper as practicable. 
In the case of a plant containing a number of boilers, a gage should 
also be attached to the main flue between the regulating’ damper 
and the boiler plant. It is desirable also to have gages connected 
to the furnace or furnaces of the boilers, and, in the case of forced 
draft, to the ash-pits and blower ducts. The same draft gage 
may be used for all the points noted, provided suitable pipes are 
run from the gage to each, arranged so as to be readily connected 
to either point at will, and provided the pipe joints are made 
air-tight. 

The flue thermometer should be located where it will show the 
average temperature of the whole body of gas. 

The sample for flue-gas analysis should be drawn from the 
region near the center of the main body of escaping gases, using 
a sampling pipe not larger than }-inch gas pipe. The point se- 
lected should be one where there is no chance for air leakage into 
the flue which would affect the average quality. The pipe should 
contain perforations extending the whole length of the part 
immersed, extending toward the current of gas; the collective 
area of the perforations should be less than the area of the pipe. 
The stream of gas should pass through a water-sealed filter to 
remove any soot that may be drawn in with the sample. Both 
sampling pipe and filter should be frequently removed and cleaned. 

It is best to draw a continuous sample, using a suitable aspirator, 
and provide a branch pipe from which to obtain the test-sample. . 
The test-sample can then be taken either momentarily or con- 
tinuously, according to the requirements. 

Whenever possible, recording instruments should be placed as 
near as possible to the instruments regularly observed, both as a 
check on the individual observations, and to obtain a record of 
any variations in the test conditions. 
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For determining the weight of coal, oil, water, etc., ordinary 
platform scales serve every purpose. Too much dependence, 
however, should not be placed upon their reliability without first 
calibrating them by use of standard weights, and carefully examin- 
ing the knife-edges, bearing plates, and ring suspensions, to see 
that they are all in good order. 

Other scales required are small scales for weighing coal samples 
used for moisture tests, and laboratory scales for analyses and 
calorific determinations pertaining to fuels. Such scales should 
be sensitive to 1/1000 of the quantity weighed. 

All gage glasses attached to the boiler and feed-tank should 
have an accurate scale fitted to them, in order to note variations 
in the water-level. Boiler-gage glasses should not be blown out 
for at least an hour before the beginning or end of a test; it is 
desirable not to blow them out at all during a run, unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Weighing and Sampling Coal, Ashes, and Clinkers—Coal 
\ should be brought to the fire-room in barrows, where possible; 
weighed, and dumped on the floor in front of the furnace. The 
empty barrow should then be weighed in order to obtain the net 
weight of coal dumped. At the end of each hour the unburned 
coal remaining on the floor should be cleaned up and weighed 
back, in order that the hourly consumption may be obtained. 

About. one shovelful should be taken at random from each 
barrow before weighing, and stowed in a metal can with a close- 
fitting top. This sample should contain as nearly as possible the 
same proportion of lump and fine coal as that in the barrow. 

At the end of the test the coal contained in the sampling cans 
should be weighed, and the sample reduced as described below? 

The whole sample, which should be at least 1000 pounds, should 
be crushed on a hard, clean surface until the largest pieces of 
coal or impurities are not more than 1 inch in diameter. Then the 
sample should be formed into a cone and thoroughly mixed. After 
mixing, the coal should be formed into a long pile, and halved by 
{ forming two piles, putting alternate shovelfuls into each. One 
i of these piles should be rejected, and the other should be crushed 
to #-inch size. This pile should be mixed and halved in the same 
manner as the first. 

After the sample is reduced to about 250 pounds, it should be 
crushed to about } inch, and thoroughly mixed into a conical 
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pile. The cone should be flattened and quartered, and two opposite 
quarters rejected. Reduction and quartering is continued until 
the sample is reduced to two unrejected quarters of about five 
pounds each, the lumps being not larger than ;%5 inch. One of these 
quarters is sealed in a tight can or jar and sent to the laboratory 
for examination. The other is sealed in a jar and kept in reserve. 

The following table gives the maximum allowable size of coal 
or impurities before dividing the sample : 


Weight of sample to be divided Inch 
Ma Oannas OF MOTE.) osca Wien sackinecb tte e ee doormat I 
oe a SA BER ee a ee eens Y% 
MMMEOVINOS 0... ss hc o3.c eT . onsttn ks 1m Sclageee COME Y 
OG EE | a oe ees Se eee oe ¥% 
Pi GIGS... ss. . PSs hy Samerie Sampee, LT re ae 
Rr a ee Ree is, or 4-mesh screen 


Ashes should be removed from the ash-pit every hour, weighed, 
and sampled as described above. From 200 to 600 pounds: of 
ashes are sufficient for the gross sample, depending upon the 
number of clinkers present. 

The clinker removed from each furnace should be weighed, 
and generally the entire amount should be saved for a gross 
sample. 

The method of reducing samples described above is shown 
graphically in Fig. 1, reproduced from Technical Paper No. 133, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Weighing Feed-water—Whenever practicable the feed-water 
should be weighed, especially for guarantee tests. The most 
satisfactory and reliable apparatus for this purpose consists of 
one or more tanks each mounted on platform scales, these being 
elevated a sufficient distance above the floor to empty into a receiv- 
ing tank placed below, the latter being connected to the feed-pump. 
Where only one weighing tank is used the receiving tank should 
be of larger size than the weighing tank, to afford a sufficient 
reserve supply to the pump while the upper tank is filling. If a 
single tank is used, it should preferably be of such capacity as to 
require emptying not oftener than every five minutes. If two or 
more tanks are used, the interval between successive emptyings 
should not be less than three minutes. Measuring tanks calibrated 
by weighing may also be used. The receiving tank should be fitted 
with a gage glass and scale, and should be calibrated by weigh- 
ing, in order to correct for differences in level in the reserve tank. 
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30-pound sample (fig. 26: A, A) 

















Fic. 1.—Method of preparing a sample of coal by hand. The necessary 
per, blanket measuring about 6 by 8 feet, broom and 


tools are a shovel, tam 





rake. ‘he coal is raked while being crushed, so that all lumps will be 
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NOTE 


SELECT A HARD, CLEAN 
SURFACE, FREE OF CRACKS 
AND PROTECTED FROM 
RAIN, SNOW, WIND, AND 
BEATING SUN. DO NOT LET 
CINDERS, SAND, CHIPPINGS 
FROM FLOOR, OR ANY 
OTHER FOREIGN MATTER 
GET INTO THE SAMPLE. 
PROTECT SAMPLE FROM 
LOSS OR GAIN IN MOISTURE 
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Sample divided into quarters py wy eger aang ey 
A, A, one for laboratory, one for reserve 


crushed. Floor or blanket is swept clean of discarded coal each time 
after sample is halved or quartered. 
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In many cases, where it is required to measure the feed-water 
without disturbing the operating conditions, a water meter may 
be used. In such a case, the meter should be calibrated in place, 
under the working conditions. 

Smoke Observations—No wholly satisfactory methods for 
either quantitative or qualitative smoke determinations have yet 
come into use, nor have any reliable methods been established for 
definitely fixing even the relative density of the smoke issuing 
from chimneys at different times. One method commonly em- 
ployed, which answers the purpose fairly well, is that of making 
frequent visual observations of the chimney at intervals of one 
minute or less for a period of one hour and recording the observed 
characteristics according to the degree of blackness and density, 
and giving to the various degrees of smoke an arbitrary percen- 
tage value rated in some such manner as that expressed in the 
table below : 


SMOKE PERCENTAGES 


ee 8 SF ee ey Te Cen emai: 100 
en CL a 80 
dN AAG eT Erne ko o & ¢. Fd plese 6 dashes 048 RIOTS 60 
WMediunt- Sf 8y-0. cer ee eT PEER et ea 40 
EE HS SEO PS OF a Pr 20 
ee NE Coe sr a ee ee ee ee oO 


A better method is the comparison of the appearance of the 
smoke with a set of Ringelmann smoke charts, which are shown 
with full size spacing in Fig, 2. 

To use this chart, four cards are ruled like those shown, though 
covering a much larger area, and placed in a horizontal row about 
50 feet from the observer, and in line between him and the chimney, 
together with two other cards, one of which is white and the other 
solid black. The observer glances rapidly from the chimney to 
the cards and judges which one corresponds with the color and 
density of the smoke. He makes these observations every minute, 
or oftener if desired, recording the number of the card represent- 
ing the character of the smoke at the instant of observation. The 
results may then be plotted on a chart, and the variations shown 
graphically. 

The lines in cards 1 to 4 are, respectively, 1, 2.3, 3.7 and 5.5 mm. 
thick, and the spaces are 9, 7.7, 6.3 and 4.5 mm. The lines should 
be made with black India ink. 
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Fic. 2.—Ringelmann Smoke Chart. 
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Records.—A. log ofthe data should be entered in note-books 
or on blank sheets suitably prepared in advance. This should be 
done in such manner that the test may be divided into hourly 
periods; or, if necessary, into periods of less duration, and the 
leading data obtained for any one or more periods as desired, 
thereby showing the degree of uniformity obtained. 

The readings of the various instruments and apparatus con- 
cerned in the test other than those showing quantities of consump- 
tion (such as fuel, water, etc.), should be taken at intervals not 
exceeding half an hour and entered in the log. Whenever the 
indications fluctuate, the intervals should be reduced according to 
the amount of the fluctuation. In the case of smoke observations 
for example, it is often necessary to take observations every 
minute, or still oftener, continuing these throughout the period 
covering the range of variations. When it is essential that a num- 
ber of instruments be read simultaneously, there should be an 
observer stationed at each one and the readings should be taken on 
signal from a time-keeper. 

Make a memorandum of every event connected with the progress 
of a test, however unnecessary it may appear at the time. A 
record should be made of the exact time of every such occurrence, 
and the time of taking every weight and every observation. For 
the purpose of identification the signature of the observer and the 
date should be affixed to each log sheet of record. 

Starting and Stopping a Test—tThe fire should be lighted off 
at least three hours before beginning a test, and should be brought 
up to obtain running conditions about one hour before the start- 
ing time. It is desirable to have the fire in the same condition at 
the close of a run as at the beginning, but it is not necessary to 
make a special effort to do so if the test is of sufficient duration 
to make any error entailed negligible, or the following method is 
used. The thickness of the fire should be estimated as closely as 
possible at the beginning and end of a run. From this estimate 
it will be possible to correct the amount of coal fired for the varia- 
tion of fuel level. The difference in quality of the fuel bed can 
be determined by weighing the coal fired and ashes removed 
before the run, and the refuse taken from the grate after the run, 
and by means of analyses of samples. 
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Management of Fires.—If the test is to determine the maxi- 
mum efficiency, especial care should be paid to the management of 
fires. Firing should be done at short, regular intervals of time, as 
indicated by the time-firing device or similar indicator. The inter- 
val between the times of coaling any one door should be selected 
with due consideration of the desired rate of combustion. For 
rates up to about 30 pounds of coal burned per square foot of 
grate surface per hour, a firing interval of five minutes is satis- 
factory. For higher rates a somewhat shorter interval should 
be selected. After coaling any one door, the fire in the door next 
to be coaled should be leveled. The slice bar should be used only 
when absolutely necessary, and then only to clear the grates over 
dark spots in the ash-pit. Breaking or stirring up of the fires 
should not be allowed. The thickness of the fire should be regu- 
lated to maintain the desired amount of CO,; it has been found 
that from 12 to 13 per cent CO, gives satisfactory results with 
marine boilers. The fire in each door should be cleaned once in 
12 hours, with an interval of four hours between cleaning suc- 
cessive doors. 

Duration of Test—The duration of an efficiency test on a 
boiler should not be less than 10 hours, and, if practicable, should 
be 24 hours. At rates of combustion below 25 pounds of coal 
per square foot of grate surface per hour, the test should continue 
until at least 250 pounds of coal have been burned for each square 
foot of grate. 

If the boiler under test is in a plant where fires are banked for 
a part of each day, the duration should be at least 24 hours in order 
to obtain data covering all of the operating conditions. 


DATA AND DeEpucED RESULTS 


All data taken should be corrected for calibration and other 
errors, and, together with the deduced results, should be tabulated 
in convenient form. In general, the tabulated data should be the 
average of all the observations made. 

The following form for tabulating data and results, together 
with the methods of obtaining the various items, is that used by 
the U. S. Naval Engineering Experiment Station: 
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TABLE OF DATA AND RESULTs oF BorLer TEST 


GENERAL DATA 
Item 
1. Reference number. 
For reference. 
2. Designation. 
; For reference. 
3. Date. 
From records taken during run. 
4. Duration of run, hours. 
From time records taken during run. 


WEATHER DATA 
. State of weather. 
From observations made during run. 


wm 


6. Wind direction, point of compass. 

From observations of wind vane during run. 
. Wind velocity, miles per hour. 

From charts taken during run. 


N 


8. External air temperature, deg. F. 
From thermometer readings taken during run, corrected for calibra- 
tion error. 


FIRE-ROOM DATA 


9. Room temperature, deg. F. 
From thermometer readings taken during run, corrected for calibra- 
tion error. 
10. Barometric pressure, inches mercury. 
From aneroid barometer readings taken during run, corrected for 
calibration error. 
11. Wet-bulb temperature, deg. F. 
From thermometer readings taken during run, corrected for cali- 
bration error and for exposed stem. 
12. Water vapor per pound of dry air, pounds. 
From the formula 
2, Se Cpa (ti — ts) 
r2 + Cos (ti—te) ’ 


wv — 


in which 
t= item 9; 
t.== item II; 


Cpa = 0.24112 + 0.0000045 (t: + t:), 
mean specific heat of air in B. t. u. per pound per 1° F. 
temperature change between ft; and t.; 

Cps == 0.4423 + 0.00009 (t: + fz), 
mean specific heat of superheated steam in B. t. u. per 
pound per 1° F. temperature change between f; and f2; 
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Item 
v2== latent heat in B. t. u. per pound from steam tables, cor- 


responding to tz; 


59.6 te 
w= d: X 0.7530 X = any 


2 


weight in pounds of dry saturated water vapor to 1 pound 
of dry air after saturation at wet-bulb temperature; 
b= item 10; 
p2= absolute pressure in inches mercury; and 
d.= density in pounds per cubic foot of dry saturated steam 
from steam tables corresponding to fe. 
13. Dew-point temperature, deg. F. 
From steam tables corresponding to a saturated steam pressure of 
‘\ w 
ps= Pp: X w. > 
in which 
p2== saturated steam pressure in inches mercury from steam 
tables corresponding to item 11; 
w= item 12; 
W2 iS as in item 12. 
14. Relative humidity, per cent. 
From the ratio 


Ps 


i ; 
in which 
ps= saturated steam pressure in inches mercury from steam 
tables corresponding to item 13; 
pi= saturated steam pressure in inches mercury from steam 
tables corresponding to item 9. 


FUEL QUALITY DATA 
15. Kind of coal. 
From information received. 
16. Appearance. 
By observation. 
17. Size of coal. 
By screening sample. 
18. Kind of firing. 
As carried out by direction. 
19. Average thickness of fire, inches. 
From observations made during run. 
20. Intervals between firing each door, minutes. 
As carried out according to signals. 
21. Intervals between clearing grate, minutes. 
From records made during run. 
22. Intervals between cleaning each door, hours. 
From records made during run. 











i 23. 
tt 24. 
25. 

26 


27. 
. Carbon, per cent. 
it 29. 
i) 30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
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Proximate Analysis of Coal as Received 


Moisture, per cent. 
Volatile matter, per cent. 
Fixed carbon, per cent. 


. Ash, per cent. 


From analysis of sample. 


Ultimate Analysis of Dry Coal 
Hydrogen, per cent. 


Nitrogen, per cent. 
Oxygen, per cent. 
Sulphur, per cent. 
Ash, per cent. 
From analysis of sample. 
Moisture in coal as received, per cent of dry coal. 
Item 23 divided by the sum of items 24, 25 and 26. 
Color of ash. 
From observation of ash from sample of coal. 


. Fusing temperature of ash, deg. F. 


From determination with samples. 


Analysis of Ashes from Ash-pit Before Run 


Moisture, per cent. 
Volatile matter, per cent. 
Fixed carbon, per cent. 
Ash, per cent. 

From analysis of sample. 


Analysis of Ashes from Ash-pit During Run 


. Moisture, per cent. 
ia 4I. 
. Fixed carbon, per cent. 
43. 


Volatile matter, per cent. 


Ash, per cent. 
From analysis of sample. 


Analysis of Clinkers from Grate During Run 


i] 

i 4 , 
i . Moisture, per cent. 
Hi 45. 


Volatile matter, per cent. 
Fixed carbon, per cent. 
Ash, per cent. 

From analysis of sample. 
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Item 
Analysis of Clinkers and Ashes Removed After Run 
48. Moisture, per cent. 
49. Volatile matter, per cent. 
so. Fixed carbon, per cent. 
51. Ash, per cent. 
From analysis of sample. 


Analysis of Dry Soot from Tubes and Baffles 


52. Volatile matter, per cent. 
53. Fixed carbon, per cent. 
54. Ash, per cent. 
From analysis of sample. 
55. Heating value of dry coal by calorimeter, B. t. u. per pound. 
From determinations with sample. 
56. Heating value of dry combustible by calorimeter, B. t. u. per pound. 
Item 55 divided by the difference between unity and item 32. 
57. Heating value of dry coal by analysis, B. t. u. per pound. 
From the formula 


h = [145.44C + 620.28 (x 2 + 40.505] 


in which 
H =item 27; 
C = item 28; 
O= item 30; 
S =item 31. 


FUEL QUANTITY DATA 


58. Coal fired during run, pounds. 
From weighings made during run on calibrated scales. 
59. Dry coal fired during run, pounds. 
Item 58 multiplied by the sum of items 24, 25 and 26. 
60. Thickness of fire at beginning of run, inches. 
By observation. 
61. Thickness of fire at end of run, inches. 
By observation. 
62. Dry coal correction for difference in thickness, pounds. 
From the expression 
item oo item 61 x AX 35, 
in which A is the grate area in square feet, and 35 pounds per 
cubic foot is the density of incandescent fuel. 
63. Coal fired before run, pounds. 
From weighings made before run on calibrated scales. 
64. Ashes from ash-pit as weighed before run, pounds. 
From weighings made before run on calibrated scales. 
65. Ash upon grate at beginning of run, pounds. 
From the expression 
item 63 X item 26— item 64 X item 39. 
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Item 


66. 


67. 


76. 


77: 





Clinkers and ashes removed after run, pounds. 

From weighings made after run on calibrated scales. 
Ash upon grate at end of run, pounds. 

Item 66 multiplied by item 51. 


. Ash accumulated on grate during run, pounds. 


Item 67 minus item 65. 


. Dry coal correction for ash accumulated, pounds. 


Item 68 multiplied by 24, ratio of densities of ash and coal. 


. Dry coal consumed during run, pounds. 


The sum of items 59, 62 and 60. 


. Ashes from ash-pit as weighed during run, pounds. 


From weighings made during run on calibrated scales. 


. Dry ashes from ash-pit during run, pounds. 


Item 71 multiplied by the sum of items 41, 42 and 43. 


. Clinkers from grate as weighed during run, pounds. 


From weighings made during run on calibrated scales. 


. Dry clinkers from grate during run, pounds. 


Item 73 multiplied by the sum of items 45, 46 and 47. 


. Dry soot deposited on tubes and baffles and carried up stack during 


run, pounds. 
From the expression 
(item 59 X item 32 — item 68 — item 71 X item 43 — item 73 
x item 47) + item 54. 
Combustible burned during run, pounds. 
From the expression 
item 70 — item 68 — item 72 — item 74 — item 75. 
Combustible burned per pound of dry coal consumed, pounds. 
Item 76 divided by item 70. 


. Water added to coal, pounds. 


From weighings made during run on calibrated scales. 


. Water added per pound of dry coal consumed, pounds. 


Item 78 divided by item 70. 


. Water put into ash-pit, pounds. 


From weighings made during run on calibrated scales. 


. Water put into ash-pit per pound of dry coal consumed, pounds. 


Item 80 divided by item 7o. 


. Water accounted for in ashes per pound of dry coal, pounds. 


From the expression 
(item 71 — item 72) + item 70. 


. Water evaporated in ash-pit per pound of dry coal, pounds. 


Item 81 minus item 82. 


. Coal fired per hour, pounds. 


Item 58 divided by item 4. 


. Dry coal consumed per hour, pounds. 


Item 70 divided by item 4. 


. Combustible burned per hour, pounds. 


Item 76 divided by item 4. 








Iter 
87 
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Item 
87. Dry coal per hour per square foot of grate surface, pounds. 


Item 85 divided by A square feet of grate surface. 
88. Combustible per hour per square foot of heating surface, pounds. 
Item 86 divided by A’ square feet of heating surface. 


FLUE GAS DATA 
89. Draft in ash-pit, inches water. 
From gage readings taken during run, corrected for calibration error. 
go. Draft in furnace, inches water. 
From gage readings taken during run, corrected for calibration error. 
gt. Draft at base of stack, inches water. 
From gage readings taken during run, corrected for calibration error. 
o2. Temperature of gases leaving furnace, deg. F. 
From pyrometer readings taken during run, corrected for calibration 
error and for cold junction temperature. 
93. Temperature of gases at base of stack, deg. F. 
From pyrometer readings taken during run, corrected for calibration 
error and for cold junction temperature. 


Analysis of Flue Gases at Base of Stack 
94. Carbon dioxide (CO:), per cent. 
. Oxygen (O:), per cent. 
. Carbon monoxide (CQO), per cent. 
. Hydrogen (Hz), per cent. 
. Hydrocarbons, methane, (CH,), per cent. 
. Nitrogen (N:), per cent. 
From analysis by volume of samples taken during run. 
100. Dry air theoretically required per pound of dry coal, pounds. 
From the formula 


SRSES 


1000 [ 8 if O 
A= 9231 E C + 8\H— g )+5| 


in which 
H = item 27; 
C= item 28; 
O = item 30; 
S =1tem 31; 
0.231 pound is the weight of oxygen in 1 pound of air. 
101. Dry air supplied per pound of dry coal, pounds. 
From the expression 
[(item 77 — item 27 — item 29 — item 30 — item 31) 
x item 99 X 0.07829 — 0.03366 (item 94 + item 96 +- item 98) 
X 0.769] — item 29 ~ 0.7690; 
in which 
0.03366 pound is the weight of carbon contained in each cubic foot 
of CO:, of CO and of CHs under normal conditions, 32° F. 
temperature and 29.92 inches mercury pressure; 
0.07829 pound per cubic foot is the density of nitrogen under normal 
conditions ; 
0.769 ~=pound is the weight of nitrogen in 1 pound of air, 
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Item 

102. Excess dry air per pound of dry coal, pounds. 
Item IOI minus item 100. 

103. Excess dry air, per cent. 
Item 102 divided by item roo. 

104. Smoke density by Ringelmann’s chart, per cent. 
From observations made during run. 


STEAM QUALITY DATA 


105. Steam pressure, pounds per square inch gage. 
From gage readings taken during run, corrected for calibration error 
and for water column in siphon. 
106. Corresponding saturated steam temperature, deg. F. 
From steam tables corresponding to items 10 and 105. 
107. Steam temperature by thermometer, deg. F. 
From thermometer readings taken during run, corrected for calibra- 
tion error and for exposed stem. 
108. Superheat, deg. F. 
Item 107 minus item 106. 
109. Throttling calorimeter pressure, pounds per square inch gage. 
From gage readings taken during run, corrected for calibration error 
and for water column in siphon. 
110. Throttling calorimeter temperature, deg. F. 
From thermometer readings taken during run, corrected for calibra- 
tion error and for exposed stem. 
111. Total heat in steam, B. t. u. per pound. 
From steam tables corresponding to items 10, 105, and 107 if super- 
heated, or to items 10, 109, and 110 if not superheated. 
112. Steam quality, per cent dry. 
From the relation 
pao Cha) 
in which 
H;= item 111; 
qi = heat of liquid; and 
,== latent heat in B. t. u. per pound from steam tables cor- 
responding to item 107 if not superheated. 
113. Feed-awter temperature, deg. F. 
From thermometer readings taken during run, corrected for calibra- 
tion error. 
114. Heat in steam above feed temperature, B. t. u. per pound. 
From the relation 
H= A, — q2, 
in which 
Hi, = item 111; 
q2 = heat of liquid in B. t. u. per pound from steam tables cor- 
responding to item 113. 
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Item 
115. Heat in dry saturated steam above feed temperature, B. t. u. per 
pound. 
From the relation 
Hs=h— q2, 
in which 


= total heat in B. t. u. per pound of dry saturated steam 
from steam tables corresponding to item 107 if not super- 
heated or to item 106 if superheated ; 
gq: is as in item 114. 
116. Factor of correction for quality of steam. 
Item 114 divided by item 115. 
117. Factor of evaporation. 
Item 115 divided by 970.4 B. t. u. required to evaporate 1 pound of 
steam from and at 212° F. 


STEAM QUANTITY DATA 


118. Water fed to boiler during run, pounds. 
From weighings made during run on calibrated scales, corrected for 
difference in level in hot well. 
119. Equivalent evaporation of dry saturated steam, pounds. 
Item 118 multiplied by item 116. 
120. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F., pounds. 
Item 119 multiplied by item 117. 
121. Water fed per hour, pounds. 
Item 118 divided by item 4. 
122. Equivalent evaporation of dry saturated steam per hour, pounds. 
Item 119 divided by item 4. 
123. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. per hour, pounds. 
Item 120 divided by item 4. 
124. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. per hour per square foot 
of water-heating surface, pounds. 
Item 123 divided by A’ square feet of water-heating surface. 


ECONOMIC RESULTS AND EFFICIENCIES 


125. Water fed per pound of coal fired, pounds. 
Item 118 divided by item 58. 
126. Equivalent dry saturated steam per pound of dry coal consumed, 
pounds. 
Item 119 divided by item 70. 
127. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. per pound of coal fired, 
pounds. 
Item 120 divided by item 58. 
128. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. per pound of dry coal 
consumed, pounds. 
Item 120 divided by item 7o. 
129. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. per pound of combustible 
burned, pounds. 
Item 120 divided by item 76. 
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Item 
130. Efficiency based on dry coal consumed, per cent. 
Item 128 multiplied by 970.4 B. t. u. to evaporate 1 pound of steam 
from and at 212° F., and divided by item 55. 
131. Efficiency based on combustible burned, per cent. 
Item 129 multiplied by 970.4 and divided by item 56. 


HEAT BALANCE 
(Based on 1 pound of dry coal consumed. ) 


132. Heat absorbed by boiler, B. t. u. 
Item 128 multiplied by 970.4. 
Loss due to: 
133. Combustible in ashes, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
(item 41 + item 42) X item 71 X 14544 
item 70 . 
in which 14,544 B. t. u. per pound is the heating value of carbon. 
134. Combustible in clinkers, B. t. u. 
(item 45-+ item 46) x item 73 * 14544 
item 70 ; 
135. Combustible in soot, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
(item 52 -+ item 53) X item 75 X 14544 
item 70 : 
136. Formation of carbon monoxide, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
[(item 77 — item 27 — item 29 — item 30 — item 31) X item 96 X 10150] 
item 94 + item 96 + item 98 
in which 10,150 B. t. u. per pound is the heating value of carbon 
burning from CO to COs. 
137. Unburned hydrogen, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
(item 77 — item 27 — item 29— item 30—item 31) Xitem 97 X 0.005621 X 62028 


0.03366 (item 94 + item 96 + item 98) 
in which 


0.03366 is as in item IOI; 
0.005621 pound per cubic foot is the density of hydrogen under nor- 
mal conditions. 
62028 B. t. u. per pound is the heating value of hydrogen. 
138. Unburned hydrocarbons (methane), B. t. u. 
From the expression 
(item 77 — item 27 — item 29 — item 30 — item 31) Xitem 98 0.04470X 2448¢ 
0.03366 (item 94 + item 96-+ item 98) 


in which 
0.03366 is as in item IOI; 
0.04470 pound per cubic foot is the density of methane under normal 
conditions ; 
24480 B.t. u. per pound is the heating value of methane. 
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Item 
139. Heat in excess of dry air, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
> 
aaa xX (ts — th) X hs, 
in which 
0.08071 pound is the weight of 1 cubic foot of dry air under normal 
conditions ; 
ts = item 93; 
ti = item 9; 
ki = 0.0189 + 0.00c0009 (ts + t:), 
mean specific heat of air in B. t. u. per cubic foot under 
normal conditions per 1° F. temperature change between 
ts and th. 
140. Heat in dry products of combustion, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
item 77 — item 27 — item 29 — item 30 — item 31 
0.03306 (item 94 + item 96 + item 98) 
* (ts—t) & [ki & (item 95 + item 96 + item 99) 
pe A GENE: oe 
+ - xX item 94] + (ts —t) X ks X ealayt 
— item 139, 
in which 
0.03366 is as in item IOI; 
0.1827. pound is the weight of 1 cubic foot of SO. under normal 
conditions ; 
ts = item 93; 
t: = item 9; 
k; = 0.0189 + 0.0000009 (ts + t:), 
mean specific heat in B. t. u. per cubic foot under normal 
conditions of oxygen, carbon monoxide and nitrogen for 
1° F. temperature change between ft; and fs; 
k2 = 0.023 + 0.000008 (ts + 4), 
mean specific heat in B. t. u. per cubic foot under normal 
conditions of carbon dioxide for 1° F. temperature change 
between f; and ts; 
kz == 0.023 + 0.000009 (ts + f1), 
mean specific heat in B. t. u. per cubic foot under normal 
conditions of sulphur dioxide for 1° F. temperature change 
between ¢t; and fs. 
141. Evaporation of moisture formed from hydrogen in coal, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
item 27 X 9X [h+k (ts—t) —q]l, 
in which 
9 is the ratio of the weight of steam to the weight of 
hydrogen contained in it; 
h=total heat of dry saturated steam from steam tables, cor- 
responding to item 10; 
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Item 
k= proper value of specific heat of superheated steam from 
steam tables, corresponding to items 10 and 93; 
ts = item 93; 
t= temperature from steam tables, corresponding to item 10; 
q = heat of liquid from steam tables, corresponding to item 9, 
142. Evaporation of moisture in coal, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
item 33 X [A+k (ts —t) —q], 
in which 
h, k, ts, t and q are as in item 141. 
143. Evaporation of water added to coal, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
item 79 X [A+ k (ts —t) —q], 
in which 
h, k, ts, t and q are as in item I4I. 
144. Evaporation of water in ash-pit, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
item 83 X [A+ k (ts —t) —q], 
in which 
h, k, ts, t and q are as in item 141. 
145. Heating the moisture in the air, B. t. u. 
From the expression 
item 12 X item 1o1 X k (ts — th), 
in which 
ts = item 93; 
ti item 9; 
=proper value of specific heat of superheated steam from 
steam tables, corresponding to items 93 and 13. 
146. Unaccounted for, B. t. u. 


By difference; that is, item 55 minus the sum of items 132 to 145, 
inclusive. ; 
147. Heating value of dry coal, B. t. u. 
Sum of items 132 to 146, inclusive. 


It is not always necessary or desirable to submit as complete a 
report as that outlined in the preceding table. The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers has recommended a shorter form 
for very brief reports. This short form is given below. 


PRINCIPAL DATA AND RESULTS OF BOILER TEST 


1. Grate surface (width — length —). ......0..eccccsccccccsccccs sq. ft. 
NR, 505 0 ti els bia eanecisnaweatesd osseccee sq. ft 
I i eB ge a cig ote iy lee iclntais Wid'b etm ofeid'g bya ieco-nj 6 were 'l0 CUMIN 
EIN ae RANE ooo dsb a ba pie dA Giant oo a ty Ae oo bo anes «0's hr. 
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SE MING MRO OL COR. 6.0.6 ceric ce sevwenvedectpvedseuae alae veeeeli't’s 
NTNU RRUTO: 5 WADE fog 50 ow 5.4 pd 0 civ diese $nisle's 4:2 We ws eins Ib. per sq. in. 
7, Temperature of feed-water entering boiler..................s0e0ee deg. 
8 Percentage of moisture in steam or number of degrees of 
Ns Varriend Wabicts Sa acagaks 6 see eal ee naka wes per cent or deg. 
ep permemingé of widisture in: Conk... 2. Ws edeice. Live genes per cent 
Ne UN oie bs 5.v nbs oe tics ss pevwe tek ab au meds Uwe Es saen beeen Ib. 
11. Dry coal per square foot of grate surface per hour................. Ib. 
12. Equivalent evaporation per hour from and at 212°.................. lb. 
13. Equivalent evaporation per hour from and at 212° per square 
Sh: Cat RANE. BWSR cco Gav ei wh be ko bole uns tank ine da cov eaeen Ib. 
Ss, Rated capacity per hour, from: and at:212*.........ccccsccccavcsccee Ib. 
15. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° per pound of dry coal......1b. 
16. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° per pound of combustible. ..Ib. 
17. Calorific value of 1 pound of dry coal by calorimeter............ B. t. u. 
18. Calorific value of 1 pound of combustible by calorimeter........ B. t. u. 
19. Efficiency of boiler, furnace and grate. ..............eeeeeeeees per cent 
20. Efficiency based upon combustible... ............ cc cece cee cece per cent 


The method of computing the items in the above table will be 
evident from an inspection of the tabulation for the complete form, 
the efficiency in item 19 being the efficiency based on dry coal in 
the complete form. 
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LETTERS ON NAVAL STRATEGY 
BASED ON THE NAVAL CAMPAIGN OF 1805 
(CONTINUED) 


By LigeuTENANT Hottoway H. Frost, U. S. Navy 





SIXTH LETIEK 
1. How BaRHAM MeEtT THE COMBINED FLEET 


I beg to remind you that Graves before Rochefort had reported 
the French squadron in port unfit for sea and that in consequence 
of this the Admiralty had directed Gardner to send two of Graves 
two-deckers to Calder. However, as the French showed such 
energy in refitting, Graves soon asked for reinforcements. The 
Rochefort blockading squadron was therefore raised to five of the 
line, of which two were three-deckers. Graves himself was 
relieved by Rear Admiral Sterling. Thus constituted, the Roche- 
fort blockading squadron consisted of: 


Glory (flagship of Rear Admiral Sterling)...... 98 guns. 
gS EN Be: CE ORSE, DPERTGAS EP Eee en ey nee ee 98 guns. 
NN rics ties ora sd is ais wait ent» Woe Rae anes aves 74 guns. 
So dae ss kek cd cam es EMG Reet oa Se 74 guns. 
evn was k makin eden Memean ees aby 64 guns. 

Ar tote 0820.90 7d. Sis RAI Oe AR 7 units. 


The French squadron in Rochefort now consisted of five of the 
line, of which one was a three-decker. Commodore Allemand 
had relieved Missiessy of the command of this squadron. 

On July 2, after he had received the Thunderer (74 guns) and 
Agamemnon (64 guns) from Rochefort and the Barfleur (98 
guns) and Repulse (74 guns) from Brest, Calder off Ferrol had 
a total of nine of the line, of which two were three-deckers. At 
some time between this date and July 15 he received one additional 
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two-decker, giving him at this time a total of 10 of the line as 
follows: 


Prince of Wales (flagship of Vice Admiral 


ck ohn d Ribetdin Gas weeks deRinaa bev aber 98 guns. 
Se em Lt Es or 98 guns. 
Malta (a fine ship throwing a heavier broad- 
ISM i, 5 os wio.ck ois Se wsiace os vsiewod 80 guns. 
Gs Sahai teks aes 5 4b <aes ke ohn ies +o Xb 74 guns. 
PE nce hcded DAS Tees bho veh 4) AH 74 guns. 
ae ohn a en kids ob Gna davadar Ob 74 guns. 
sors git apleatiedeeina aft dire taptelh tele parm a og hha ae 74 guns. 
Dragon (a new ship throwing a very heavy 
ND is 50 6 550s wey Sie vb ies ses pega 74 guns. 
PN Pa Beneath okt ts tate ok tek wees sees 74 guns. 
NS EE RENAN Sef ee 64 guns. 
I MR OE ies kecemh inde see beet beens 12 units. 


In Ferrol were ready for sea five French two-deckers, Admiral 
Gourdon, and 10 Spanish ships, of which one was a three-decker, 
Admiral Grandallana. This made a total of 16 units. Calder 
knew the exact composition of this force. 

Off Brest, Cornwallis, who had relieved Gardner on July 7, 
had at this time 19 of the line, of which seven were three-deckers, 
26 units in all. On the oth, the Cesar (80 guns) joined him, 
giving him 27 units. In Brest, Ganteaume had 21 of the line, of 
which three were three-deckers, 24 units. 

Off Cadiz, Collingwood had one three-decker and three two- 
deckers, five units in all. He thought the Spanish had two three- 
deckers and two two-deckers ready for sea in port, but there could 
not have been more than two units actually ready for sea, because 
when Villeneuve arrived a month and a half later only two ships 
were ready. 

Bickerton had off Carthagena one three-decker and three two- 
deckers against a force in port which he believed to be two three- 
deckers and four two-deckers, a total of eight units. While these 
ships were really in port, it is very. doubtful whether all were 
actually ready for sea. 

Now we must determine what ships the English had in the 
Channel ports and at what date they would be available for use. 
This is naturally a difficult problem and you must be satisfied with 
a rough estimate. According to the list in the Naval Chronicle, 
which is only approximately correct, there were in the Chan- 
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nel fleet, which included the Brest and Rochefort blockading 
squadrons and a number of ships in port ready to receive ships in 
these squadrons which had to enter port to refill with water and 
provisions, 41 units in all. 

Now, if Cornwallis had 27 units and Sterling seven units, this 
left seven units in port. These were supposed to be ready for sea 
in 24 hours’ notice, but according to Barham’s memorandum only 
three were actually ready for instant duty. Therefore we may 
estimate the reserve ships as follows: 


Ready immediately . OM P.FGRR... oo. cece Sec ee 3 units. 
Reniy Wh Ome Week oo. oc Nas ni deeean 4 units. 
Refitting, ready one month...... St. 5.05 2h. II units. 


I must admit that this is a mere estimate on my part, especially 
as regards the times. Much would naturally depend upon the 
energy with which the English would complete the repairs and 
fill out the crews. 

In the North Sea Keith had seven units and large number of 
frigates, holding in port the six Dutch two-deckers (probably very 
small ships) and carrying on a small warfare with the French 
gunboats. Saumarez had a cruiser squadron based on the Channel 
Islands and Gardner commanded the Irish cruiser squadron. 

Such was the situation in European waters in the early part of 
July. 

On July 1 Barham received word through a merchant ship 
returning from the West Indies that Villeneuve with 16 of the 
line had arrived at Martinique on May 13. He immediately sent 
out warnings to all blockading squadrons to the effect that Vil- 
leneuve might be expected in European waters at any time. This 
shows that Barham was convinced that under Nelson’s pressure 
Villeneuve would soon return to Europe. His problem was to 
determine the point at which Villeneuve would strike. 

On July 7 Barham made his famous estimate of the situation. 
Although in his memorandum he does not definitely show all the 
courses of action open to Villeneuve, his dispositions show that 
he considered the two most probable destinations of the combined 
fleet to be: 

ist. The line Brest-Ferrol. 
2d. Cadiz. 
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He inclined to the belief that Cadiz was “ the very spot where 
they may be expected,” thus agreeing exactly with Nelson’s 
opinion. 

He then estimated the strength and dispositions of his own 
forces. I beg to quote from his memorandum as follows: 





There are now off Brest or sailed for that station.......... 22 of the line. 
GH Mochétort: iii euwis cou, cod Ae. aad? mage eilio. 5 of the line. 
Off Ferrol, including the two sent from off Rochefort...... 12 of the line. 
Be OEE FORCING: COMRNES i ooo gk oar cc Sas Gosek w5uhiow sine 1 of the line. 
If the Defence is continued with the Channel fleet.......... 1 of the line. 

Adi manned. anid: stoned. «.). oss sebicns 0 200k eds dpe yt 41 of the line. 


There are now coming forward: 
The Zealous 


Orion 

Captain These five ought to be able to replace the 
Audacious ships coming in for refitment. 
Bellona 


By this means there will be from 38 to 40 sail of the line applicable to 
the Brest, Rochefort and Ferrol squadrons. On the present occasion let 
10 sail be detached from off Brest to reinforce the squadron off Cadiz, 
because I take it for granted that only four remain there at present. 

Admiral Collingwood sailed with nine. Sir R. Bickerton with the 
Queen equals 10. Five were ordered to remain off Cadiz and five to go 
up the Mediterranean, but as two were dispatched to West Indies, I 
allow four for each service only. 


As it is of the greatest importance for the strategist to know 

the dispositions of his own forces, let us check up this estimate. 

Ist. Were there 22 of the line off Brest? There were 
probably 21. 





On‘ July 7 Cornwallis tas oi! (ais. asi. sind seisivn ns ceveawiep onbte 19 of the line. 
Gardner had left in the Ville de Paris....... ccc cecccccues 1 of the line. 
He left that very day. 
The Cesar was on the way to join him.................... 1 of the line. 
Joined on gth. 
Atta? Of oR S 0. PS STFU). RAR OUR. QUSs.22 21 of the line. 


There was very possibly another ship of which I am unable to 
find a record. 
2d. Were there five off Rochefort? Yes. 
3d. Were there 12 off Ferrol? Yes. 
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On July 2 there were off Ferrol according to Calder’s letter. 9 of the line. 
One other ship was either on the way or had joined by 

UR ee rn ES Lc dable we kewied nw sd I of the line. 
The Royal Sovereign and Terrible were on the way home.. 2 of the line. 





PENN a Ec oxic Mice wind sw ole avin +e veisiee cece 12 of the line. 


4th. Were there 38 to 40 ships applicable to the Brest, 
Rochefort and Ferrol squadrons? Probably 38. 


Actually at Brest or under way to that station........... 20 of the line. 
ed er 5 of the line. 
Actually at Ferrol or under way to that station.......... Io of the line. 
In Channel ports Defence, Goliath and Zealous............ 3 of the line. 

ARNE OR ah ty 8E os onic sie bore nos cnc veep eas ee eine 38 of the line. 


5th. Were there four off Cadiz and four off Carthagena? 
Yes. 

You must admit that this estimate of the English forces was 
remarkably accurate, and that it certainly showed a very careful 
organization at the Admiralty. 

Now, having examined the strategic situation in this way, Bar- 
ham stated his mission as follows: 


The interception of the fleet in question (the combined fleet) on its 
return to Europe would be a greater object than any I know. It would 
damp all future expeditions, and would show to Europe that it might 
even be advisable to relax in the blockading system occasionally for the 
express purpose of putting them in our power at a convenient opportunity. 


Now to carry out this mission he proposed to make the following 
dispositions : 


On the present occasion let 10 sail be detached from off Brest to rein- 
force the squadron off Cadiz. That makes a strong force in the very 
spot where they may be expected. Let the Ferrol squadron get three 
additional frigates and be ordered to stretch to the north northwest of Cape 
Finisterre, keeping up their communication with Ferrol by means of the 
frigates, and showing themselves off Ferrol occasionally and at such 
undetermined periods as to disguise the real object of their cruise. While 
the Rochefort squadron remains steadily off that port and keeps up the 
blockade as strictly as possible, let the fleet off Brest (reduced to the 
moment to 12,sail, but reinforced by the Defence, Goliath and Zealous 
equals 15) be ordered to stretch out to the south southwest in a direct line 
from Cape Finisterre, and by means of frigates keep up the communication 
with the Ferrol squadron. 
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Before these plans are developed to the enemy, the cause for their 
existence would cease, i. ¢., the combined fleets either would have returned 
to Europe or the uncertainty with regard to their motions would be at 


an end, 


Let us suppose that this plan had been executed exactly as 
here stated, and that of the 10 ships sent to Cadiz, two were 
three-deckers. As Barham had received the information that 
Villeneuve had 16 ships at Martinique, and as he had information 
to the effect that he had about 18 ships when he left Cadiz, assume 
for the purpose of discussion that Villeneuve had 17 ships, the 
mean of these numbers. 

When the order had been executed the English squadrons would 
have the following units: 


1 Se Riese 27 —12+3=18 
PROCREROTC «5 coh caer Cintia peeads aoa 7 
Férrote 287. ZR. GTROAA.. ARTI I2 
Gadw. ssi..0s aR .02-200tOb @ 5+12=17 
CO AIOOO EN ik 8 Si ee 5 


In addition to these forces Nelson might return with about 12 
units, but he certainly could not be counted on. 

Now, if we admit that none of the enemy squadrons being 
blockaded would discover this move and leave port, which there 
was practically no chance that they would do, the only way in 
which we may question the excellence of the plan was as to 
whether the forces off Brest, Ferrol and Cadiz were each strong 
enough to beat Villeneuve. 

Assuming Villeneuve to have 17 units, Cornwallis, with 18 
units, could decisively defeat him, but, nevertheless, if Villeneuve 
would give a good account of himself, Cornwallis would be 
severely crippled and would be in rather a bad position with 
Ganteaume in port with 24 units, and Napoleon was ready to 
send him out should Cornwallis disappear, as we shall see later. 

Calder would have 12 units against 17. This made it nearly 
certain that he could expect no more than a drawn battle. The 
chances were that he would be beaten, as he later could do no 
more than fight a drawn battle against equal numbers. At any 
rate, when you consider that there were in Ferrol 16 units, you 
must admit that you would not care to be in Calder’s position, 
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Collingwood off Cadiz would have force equal to Villeneuve 
and would be able to beat Villeneuve. His position was there. 
fore perfectly satisfactory. 


Thus we see that the position at Ferrol was so weak that defeat | 


there was almost certain. Cornwallis at Brest would not haye 
much more than an even chance of success, if Villeneuve and 
Ganteaume acted with resolution. Collingwood was nearly certain 
of success. In our discussion we have allowed Villeneuve 17 ships, 
Barham might well have estimated his force as 18 ships.. In fact 
he had actually 20 ships. 

Thus, to say the least, you must say that Barham’s plan showed 
great self-confidence, if not over-confidence. His strategy re 
minds me of Bonaparte’s at Marengo. In other words, Barham 
planned to defeat Villeneuve wherever he might go. He wished 
to surround the combined fleet, to cut off every one of its possible 
lines of retreat. Barham was not concentrating for battle, he 
was dispersing his forces so as to be strong everywhere, he was 


trying to surround on all sides and capture a great fleet. This | 


might be justified if he had greatly superior numbers, or if he 
were trying to run down a defeated enemy, as were the Germans 
at Sedan, who had greatly superior numbers and had beaten half 
of the French Army at Beaumont. But it was certainly a very 
bold thing to do with an unbeaten fleet of 20 ships, just as was 
Bonaparte’s attempt to surround Melas’ unbeaten army in the 
Marengo campaign. 

I fear you will criticize me for talking so long about a plan 
which was never executed. For in fact it was only considered 


worth, of the Curieux brig, whom Nelson had sent home from 
Antigua, arrived in London. He carried the most important news 
of the whole campaign. It was almost as if Napoleon’s entire 
plan of campaign had fallen into the hands of the English. On 
June 19 Bettesworth had fallen in with the combined fleet and 
had trailed it until it was practically certain that it was headed 
toward the Bay of Biscay. This greatly simplified the situation 
as only two positions, Brest and Ferrol, had to be held in strength 
where three were to be held in accordance with the plan we have 
just examined. 
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On July 9 the following order was sent to Cornwallis: 


CAMPAIGN ORDER No. 8 


Intelligence being received by H. M.’s brig Curieux that the combined 


jad been seen by that vessel on the 2oth and 2ist, in’ latitude 33° 12’ N., 
and longitude 58° W., steering at first north by east, but afterwards 
iitering their course to north northwest and there being grounds to 
suppose that it is their intention to make some port in France or Spain: 
you are hereby required and directed to strengthen the squadron off 
Ferrol, under the orders of Vice Admiral Sir Robert Calder, with the 
ships off Rochefort under Rear Admiral Sterling, and instruct the vice 
admiral to proceed without loss of time off Cape Finisterre, from whence 
he is to cruise for the enemy to the distance of 30 to 40 leagues to the 
westward, for a space of six to eight days. 

You are further required and directed to stretch, with the fleet under 
your immediate command, about the same distance to the southwestward, 


| and for the same space of time; at the expiration of which the several 


squadrons are to return to their respective stations. 
BARHAM, 
J. GAMBIER, 
GARLIES. 


Let us examine the underlying idea of this masterly operation. 
The enemy had in Brest 24 units, in Rochefort six units and in 


| Ferrol 16 units, a total of 46 units. Villeneuve was approaching 














with a force of 20 units. The English had off Brest 27 units, off 
Rochefort seven units, and off Ferrol 12 units, 46 in all. Thus 
they had a line of 46 units between a French line of 46 units and 
a body of 20 units. It was a perfect opportunity to use the 
principle of interior lines, to defeat one French force before the 
other could come into the field. As it was impossible to attack 
the 46 units in port, what was more natural than to fall upon 
the 20 units at sea? Then to attack Villeneuve, why not unite 
all the squadrons so as to fall upon him with overwhelming 
numbers? This was impossible for two reasons: First, Barham 
could not tell whether Villeneuve would come to Ferrol or Brest, 
and after he received information as to Villeneuve’s destination, 
there would not be time to concentrate the entire force to meet him. 
Thus, to be sure of finding Villeneuve, it was necessary to have 
two squadrons, one off Ferrol and the other off Brest. Second, 
on account of the liability that the squadrons in port would attempt 
fo escape, it was necessary to have a squadron near each port. 
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Therefore while the major operation was a concentration, the 
minor operation was a dispersion. The sum of the two was that 
Barham had to fight with about equal forces. Calder had 19 units 
and Cornwallis 27 against 20 for Villeneuve. This was the best 
that could be done. 

Now let us suppose various movements for each French squad- 
ron, and see about what would have been the result. You must 
understand that no one of the I‘rench commanders could gain 
information of the English plan until it had been completed. Thus 
no plan could be executed which was based on information of the 
English move. If the French made any movements, they would 
be those which had been previously ordered, or those made on the 
initiative of the squadron commanders. Any such move would 
have therefore been made not through design, but by accident. 
Very few plans could provide for accidents, but Barham’s plan 
was proof against even accidents, except of course such accidents 
as bad weather, fog, etc. 

First, take the possible moves which Villeneuve might make. 
He might go to Ferrol, Brest, or up the Channel. The first two 
were sure to lead to a battle. In the first the English would have 
equal force, and in the second very superior force. The chances 
were very small that he would go directly into the Channel. In this 
case he would soon be seen and Cornwallis with superior 
numbers would start in pursuit. It was impossible that the flotilla 
could cross before he could catch up, as Keith would surely delay 
Villeneuve for some time. Thus there was nothing to fear from 
Villeneuve. 

Second, take the case of Ganteaume. He could leave port dur- 
ing Cornwallis’s absence, but his movements would be reported 
by the cruiser squadron left off Brest to observe him. If he 
went up the Channel to Boulogne, Cornwallis would be after 
him the next day and could surely overtake and defeat him before 
the flotilla could cross, especially as Keith could delay him for a 
time. If he went toward Ferrol, he would run directly into Corn- 
wallis and would surely be beaten. If he headed directly out to 
sea the chances were that he would be brought to action, but he 
had some possibility of getting away. If he were to escape, this 
would not be important if Villeneuve were destroyed. All he 
could do would be to divide his fleet up into divisions for com- 
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merce raiding. How little he could have accomplished along 
this line is apparent from the results of the campaign of the Brest 
squadron after Trafalgar. Thus there was nothing to fear from 
Ganteaume. 

Third, take the Rochefort squadron. This squadron could run 
into Ferrol and join the force there, or could go out on a raid 
against commerce. It actually took the latter course and accom- 
plished little. Thus there was nothing to fear from the Roche- 
fort squadron except a commerce raid. At this crisis this was a 
matter of little importance. 

Fourth, take the Ferrol squadron. This could escape without 
difficulty and if it put out directly to sea had a good chance of 
escaping. If it were to go toward Brest it would fall in with 
Cornwallis. If it went toward Cadiz it would meet Calder. Thus 
it could not do anything more than carry out a commerce raid. 

In addition, there was a slight possibility that Villeneuve would 
go to Cadiz. This possibility would be covered by Nelson’s 
squadron of 12 units, as the Admiralty knew that Nelson was 
headed in this direction. 

I am unable to find any way in which Barham’s plan could be 
improved on. The only chances of failure would result from poor 
weather conditions and the mistakes of subordinates, which of 
course could not well be taken into consideration. 

As regards the order itself, I would like to point out to you the 
fact that it nowhere gives the general plan which Barham had 
written down in his private memorandum of July 7, i. e., to 
decisively defeat the enemy so as to prevent further attempts of 
the blockaded squadrons to escape. To-day we would give this 
general plan. In those days it was seldom given. We will see 
later that it would have been of advantage to Calder to have 
known Barham’s intentions. 

Now we must see how the plan was executed. On July 9 
Cornwallis received word from Calder that the hostile forces in 
Ferrol were under orders to sail. At practically the same time 
he received the news which the Curiewx had brought from the 
West Indies, 7. e., that Villeneuve was headed for the Bay of 
Biscay. He sent this information on to Sterling and Calder. 
On the 12th, Barham’s orders of the 9th were received and he 
forwarded them on to Sterling and Calder. Cornwallis, on the 
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receipt of these orders, left a cruiser squadron to observe Brest, | 
and stood away to the southwest. By the 16th he was ip ss 
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position on a direct line between Brest and Ferrol and in the lati- 
tude of Rochefort. Then he turned back and sailed slowly towards 


Brest, arriving off that port on the 24th. He had been off his | 
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Hlockading station for 12 days, nearly double the time his orders 
required, and had gone a considerably greater distance from his 
tation. He sighted no hostile ship while on the cruise and 
received no information of any importance. Upon his return to 
Brest, he found all the French squadron still in port. 

Sterling before Rochefort received his orders on the 12th. He 
at once raised the blockade and went toward Ferrol. On the 
isth he joined Calder with his seven units. Calder waited until 
after dark and then stood away with his 19 units and two frigates 
to the point off Finisterre prescribed in the Admiralty’s orders. 
By the 16th he was about 100 miles west of Finisterre, and on the 
22d about 150 miles west northwest of the cape. The day was 
misty and the visibility very poor. At noon one of his lookout 
ships, about six miles ahead of the main body, reported a fleet of 


_ 7 sail to the westward. This was Villeneuve with the entire 
| combined fleet. Calder formed for battle and headed toward the 


enemy. Strategy had played its part. It now remained for tactics 
to bring the campaign to a brilliant conclusion. 


2. NAPOLEON’S ORDERS FROM May 15 To JULY 27 


While Barham was planning to meet Villeneuve when he 
returned to Europe, Napoleon was busy revising his orders to 


Villeneuve and supplementing them by additional instructions 
' td cover all cases which could arise. After the Didon had left 
Rochefort on May 3 with orders from the Emperor to Villeneuve 


to wait in the West Indies for 35 days after their receipt, Napoleon 
began to reconsider the situation. He began to count up Vil- 
leneuve’s supply of provisions and he saw that if Villeneuve waited 
as long as his present orders required, he would not have more 
than a month’s supplies on hand when he should arrive at Ferrol. 
Therefore, on May 15, Napoleon sent the frigate Topaze with 
new instructions to Villeneuve. These were as follows: 


CAMPAIGN ORDER No. 5. May I5 


1. Assumption—That Villeneuve would not be able to wait in West Indies. 
2.General plan—To concentrate a superior naval force in the Channel. 
3.(a) Villeneuve to sail for Ferrol immediately upow the receipt of these 
orders. 
(b) Except for this detail to follow his last orders sent by the Didon. 
(c) If Ganteaume could not sail from Brest by May 20, he was to remain 
there. 
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I do not know’ the exact date at which the Topaze reached 
Martinique, but assuming that she experienced average weather 
conditions she would have arrived about June 15. As Villeneuve 
sailed for home on the 11th, he never received these orders. This 
was a matter of no importance, as he was doing just what the 
orders required. Ganteaume could not get away by this time and 
so remained at Brest. Between the 21st and 23d of May three 
cruisers were sent to tell Villeneuve that Ganteaume had failed to 
sail. None of them ever reached Villeneuve. 

On May 20 Missiessy arrived at Rochefort. On May 23 he 
was ordered to put to sea at once to go to Martinique and join 
Villeneuve there, This would seem inconsistent with the order 
to Ganteaume not to sail; and, in fact, as soon as Napoleon heard 
of the poor condition of Missiessy’s squadron he cancelled the 
orders to sail. On May 29 Napoleon began to consider a new 
plan for the Rochefort squadron. In about a week this order was 
issued to Commodore Allemand, who had relieved Missiessy. It 
was very complicated and must be given in detail. It contained 
the following stipulations: 


SPECIAL ORDER TO ROCHEFORT SQUADRON. JUNE 5 


General plan—First, to cruise against English commerce and make demon- 
strations. Second, to join Villeneuve upon his arrival in European 
waters. 

1. From the 4th to the oth of July to demonstrate off the Irish coast. 

2.From July 29 to August 3 to be on a rendezvous 100 miles west of 
Ferrol, where Villeneuve might be expected. 

3. In case of failure to meet Villeneuve here, to go to a second rendezvous 
southwest of Brest—latitude 46° 55’; longitude 9° 30’—where he 
might expect to meet Villeneuve on his way to Brest from Ferrol. 

4.1f he did not meet Villeneuve here by August 13, to go to Vigo, Spain, 
where he would find new instructions. 

5. He could go into Ferrol at discretion. 

6. Finally the order read: “ Use all your audacity to do harm to the enemy 
—that is the pith of what the Emperor commands.” 

7. The squadron was not to sail until the blockading force disappeared, 
because as long as the enemy maintained a force off the port, they 
would be weakening their vital positions off Brest and Ferrol and 
that was what the Emperor wished. 


There are many points in this order which it may be profitable 
for us to discuss. First, the Emperor seems to have given 
Allemand two distinct missions, to make demonstrations and to 
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join Villeneuve. In the actual order he did not say this in so 
many words, but I think this may be inferred from his detailed 
instructions. It would seem better to have given him but one mis- 
sion, either to proceed at discretion to make demonstrations and 
raid commerce or to join Villeneuve. If he was to be used merely 
as a raiding force, it would seem better to have left him to act at 
discretion rather than to have required him to wait for stated 
periods at two rendezvous. If he were to join Villeneuve, it was 
of course excellent to have him join him before the action which 
would take place off Ferrol, and this was the object of sending him 
to the Finisterre rendezvous. But what chance was there that 
Villeneuve would appear at this rendezvous within a period of 
five days, when Napoleon had not the slightest information of 
Villeneuve and could only make a rough guess as to when he would 
leave the West Indies? As it happened, Villeneuve arrived just 
seven days before the time at which Allemand was due to arrive. 
Also, this rendezvous was frequented by English cruisers, and 
it was very doubtful whether Allemand could wait there for five 
days without being brought to action by superior forces. It is 
true that Allemand had a second rendezvous, but this was prac- 
tically in the cruising ground of the English Brest squadron, and 
he was almost certain to be located there and attacked before 
Villeneuve could meet him there. Thus there was practically no 
chance that he could join the combined fleet. If it had been 
desired that he join Villeneuve, would it not have been better to 
have Allemand go direct to Ferrol, where Villeneuve was expected, 
even if he had to run the gauntlet of the blockading squadron? 
Or would it not be advisable perhaps to have sent him out for 
short cruises until the time when Villeneuve’s arrival at Ferrol 
had been reported, so that he could be kept under Napoleon’s hand 
and sent to join Villeneuve when the junction could be made with 
certainty. As it was, Allemand was to leave possibly as early as 
June 10 and remain out until August 13, during which time it would 
ve impossible for the Emperor to have given him new orders. 
Even at the later date he would be at Vigo when he might be 
wanted at Brest. In our examination of the execution of this plan 
we shall see clearly the evil results of issuing on insufficient 
information a complicated order directing what shall be done for 
months in advance. 
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Napoleon began to have misgivings about this order, and on 
July 15, as the dates for the descent on the Irish coast had already 
passed, he sent word to cancel the order. A new order was sent 
as follows: , 


SPECIAL OrDER TO ALLEMAND. JULY 15 


General plan—Allemand to join Villeneuve. 

1. Allemand to wait in Rochefort until he received word from Gourdon 
that Villeneuve had arrived in Ferrol. 

2.On receipt of this information, Allemand to join Villeneuve at Ferrol 
immediately. : 


You will remember that Sterling left from off Ferrol on July 
12, Allemand received news of his departure and-on July 17 
sailed in accordance with his original orders. He never received 
the second order. 

In the meantime the Emperor arranged for Marmont to make 
a demonstration for the benefit of the English spies. On July 20 
he embarked a division of troops on the convoy at the Texel. 

As soon as Napoleon heard that the English squadrons had 
disappeared from before Brest and Rochefort, he concluded that 
Villeneuve was near at hand and that the English squadrons were 
concentrating against him, thus guessing the exact plan of the 
Admiralty. He thought that the Rochefort squadron and part 
of the Brest squadron had gone to reinforce Calder, a very reason- 
able conclusion to draw. Now, if his squadrons remained in port 
Villeneuve would be crushed by superior numbers. He must 
therefore attack at all points so that his numerical superiority 
would tell, or, at the least, each one of his squadrons must hold in 
play a force equal to its own. He issued: 


SPECIAL ORDER TO GANTEAUME. JULy 18 


1.Ganteaume to drive in the English observation force and clear up the 
situation at Brest. 

2. To attack anything less than 17 of the line. 

3. lf Cornwallis had entirely disappeared to enter the Channel and assist 
the flotilla to cross. 


On July 24 Ganteaume received these orders and at the same 
time saw Cornwallis returning with at least 17 or 18 of the line.- 
He correctly refused to engage, being inferior in numbers. 

On July 24 Napoleon received word that Villeneuve had left 
Martinique on June 5. This greatly confused the situation, as 
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Magon and the Didon were due to get there at about this time. 
Had the new orders arrived in time or was he still operating under 
the obsolete orders with which he had left Toulon? If the latter 
was the case, and it was very probable, Villeneuve would go to 
the Canaries for 20 days and then to Cadiz. If Villeneuve 
were to go to Cadiz then it would be necessary to shift the point 
of concentration from Ferrol to that port. Napoleon therefore 
sent off orders for all the forces, except the Brest squadron, to 
concentrate at Cadiz, should Villeneuve fail to appear at Finisterre 
after a reasonable time-limit had been reached. This order was 
to be sent to Ferrol, Vigo and Cadiz by the ship-of-the-line 
Regulus, then at Lorient. It was also sent overland, very fortu- 
nately, as it turned out, for the Regulus never left port. 

I must ask you to excuse me from giving all the details of this 
order. There were either a number of bad mistakes in it or errors 
have crept into the copies of it which have been preserved, so that 
I cannot reconcile the instructions given to Allemand and Gour- 
don with their former orders and with each other. The general 
idea of the order was as follows: 


CAMPAIGN OrpER No. 6. JuLy 27 


1. Assumption—Villeneuve, due to a failure to receive his orders, might 
be proceeding toward Cadiz rather than Ferrol. 

2. General plan—Should this prove to be the case, the concentration would 
be made at Cadiz. 

3. (a) If Allemand did not meet Villeneuve by August 3, he was to assume 
that the latter was proceeding to Cadiz. Allemand was to join him 
there. 

(b) Gourdon, with all the French and Spanish ships in Ferrol, was to 
wait for Villeneuve until August 8. If he did not appear by that 
time, Gourdon was to go to Cadiz. 

(c) If Villeneuve appeared at Ferrol after August 8, he was to go to 
Cadiz. 

(d) If Villeneuve appeared at Cadiz, he was to join the Ferrol and 
Rochefort squadrons and go to Boulogne via Ferrol and Brest. 


If you will notice that, according to his original orders, Al- 
lemand was not to enter any port until after August:13, you will 
wonder how he was to receive the order that he was to leave for 
Cadiz on August 3. It would take two days to get the word to 
Lorient and then it would be difficult for the Regulus to find 
Allemand off Finisterre in only five days. It would seem that 
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there must have been some mistake in dates. However, this had 
no practical result, as Villeneuve actually came to Ferrol before 
the dates mentioned. With the orders to Villeneuve and Gourdon 
went copies of the original orders under which Allemand had 
sailed. 

These orders were not counter-orders, and did not have that 
bad point. The Emperor’s plan was still to concentrate a large 
force to gain command of the English Channel. In this order he 
was providing a new point of concentration, in case the combined 
fleet appeared at Cadiz instead of Ferrol. However, in trying 
to cover all possible cases and instructing the squadron com- 
manders what to do in each, he tied them down to a number of 
complicated details. But it is impossible to foresee everything, 
Something must be left to the subordinate and he must be trained 
to act on his own initiative. Even the greatest of commanders 
can do nothing unless his subordinates have this habit of acting 
quickly and without orders in unexpected situations, It would 
seem that better results would have been obtained if the Emperor 
had given out his general plan and then allowed the subordinate 
to work out the details. This was the more important in those 
days when information could be transmitted so slowly and orders 
seemed to arrive too late. But we would be wasting time to 
attempt to criticize individuals for issuing orders which would 
not be considered correct to-day. The leaders on each side issued 
their orders after the fashion of the day and in judging them 
we must measure their work by the standard of 1805, not that of 
to-day. 

SEVENTH LETTER 
I. VILLENEUVE AND CALDER OFF FINISTERRE 


We must now go back to Calder and Villeneuve. As you will 
remember, we left these two admirals on July 22 about to engage. 


* Calder believed that the combined fleet had but 16 of the line, and 


he was therefore very much surprised to see 20 of the line in the 
enemy’s formation. But, as he had 15 of the line, of which four 
were three-deckers, 19 units in all, he was still practically equal 
to the combined fleet in numbers. If we consider the far greater 
efficiency of the English ships, the remarkably poor material 
condition of the French and Spanish ships, the lack of seamanship 
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of their captains and crews, their great number of sick, and the 
natural effect of the continued policy of evasion upon their 
personnel, we may sce that the conditions were greatly in Calder’s 
favor and that it was reasonably certain that the Admiralty’s 
plan would be crowned with the complete success it deserved. 
But here nature took a hand in the game. When all was needed 
was a few hours of clear weather, the fog set in and, except for 
short intervals, continued through the afternoon. 

Calder, of course, did not know the poor condition of the French 
and Spanish ships, but still he made every possible effort to force 
the action to a definite decision. But the fog foiled him. Both 
fleets fell into confusion and neither admiral was able to exert any 
control over his forces. An intermittent action was carried out 
during the afternoon and far into the night, each ship firing when- 
ever it was able to see an enemy. : 

On the next day each fleet was widely scattered and Villeneuve 
could see for the first time that two of the Spanish ships, San 
Raphael and Firme, which had fallen out of their position in the 
van during the action, had been captured by the enemy. On the 
English side, the Windsor Castle, a three-decker, was so badly 
damaged as to be unable to take a position in the line. This made 
the opposing forces after the action 18 to 17 units. 

Let us now examine Villeneuve’s course of action. He had 
orders to go to Ferrol. He was still slightly superior in numbers. 
But he had first to assemble his badly scattered fleet. To do this 
better he embarked in the frigate Hortense. By about 10 a. m. his 
fleet was concentrated. The English squadron was sighted on 
the horizon to the northeast. There was a fresh wind from the 
northwest and the sea was rough. During the morning Villeneuve 
remained undecided as to what course to take. At 1.30, however, 
he signalled a general chase on course northeast, and prepared to 
engage. But he had waited too long and at dark was still 10 
miles away from the enemy. During the night the wind unfortu- 
nately shifted to northeast, thus giving the English the weather 
position. As their ships were better handled, the English were 
able to keep their distance, although Villeneuve kept up his 
chase. 

On the night of this day, the 24th, the sea became very rough 
and the combined fleet, falling into great disorder, suffered 
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serious damage aloft. On the next morning, the 25th, the English 


















Sg%adron was out of sight. At noon the frigate Didon si ieward 
that she had made out Cape Finisterre. The wind was still frop sete S° 
the northeast, foul for a course toward Ferrol. The conditigy iis t@! 
of many ships of the combined fleet was at this time i 


alarming. Several had suffered severely in the action, 
one had from 60 to 200 sick. Provisions and water were g 
scarce, and one ship had water for only five days. It 


tthe present wind he decided that Cadiz was the easiest port io keep 
tte make and therefore signalled a course in that direction. jug ws pai 
after he had done this, he decided, after a consultation w 
Gravina, that it would be possible to make Vigo, and so at § p.m 
he-stood away in that direction. During the night the wi 
fell and shifted to the southeast. On the next morning, 
26th, it was south, and when it further shifted to the southw 
Villeneuve made Ferrol the destination. But the wind kept om re 
to the north and the course had to be set for Vigo again. This 
time it remained steady until the combined fleet could get into) o 
this port, where it arrived on the 28th. You may perhap| 
criticize Villeneuve for his indecision on the 23d, but considering 
that he had fought a battle in which he had lost two ships ani} fi 
considering the disorder of his fleet and its general inefficiency, 
I do not see that this was other than a natural and pardonablep | 
mistake, if indeed it were a mistake at all. As regards his subs} 
quent action you may perhaps accuse him of indecision and of 
issuing counter-orders, but I fail to see what else he could have 
done under the poor weather conditions and the constant shiftingy 
of the wind. I think you must allow that he did about the bes} 
he could have done under the actual conditions: 
Now let us examine Calder’s course of action. As he was 
later court-martialed for what he did you must not allow t 
to influence your judgment, and you must be especially careful y 
to place yourself exactly in his position and not to judge him 
what you know of Barham’s and Villeneuve’s plans and the after) if 
events. On the morning of the 23d, the day after the action, 
found his fleet widely scattered. Tlae two prizes with the t 
frigates and the Thunderer and ]Vindsor Castle were fat ind 
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the English : , ‘ ; 

N Si jeward, that is, away from the French. Many of his other ships 
S still frog sere so crippled aloft that they could not beat to windward. For 
» condi itis reason Calder decided that he could not force a continuation 
time tryjy of the action. He ran down to leeward and joined his crippled 
oft, ‘ins. This must have been the retreat which Villeneuve reported. 
“Te gettigs He sent the Windsor Castle on to Cornwallis, as her injuries were 
It yg pgreat as to prevent her from taking part in an action. On the 






le port ay ath the wind changed in his favor, and it is evident that he could 
‘et. Wii) lave engaged if he so desired. He decided not to engage, but 
keep between the combined fleet and the Ferrol squadron. Let 


lest port} 10 seams 

ion, Jug] ws paint the actual situation in which he found himself : 

tion with ist. The Admiralty had given him no distinct mission, 
at§p.mj although it could easily and properly have done so. This 
the win) implied that he could select his own mission. 

ning, 2d. He had fought an action, captured two ships, and 
outhw inflicted greater loss on the enemy than he had himself 


| kept of} received. 

in. This 3d. Still he had suffered quite serious loss himself and 
get into) one three-decker was completely out of commission, thus 
perhaps}. compensating for the loss of the two Spanish ships. 

isidering 4th. He did not know the real condition of the combined 
hips and} fleet. It had put up a very stout fight and the two ships 
ficiency} § which had been taken had made a very brave resistance. Vil- 
rdonable} — leneuve on the 23d had seemed anxious to continue the action, 
is subs} and certainly acted as though he had not admitted defeat. 
| and of 5th. He had, according to his information, 16 ships in his 
ld have = rear at Ferrol, and if he were to fight another drawn battle 
shifting) with Villeneuve, he would be in a bad position if this were 
the bes} ty appear. 

6th. A defeat at this time would be a great disaster, and 
he wa} = would give Villeneuve great chances of joining the Ferrol 


low r squadron and defeating Cornwallis. 
care 
tin You may say that, if the Ferrol squadron was a great danger 


he atts M his rear, this danger would be the greater the longer he put 
tion, ff the decision with Villeneuve, and that if the situation were 
the tw¢ “flows, this was just the time to win a decisive victory to clear 
far it up. But this is easy to say a hundred years after the event 
and I doubt if you really understand the great resolution it requires 
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in order to initiate of your own accord a decisive battle upon 
which the safety of the nation depends. Calder was a good and 
accomplished commander, but he was not a Nelson, he was not 
a genius, he just did not have the resolution which was necessary 
to bring the affair to a successful conclusion, and he did not 
have any definite orders from the Admiralty which emphasized 
the necessity of completely defeating the combined fleet and would 
thus have forced him to push the affair to a decision. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Calder was censured by a court of his 
brother officers for making this decision, I do not believe that 
we can afford to repeat the harsh criticisms which every writer 
has hastened to direct at him. 

In accordance with his decision to play the game safe and to 
refuse action as long as the wind prevented Villeneuve from 
getting into Ferrol, he stood away to the northward. On the 
25th he lost sight of the combined fleet to the southward. Send- 
ing in his two prizes, he remained all day of the 26th on the 
station originally assigned to him by the Admiralty, in the hope 
that he might meet Nelson. As nothing was sighted he headed 
toward Ferrol, where he arrived on the 29th. The strategic 
operations of. Villeneuve and Calder could well be called a draw. 
Napoleon had not effected his concentration at Ferrol and Bar- 
ham had failed in his well-drawn plan to destroy Villeneuve. 


2. THE CONCENTRATION 

Permit me to remind you that Nelson arrived with 12 units 
at Gibraltar on July 19, three days before Calder’s action. After 
discussing the situation with Collingwood, who believed that 
the combined fleet was bound for Ferrol, he decided to take 
over the command of the Spanish station, to blockade Carthagena 
and Cadiz. Nelson reorganized the entire station with Bicker- 
ton in the Mediterranean, Knight at the Straits and Collingwood 
from Cadiz to St. Vincent. He went with his own squadron 
to Tetuan to take on water and provisions. On the 24th, while 
standing out to the westward through the straits, he met a sloop 
from Lisbon, which gave him a newspaper containing the news 
which the Curieux had brought home. Nelson now saw that Vil- 
leneuve was headed for the Bay of Biscay. He at once set out to 
Ferrol, but meeting unfavorable winds on the Portuguese coast, 
he decided to make direct for Ireland or Brest. 
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When Calder arrived off Ferrol on July 29, he found to his 
surprise that everything was the same as before. The regular 
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Ferrol squadron was there and there was no sign of Villeneuve. 
Deciding that Villeneuve must have gone to Cadiz, as indeed 
he nearly did, he sent home the Malta, which had suffered severely 
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in action, and resumed the blockade with 13 ships, of which 
three were three-deckers. On August I a strong wind from the 
southwest, blew him out of his position. On the 2d, in accor- 
dance with the instructions of the Admiralty, he detached Sterling 
with his remaining five units (the Windsor Castle had been sent 
home) with orders to return to Rochefort, and if there were 
nothing there to go to Brest. Calder with his remaining 11 units 
kept about 50 miles north of Ferrol, possibly looking for the 
French Rochefort squadron, which he might well have expected 
to find on its way to Ferrol. On the 9th Calder sent the Dragon 
in to reconnoiter the port. It returned to him with the surpris- 
ing news that the combined fleet was in port in addition to the 
regular Ferrol squadron. Now Calder was in exactly the same 
position in which Orde found himself off Cadiz earlier in the 
campaign. He might wait off the port to trail the enemy when 
he should come out, or he might retire immediately upon Corn- 
wallis. Following the example of Orde he decided upon the 
latter and safer course and, leaving the Dragon to watch Ferrol, 
he stood away to join Cornwallis on August Io. 

In the meantime Marmont’s demonstration had produced 
good results. The Admiralty, quick to learn the news, and 
believing Cornwallis to have 25 ships of the line, when he had 
but 20 or 21, ordered him to reinforce Keith with three two- 
deckers. This order was issued on July 22. Four days later 
Cornwallis was ordered to send three more. Although he had 
but 18 of the line with him when he received the order, he 
immediately sent off three of his smallest two-deckers. This 
gave him but 15 ships, or about 22 units, and dangerously 
weakened his force. Barham soon came to realize this, and on 
July 30 ordered all six ships back. Five of the six ships arrived on 
Keith’s station between July 30 and August 6. I am unable to 
find what happened to the sixth ship. Just as Keith was about 
to send the five ships back, he received an order to retain three 
of them. This series of orders and counter-orders clearly shows 
the strain under which Barham was working, and the momentary 
indecision of this great commander proves what great resolution a 
high leader requires at critical moments. Marmont’s trick had thus 
accounted for three of the line. To be sure, these were all small 
two-deckers. 
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Except for this slight dispersion, the great concentration now 
took place. On August 13 Sterling, having found Rochefort 
empty, joined Cornwallis with his five units. On the 14th, 
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Calder appeared with his 10 units. On the 15th, Nelson arrived 
with 12. Cornwallis had probably 25 units, assuming three of 
the ships sent to Keith had returned. This gave a grand total 
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of 52 units. But as a number of ships, including the Victory and 
Glory, three-deckers, had to go into port for refitting, ‘there 
remained but 36 of the line with his flag, not counting Dragon off 
Ferrol and Goliath, which Cornwallis had sent in search of Calder. 
Of these 36 ships, it is not stated how many were three-deckers, 
This is a great misfortune, as it is especially desirable that we 
should know exactly the strength of Cornwallis’s force at this 
turning point of the whole campaign. However, we may deter- 
mine the number within certain limits by means of circumstantial 
evidence. In the list of ships given in the Naval Chronicle for 
July 20 were 20 three-deckers, exclusive of guard ships. Now I 
can account with practical certainty for nine three-deckers, which 
were not with Cornwallis on August 15. This limits the number 
he could have had to 11. Now let us determine the lower limit. On 
July 12 Cornwallis had seven three-deckers when he left Brest. 
It is practically certain that he had the same number when he 
returned on July 24. As he heard of Calder’s action by the 28th, 
it is not probable that he would detach any three-deckers during 
the weeks following it. It is, therefore, extremely probable that 
he still had seven three-deckers om August 15. Now Nelson, 
Sterling and Calder brought to him four more three-deckers, but 
as two of these were sent into port, this would give him a minimum 
number of nine three-deckers. Thus we have determined the 
number to between 11 andg. As Lord Barham in a memorandum 
of August 20 stated that he had 10 three-deckers, I will accept 
this number as correct. Therefore, there were at Brest a total 
of 10 three-deckers and 26 two-deckers, 46 units in all, exclusive 
of Goliath and Dragon. 

The Naval Chronicle gives Keith on July 20 six two-deckers 
and five 50’s, and Barham gives him nine two-deckers (of which 
some must have been 50’s) with five more fitting out in port on 
August 20. I will therefore count Keith as having seven units 
at sea and four units in port, able to put to sea in from one to three 
weeks. 

As to the ships fitting out in the Channel ports, Barham says 
there were on August 20 five three-deckers and 11 two-deckers 
“ ready or nearly ready for use for emergency service in the Chan- 
nel.’ I should estimate that these ships would be available in a 
period of from one to four weeks, depending of course upon the 
energy with which the Admiralty completed the repairs and 
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obtained the crews. These ships, if put into commission, would 
naturally be far less efficient than ships in regular commission. 

The concentration of 46 units off Brest, backed up by these 
powerful reserves, killed all hope of the successful execution of 
Napoleon’s plan as long as it was kept up. It is worthy of 
notice that both Calder and Nelson had retired on their own 
initiative to concentrate at the critical point at the critical moment. 
This concentration off Brest was, as Corbett shows, a fixed doctrine 
in the English service. 


3. THE DISPERSION 


Thus the invasion project had for the time been met and ren- 
dered impossible by the concentration of the English Navy. But 
suppose that this were not Napoleon’s plan, had never been his 
plan. There is no telling even to this day what his plan actually 
was and many believe that he was merely making a great demon- 
stration to cover another object. Perhaps, as far as Cornwallis 
could tell, what Napoleon desired most of all was to force the 
English concentration in the Channel so that he could gain his 
ulterior object without opposition. We may readily see that the 
problem presented to Cornwallis was not as simple as it might at 
first appear. It could not be solved by a mere passive defence, by 
a mere waiting in the Channel. 

Villeneuve, looking at the matter from Cornwallis’s point of 
view, might take several courses of action. First, he might remain 
at Ferrol and control the great trade routes which led to England. 
Here he could do great damage to the English commerce, especially 
as the great convoys from the West Indies, India and the Levant 
were due to pass his position on their way to England within a 
few weeks. 

Second, he might go to Cadiz and fall upon Collingwood. Here 
he could do great damage to the English commerce. He would 
hold a fine strategic position. If the English remained concen- 
trated in the Channel, then he could act as he pleased in the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean and attack their trade with im- 
punity. If, on the other hand, the English sent a squadron against 
him, he could beat it if it were inferior to him; and, if it were 
superior, he might well, by means of quick information or a lucky 
chance, avoid it and go to the Channel, where the English must be 
inferior to him. 
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Third, he might to go to the West Indies again or to India and 
act along the same lines. 

Therefore, the English concentration in the Channel would parry 
but one of the possible courses of action of the enemy. It left 
Villeneuve absolutely free to carry out with impunity any plan 
other than a direct move into the Channel, and, as we have seen, 
there were many effective plans open to him. The concentration 
in the Channel placed the English on the defensive in an impos- 
sible position, one which they could not afford to hold for any 
time. It was therefore an absolute necessity to shut the combined 
fleet up in port or to bring it to battle so as either to destroy it 
or to so cripple it that it could not for the present undertake any 
active operations. 

Therefore it was necessary for Cornwallis to send a part of the 
Channel squadron against Villeneuve. It was also essential for 
him to continue the blockade of Brest and to hold the entrance 
to the Channel. Cornwallis must divide his fleet. He had, as we 
have seen, 46 units, 10 three-deckers and 26 two-deckers. What 
news did he have of the hostile forces? He knew that Ganteaume 
had 24 units in Brest. He had received a report from Calder that 
the Rochefort squadron had joined Villeneuve, and he could there- 
fore estimate the hostile forces at Ferrol at 35 units. Now, how 
should he divide his force? The combined fleet was the stronger 
of his two opponents, but the position at Brest was the key-point 
to the whole theater of war. Therefore he must make the 
blockading force at Brest nearer the strength of Ganteaume than 
the detached force would be to the strength of the combined fleet. 
Thus although Ganteaume had only 24 to Villeneuve’s probable 
35, he divided the forces equally, each part having five three- 
deckers and 13 two-deckers, 23 units. In addition, Calder was 
given the Dragon and Goliath, if he could lay his hands on them. 
This would give him 25 units. 

In accordance with this decision, the following order issued: 


OrpER—CoRNWALLIS TO SiR RoBERT CALDER 


The French and Spanish squadrons from the West Indies having arrived ° 
at Ferrol, you are hereby required and directed to proceed off that port 
immediately with the ships named in the margin [18 of the line, which I 
will give in detail later]. The Dragon has been left there, and the Goliath 
was sent to you on the 12th instant. 
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You are to endeavor, as soon as possible, to get information of the 
enemy’s force and situation, and use your utmost exertion to prevent. 
| their sailing, or to intercept them should they attempt it. 

If you should learn, upon your arrival off that port, that part of the 
enemy’s ships have sailed from thence, and it should appear to you that 
with the whole or part (according to the force of the enemy), of the 
squadron under your direction you should have no prospect of overtaking 
them, you are in that case to keep what may be deemed a sufficient force 
for any French or Spanish ships remaining at Ferrol ready for sea, and 
to send the remainder of the ships to join me off Ushant. 

The several frigates, etc., named herein [Naiad, Iris, Nimble] have been 
sent by me to gain information and to watch the enemy: you are to keep 
such of them as you may conceive necessary to send me information upon 
all occasions when anything occurs which may be thought of sufficient 
consequence. 

You are to give directions to the ships looking out, upon their dis- 
covering the enemy at sea, to ascertain, if possible, their course and 
probable destination, and then to push on before them, to communicate the 
same to you, or to the flag-officer under my command who may be here- 
after stationed off Rochefort, or to Ireland, if that should appear to be 
their route, giving the information with all possible expedition, that the 
officers so stationed may be the better prepared to intercept the force of 
the enemy. 

Given on board the Ville de Paris, Ushant, August 16, 1805. 

W. CorNWALLIs. 


Now let us see what effect the various possible moves for 
Villeneuve would have had upon the success of this plan. 

First, he might remain in Ferrol indefinitely. In this case Corn- 
wallis’s plan would have perfect success. 

Second, he might and probably would come out. He might 
go: 

a. Toward the Channel. 
b. To Cadiz. 
If he went toward the Channel he might: 
a. Meet Calder. 
b. Avoid Calder and meet Cornwallis. 

If he met Calder, and the chances were that he would, with the 
elaborate arrangements Cornwallis had made to scout for him, 
there would be an action between Calder with 23 to 25 units 
against Villeneuve with 29 to 35. What would be the result? 
Nelson said that if Calder had 27 or 28 ships he would have equal 
chances, but Calder had but 18 to 20 ships. I believe the following 
would be the result : 
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ist. Calder very severely defeated, losing say five ships, 
2d. Villeneuve so severely handled that he would not be 
able to do anything for three months. 

Thus Villeneuve would have won a tactical victory and suffered 
a strategical defeat. If Villeneuve avoided Calder and attacked 
Cornwallis, I predict that due to the greater ability of Cornwallis, 
the possibility of reinforcements reaching him before the action, 
and the greater efficiency of the Brest squadron, the action would 
have been drawn, each side suffering great losses. As to what 
would happen then, I will allow you to judge for yourself, but I 
believe the chances would be in favor of the English pulling 
through, though their position would indeed be desperate. 

If Villeneuve went to Cadiz, then Calder would be in a favor- 
able position to follow him up and join hands with Collingwood. 
Bickerton would be called in and there would be a total force of 
33 to 35 units off Cadiz, sufficient to hold the combined fleet in 
port. 

Thus we see that Cornwallis ran a great risk; but the great 
results he stood to win in my opinion certainly justified this risk. 
In war it is always necessary to run risks, and although as you 
know Napoleon openly criticized this move, I believe that in his 
heart he admired Cornwallis for making it, because it was a move 
after his own heart. But while there were certain risks, they 
were not as great as might be supposed. A quick action like the 
plan required would be entirely unexpected by. Villeneuve, and 
it would regain the initiative. 

When we consider that this plan was ordered by Cornwallis 
entirely without orders from superior authority, we must certainly 
place Cornwallis high on the list of English naval heroes. It was 
the most brilliant strategic move of the campaign, and brought 
the great results it deserved. I must bring to your notice the fact 
that at the very time Cornwallis was giving Calder his orders, 
Barham was writing out the order for practically the identical 
move. This, so far as I know, is the most perfect example of 
strategic indoctrination in all naval history. By acting on his own 
initiative Cornwallis had saved three or four days of invaluable 
time. 
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4. VILLENEUVE’S DECISION 


As soon as Villeneuve reached Vigo he set to work with great 
energy to prepare the combined fleet for sea. He wrote to 
Gourdon at Ferrol saying that he would continue on to Ferrol 
and asking that the Ferrol squadron might come to aid him in 
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the action he expected he would have to fight off the port. 
Gourdon, however, was sick and did not even move out to 
the harbor entrance, where he had been ordered by the Emperor 
to wait for the combined fleet, so as to join it the instant it arrived. 

Villeneuve left at Vigo the French ship Atlas, the Spanish 
ships Espaia and America, all of which were in no condition to 
go to sea. With them he left 800 sick. He took on board pro- 
visions and water and, after a stay in port of only four days, 
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sailed on July 31 to Ferrol. You must admit that he had shown 
very commendable energy. 

The combined fleet was now reduced to 15 ships, all two. 
deckers, and in an action with Calder, who still had 16 units, jt 
must surely have been defeated. But now the luck, which had been 
so against Villeneuve after the battle of July 22, turned in his 
favor. A strong wind came up from the southwest, which blew 
Calder away and Villeneuve at the same time into Ferrol, 

I must call your attention to the sketch of the sea coast neat 
Ferrol. You will notice that there are three bays which extend 
in to the east, southeast and south. The first contains Ferrol Har. 
bor; the second, Betanzos Bay, contains a good anchorage; and 
the third, Corunna Bay, contains the seaport of Corunna. You 
will see that the entrances to Ferrol harbor and Corunna Bay 
were so narrow that it would not be possible to leave them with 
an unfavorable wind, and that, in most cases, where a wind was 
favorable for leaving one, it would be foul for the other. 

On August 2 the combined fleet was just off the entrance to 
Ferrol Harbor, when the flagship was boarded by an officer who 
presented Villeneuve with an order from the Emperor. This 
stipulated that the Ferrol squadron was to be ready for sea at 
the entrance to the harbor, that Villeneuve was to rally it there 
and without entering the port himself to proceed with the united 
squadrons to Brest. It also stated “ that in no case, will your fleet 
enter the port of Ferrol.” Villeneuve immediately signalled to 
the fleet to turn back and anchor in Corunna Bay. Gravina, 
with the two Spanish ships, was leading the column and had gone 
too far into Ferrol to turn back. Thus he went on and anchored 
with the Ferrol squadron in that port, while Villeneuve anchored 
with 13 French ships in Corunna Bay. This separation of force 
had the following disadvantages : 

Ist. The ships at Corunna could not make the necessary 
repairs and could not get water and provisions due to the lack 
of resources at Corunna. 

2d. There was certain to be a great delay in getting the 
two parts of the fleet out to sea, as each required the 
wind from different directions. 

I wish to call your attention to the great error of Napoleon in 
attempting to regulate the details of the fleet’s operations from 
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- Shown 
gh a distance. Such hard and fast orders were sent from a 
ll two. fistance of about 600 miles and were issued just 17 days before, 
Nits, jt ad at this time Napoleon did not know whether Villeneuve was 
Ad been in the West Indies, the Canaries, Cadiz or Ferrol. You will 
An his gadily admit that orders issued in this fashion will usually do 
h blew , great deal of harm, real material harm. In addition, such 
ieailed orders must have a bad moral effect upon the commander 
t neat who receives them. In this case the success of the entire campaign 
extend depended upon Villeneuve and the Emperor should have shown 
I Har. by his orders that he had complete confidence in his admiral. 
—" Itis evident that the object of this order was to force Villeneuve 
a Bay | toward Brest without delay, but, while speed is extremely im- 
, od portant, undue haste is always an error, and as it happened in 
this case the order resulted in a greater delay than if Villeneuve 
could have gone into Ferrol immediately upon his arrival. 

ce tp | After anchoring in Corunna Bay Villeneuve received a letter 
who | from Napoleon dated July 16, which merely repeated the instruc- 
This | tions sent out by the Didon. He was given entire initiative as to 
the course of action he should take in effecting the great con- 
centration in the Channel. He also received an imperfect copy of 
Allemand’s orders, in which Decres had correctly stated the times 
for the two rendezvous, but had omitted all mention of the fact 
d to | that after August 13 Allemand was to retire on Vigo. This error, 
vina, | However, was fortunately corrected by a later dispatch which he 
gone received about August 5. On this day he received news on 
cored | July 20 Nelson had arrived at Gibraltar and on the 26th had sailed 
ored | (0 the westward. 

‘orce | As it was absolutely necessary for the fleet to spend some days 
in port to take on provisions and make repairs, Villeneuve sent 
sary | out the frigate Didon to meet Allemand at his second rendezvous, 
lack | which was southwest of Brest. The latter was ordered: 

Ist. To remain on his rendezvous until Villeneuve arrived. 


ea at 
there 
nited 
fleet 


‘the 2d. But, if he heard that Villeneuve had gone to Cadiz, 
the which was a possible course of action, he was to follow him 
there. 


nin} A letter was sent by land to Vigo with similar instructions. 
rom | On August 10 Didon encountered the English frigate Phoenix. 
Captain Milius of the Didon decided to fight his way through, 
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but after a long and well-fought action was forced to surrender. 
This was a lucky stroke for the English. 

During the stay of the combined fleet at Ferrol and Corunna, 
Villeneuve and Gravina went over the situation very thoroughly. 
Both realized that the successful execution of the plan had de- 
pended upon the speed with which the fleet could get back from 
the West Indies and upon the element of surprise. With Calder 
beaten and. Nelson left behind, there were excellent chances 
of success. But the English had been warned, and, instead of 
surprising Calder, the latter had surprised Villeneuve and had 
beaten him. Instead of coming into Ferrol with 20 ships all in 
good condition and with ample supplies on July 15 and with 
the moral stimulus of a victory, 15 ships had arrived there on 
August 2, out of supplies and water, in miserable condition and 
with the moral depression caused by defeat. Nelson had left 
Gibraltar on July 26 and would surely be able to join Cornwallis 
off Brest before the combined fleet could arrive there. Villeneuve 
must expect to fight his way through 4o of the line, of which 
many were three-deckers, while he had himself but 29 of the line, 
of which only one was a three-decker. Both admirals agreed that 
there was very little hope of fighting a way through to Brest. I 
think you must agree that this was correct decision. What 
other courses of action were there? The Emperor had suggested 
the route around the north end of Scotland, but how take this 
route, in which the worst kind of weather could be expected, with 
such ships and such crews? This plan was correctly eliminated. 
The only chance was to run into Brest without having to fight 
an action. If this was not possible then the concentration must 
be given up. In this case Villeneuve could maintain a position 
at Ferrol in the hope that the English would send an inferior 
detachment against him, or he must go to Cadiz, which course of 
action the Emperor’s orders permitted if there appeared to him 
no possibility of getting to Brest or into the Channel. 


On August 7 Villeneuve, having with commendable energy put 
on provisions and water for 45 days and made all the necessary 
repairs, decided to sail. Then commenced a series of mishaps and 
misfortunes. It was not until the 13th that the entire fleet got 
out of port and by this time sickness had so reduced the crews that 
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over 2000 of the regular complements were missing. When ready 
for sea the fleet was made up as follows: 


French ships: 
Bucentaure (flagship of Admiral Villeneuve)..80 guns. From Toulon. 


Formidable (Rear Admiral Dumaneir)........ 80 guns. From Toulon. 
WMO TBI aceal ere. ami ae 80 guns. From Toulon. 
ORL) bx tied sie dria preipp caple sek pia v fete 80 guns. From Toulon. 
oii haa ins sc hese wa nobetad ik mas ata cel 74 guns. From Toulon. 
ET int aie ow paw b40,4 4 40 44-5 ek kb kme koe 74 guns. From Toulon. 
eS ek bo kads v4.09 actos vi ode stacy ieee 74 guns. From Toulon. 
BereEane III. OPI RTO A 74 guns. From Toulon. 
Intrepide ..... Bea eit hs dines eben ad Pees 74 guns. From Toulon. 
IS ETS OTT Ce gh ST Tee 74 guns. From Toulon. 
Ee ths on bac ce has rind dead aieet © 74 guns. From Cadiz. 
Algesiras (Rear Admiral Magon)............ 74 guns. From Rochefort. 
mmm SILOS BONG STR EOL 1. eat 74 guns. From Rochefort. 
Pemeweia ai .aics Voces Lieticl a8 fide cans. 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
OIE lS aE coe Cling oie g PS ae 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
INR. sie st id'c x wis occas 5.1 eteeisic cidesex musi ee 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
NE TOME he no a x n.d pps 5 3 tacnin binacns 918 de 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
Ree Se Bo ei, Oe cere bats Soe sa ieee 74 guns. From Ferrol. 


Spanish ships: 


Argonauta (Admiral Gravina) ............... 80 guns. From Cadiz. 
is Bes AE ele 08 S04 .be on sun mate sed PRS He 74 guns. From Cadiz. 
Pracipe de Astitias’'. 6656.00. a eA 112 guns. From Ferrol. 
MAOINODS SL 4h i asti\\ Sule. yee. Val ae 80 guns. From Ferrol. 
DOME RONCISCO A: ASIS oe piss byvoee vipieigs s oulen 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
NCPINMRTIRE, 15905, lu Gig oj 1 dh LM ale ©) o-oo 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
TE are aby db .6, 5-4 00-4nn i eradet sign vis’ & ein beak ae 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
SES IRAE oe GA SEAR eS EEA EE 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
NIN 555s ns was aig ong Soc de FORA Ca ea ae 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
ee SRR INEPOMUCCHO: «. ..- «502° 4s 4 fcehe <oedee 74 guns. From Ferrol. 
OS ok oi bese emi adbwhepeaives ees 74 guns. From Ferrol. 


French frigates: Rhin, Hermione, Cornelie, Hortense and Themis. In 
addition, three corvettes. 
Spanish frigates: Flora. Corvettes: Mercurio and Indagora. 


This made a grand total of 29 of the line, of which one was a 
thtee-decker, with 11 cruisers. 

Although I have no information on the subject, I will be willing 
to hazard a guess to the effect that Villeneuve believed his only 
chance of carrying out the plan lay in running into Brest without 
fighting. He could be practically certain that the English had 
40 of the line between him and Brest. Even if he were so fort- 
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unate as to meet but a detached portion of this force instead of 
the main body, he knew that this force could retire on the main 
body before he could bring it to action, as the condition of the 
combined fleet would not have allowed any good maneuvering, 
smart seamanship or fast sailing. Therefore, it was very im- 
portant for him to avoid all English cruisers, for if they could 
track him and report his advance he would be forced to fight the 
very superior squadron of the enemy either all at once, or, at best, 
in two successive actions. 

On the 13th Villeneuve left with the combined fleets. He set 
the course a little to the north of west. During the afternoon 
an English frigate, Jris, appeared, and Villeneuve formed line of 


battle and tacking in succession at 6 p. m., stood to the north north- ' 


east. At 2 a.m. of the 14th, Villeneuve went back to his original 
course. At daybreak the /ris was still at hand and was not driven 
off until 2 p. m. Another frigate, the Naiad, appeared to the 
southeast of. the combined fleet, but disappeared in the afternoon. 
On the same day the ship-of-the-line Dragon was reported by the 
French frigates as about 30° north of the fleet. Also two squadrons 
of 14 and 6 sail respectively were reported. The first was probably 
the result of a mistake in signalling and the second was found to 
be composed of merchantmen. When it was nearly dark three 
ships (Dragon, Phoentx and her prize, the Didon) were seen in 
the distance, but no attempt was made to chase them. Finally, 


on the morning of the 15th a cruiser brought in word from a. 


neutral skipper that a squadron of 25 of the line had been seen in 
the vicinity. 

It was now perfectly evident that it was practically impossible to 
evade the English cruisers, and that if he went toward Brest he 
would certainly have to fight.’ He must therefore give up opera- 
tion toward Brest. He might now either base on Ferrol and 
operate against commerce and the English detachments which 
might be sent against him or retire at once on Cadiz. The first 
course would have been a good one, as the English could hardly 
dare to send against him a force equal to his own, but in the present 
state of the weather and the condition of his ships, he believed that 
he could not maintain himself at sea for any time without suffer- 
ing irreparable damages—one ship had already been damaged 
aloft—and that it would be impossible to hold his fleet together. 
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He believed that the time had now arrived when “ the situation 
of the fleet would not permit you to undertake the execution of my 
plans” (Napoleon’s order). In this case the order required him 
to go to Cadiz to make a further concentration preparatory to 
another return to the northward. Therefore, at dark on the 15th, 
Villeneuve signalled to the combined fleet a course for Cadiz. ‘The 
crisis of the campaign had passed. 

There has been much criticism heaped upon poor Villeneuve for 
this decision. The Emperor later made him the scapegoat for 
the failure and every historian has repeated the Emperor’s 
criticism, basing it largely upon the dispersion of the English 
fleet and figuring out what would have happened if Villeneuve 
had met Calder, not considering the fact that Calder did not 
leave Brest until the day after Villeneuve’s decision had been 
made, and that Villeneuve could never have guessed the daring 
move which Cornwallis made. | 

For my part, when I consider what miserable material Vil- 
leneuve had, the vicious conditions under which he had been act- 
ing, always having to evade the enemy rather than fight, and the 
terrible strain which he had been under for four months of 
discouragements and mishaps, I cannot blame Villeneuve for 
doing as he did. The strain had been too much and at last the 
limit of his moral endurance had been reached. Perhaps a Nelson 
or a Bonaparte would have held on under the existing conditions, 
but it was too much to expect of any but a great commander. 

I cannot help pointing out the fact that it was the moral factor 
which decided this campaign, for Villeneuve’s decision was the 
turning point of it, and I emphasize again the tremendous moral 
power which a leader in war requires. Thus when selecting a 
commander-in-chief you must pick out a man who has the greatest 
possible force of character, and when you once select him, his 
burden must be lightened as much as it can be by his subordinates, 
the supreme command, and by all the people of the nation. It 
is only when he is thus supported that he can win victories. 

It is curious to note that it was the weakness of the fleet which 
had broken the admiral’s resolution. Now the weakness of the 
admiral killed whatever spirit there might have been left in the 
fleet. Discipline broke down completely, and, entirely disorgan- 
ized, the retreat of the combined fleet became like the rout of an 
army after it had lost a decisive battle. 
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On the 17th Villeneuve reached Cape St. Vincent, where he was 
observed by, two English cruisers. On the 2oth he arrived off 
Cadiz, where Collingwood was lying with his four of the line. 
Magon’s light squadron drove him off and the combined fleet 
went into port. Collingwood with rare courage resumed the 
blockade. The fact that he was able with four of the line to hold 
a position close up to 30 of the enemy shows the very superior 
seamanship of the English and what a great advantage it gave 
to the English admirals. If French or Spanish ships tried. to do 
such a thing they would have been overtaken and captured in 
no time. 
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THE NAVY AND FILIBUSTERING IN THE FIFTIES 
(CONCLUDED ) 


By Louts N. Ferrer 





THE WaALKER-PAULDING IMBROGLIO 


Upon his return to the United States, Walker lost no time in 
laying his case before the administration. It was the duty of the 
American Government, he said, to return his men to the place 
from which they had been forcibly removed, and to salute the 
flag of Nicaragua for the insult it had received.’ 

Secretary of State Cass admitted that the government had no 
right to detain Walker in custody, and he was accordingly released. 
This act was regarded by Walker as the administration’s dis- 
avowal of Paulding’s act. But the arrest of the filibusters naturally 
called forth a number of different opinions in the United States. 
The abolitionists loudly applauded the deed, and were fully 
satisfied in stating that Paulding had acted in obedience to the 
“higher law.’’ On the other hand, indignation meetings were 
held in all the principal cities of the South, at which resolutions 
were adopted remarkable chiefly for their fervid language. 
Several Southern Congressmen also gave notice that they would 
introduce a resolution that Walker be returned to Nicaragua in 
a national vessel. 

On January 4, 1858, the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution, requesting the President to inform the House, “if not 
incompatible with the public interest, whether the government of 
Nicaragua has made any complaint against our government on 
account of the act of Captain Paulding in arresting William 
Walker and his followers within the territory of Nicaragua.” 
Secretary of State Cass, to whom this resolution was referred by 
President Buchanan, replied, on January 7, that no such complaint 
had up to that time reached his department. Also, on January 4, 


*New York Herald, Dec. 29, 1857, quoted by Scroggs, 
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the Senate passed a resolution calling for ‘‘ the correspondence, 
instructions, and orders to the United States naval forces on the 
coast of Central America, connected with the arrest of William 
Walker and his associates.” ’ 

The transmission of this information the President made the 
occasion for a special message, in which he declared that Paulding, 
in landing an armed force on Nicaraguan soil, had committed 
“a grave error,’ which should not go unnoticed, lest it be con- 
strued as a precedent. It was evident, however, that the com- 
modore, whom the President referred to as “a gallant officer,” 
had acted “ from pure and patriotic motives and in the sincere 
conviction that he was promoting the interest and vindicating 
the honor of his country.” While Paulding’s act was a violation 
of her sovereignty, Nicaragua had sustained no injury therefrom, 
but rather had been benefited by the removal of a hostile invader. 
Nicaragua alone had any right to complain. Walker, himself an 
invader, could not conceivably complain of the invasion by Paul- 
ding. If the naval officer had arrested Walker at any time before 
he entered the port, he would have been wholly justified, and would 
have performed a praiseworthy act, as the eighth section of the 
neutrality law empowered the President to use the land and naval 
forces of the United States to prevent the “carrying on” of 
such expeditions to their consummation after they had succeeded 
in leaving the country. It was commonly believed, however, that 
if the administration had not been so anxious, just at that time, 


?On May 19, 1858, the Senate passed another resolution, requesting the 
President “to communicate to the Senate all correspondence, instructions, 
and orders, not heretofore communicated to either branch of Congress, 
connected with the arrest of William Walker and his associates by the 
naval forces under the command of Commodore Paulding, including all 
the correspondence between him and the Navy Department since the arrest 
of Walker in relation thereto, or in relation to the property or persons seized 
by the forces under his command, and including, also, copies of any letters, 
orders, or instructions, if any, addressed to Commodore Paulding, which 
may have been subsequently withdrawn from him by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the reasons for such withdrawal.” These documents were 
printed and published as Senate Executive Document No. 63, 35th Congress, 
1st Session. Finally, on December 21, 1858, the Senate called for copies 
of all the letters and correspondence on file in the Navy Department, 
between the President of Nicaragua and Commodore Paulding, in relation 
to the capture of Walker. These documents were printed and published as 
Senate Executive Document No. 10, 35th Congress, 2d Session. 
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to please the extreme South wing, Paulding would have been 
most signally sustained. The Secretary of the Navy is even 
reported to have said to a naval officer high in rank, that what- 
ever he (the Secretary) might politically think, he entirely ap- 
proved of Paulding’s conduct officially.’ 

The Walker-Paulding imbroglio was now due to receive a 
thorough airing in both Houses of Congress. Debates on the 
subject continued, with brief intervals of suspension, for the next 
five months. The critics of the administration—in other words, 
Walker’s supporters—argued as follows: (1) Walker was guilty 
of no violation of the neutrality law, inasmuch as the expedition 
was not organized on a military basis within the jurisdiction of the 
United States ; (2) even if this were the case, the emigrants could 
not be lawfully molested, once they had reached the high seas, 
inasmuch as the laws of a nation are not in effect at a distance 
exceeding a marine league from its shores; (3) neither Chatard 
nor Paulding, therefore, had any right to interfere with Walker 
in the harbor of Greytown, or on the high seas,* and in removing 
Chatard for not acting, and censuring Paulding for acting, the 
administration was guilty of gross inconsistency; (4) the act of 
landing an armed force could be no greater breach of Nicaraguan 
sovereignty than the act of forcibly preventing their landing; (5) 
the fact that Nicaragua did not complain was no justification of 
Paulding’s act, that matter being beside the point; and, finally 
(6), even Nicaragua’s full consent to the arrest, previously ob- 
tained, would not ipso facto have empowered the President to 
authorize the seizure, unless he had previously received such 
authority by an act of Congress. 

Critics of Walker were found among both Northern and South- 
ern delegations. The same is true with regard to the defenders 
of Paulding, though the latter got only occasional commendation 
from the South. Senator Mallory, of Florida, was one of Pauld- 
ing’s warmest defenders. He knew the Commodore personally, 
and regarded him as one of the brightest ornaments of the service. 


* Meade, pp. 199-200, 

*It will be recalled that Commander Davis refused to prevent the landing 
of recruits for Walker at San Juan del Sur, when requested to do so by the 
Central American allies, on the ground that it was not his duty to enforce 
the laws of the United States within the territorial jurisdiction of a foreign 
power. 
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He held that “the instructions were vague, and might be inter- 
preted so as to authorize this action.” Mr. Zollicoffer, of Ten- 
nessee, also was inclined to blame the author of the instructions, 
rather than the man who tried to carry them out. If Chatard could 
lawfully have prevented the landing in a neutral port, Paulding 
could lawfully have landed a force and broken up the expedition 
after it had landed. Wright, of Georgia, sought to secure con- 
sideration of a set of resolutions, declaring the arrest unlawful 
but in accordance with the instructions of the Secretary of the 
Navy. Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, was also among those 
who denied that Paulding had committed a grave error. Other 
defenders of the naval officer were Messrs. Thompson, Pottle, and 
Palmer, of New York; Curtis, of Iowa; and Ritchie and Mont- 
gomery, of Pennsylvania. 

In the Senate, moreover, Doolittle, of Wisconsin, introduced 
a joint resolution directing the presentation of a gold medal to 
Paulding “as a testimonial of the high sense entertained by Con- 
gress of his gallant conduct.” Brown, of Mississippi, immediately 
moved to strike out all but the enacting clause, and substitute a 
resolution disavowing and condemning the officer’s action. “ Great 
God!” he exclaimed, “Commodore Paulding, commanding as 
many, perhaps, as one hundred guns—I have not made the esti- 
mate of it, but there were certainly so many—having disposed 
of them at his leisure, with five or six hundred men, captures— 
what? Walker and a handful of filibusters, who laid down their 
arms at the very first summons, and made no sort of resistance 
upon paper or anywhere else ; and Congress is called upon to vote 
a falsehood—that in this there was extraordinary gallantry! I 
know very well that the commodore, writing home to the gov- 
ernment, says that all his men behaved with extraordinary gal- 
lantry. Why, sir, I suppose the next thing will be, if our army 
should approach Salt Lake, and all the Mormon men should be 
away, and they should make a desperate charge and capture all 
the women, they must all have medals for their extraordinary gal- 
lantry. [Laughter.] It would be a very much more gallant act 
than this act of Paulding, and one much more deserving a medal.” * 
In short, whenever this medal resolution came up for discussion, 


* Speeches of Albert G. Brown (1859), p. 510. 
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it precipitated such a flood of debate, that its consideration would 
be postponed, until finally it was talked to death. 

Paulding’s defenders based their arguments on the following 
considerations: (1) Walker was a fugitive from justice, and an 
American officer had a right to arrest him anywhere, with the 
consent of the country in which he had sought asylum; (2) this 
consent had practically been given in the note of Molina and Iri- 
sarri, dated September 14, 1857, when they asked that a naval force 
be stationed off the coast to prevent the filibusters from landing ; ° 
(3) even if there were no previous consent, the point at which 
Walker disembarked (Punta Arenas) was an uninhabited barren 
waste, over which no country had ever effectively extended its 
jurisdiction, and the landing of an armed force there was no real 
violation of foreign territory ; finally, (4), the United States was 
responsible to any friendly power for an armed invasion of its 
territory by American citizens, and because of its responsibility 
it was justified in taking the measures necessary to break up the 
expedition. 

The debating, in short, showed much conflict of opinion. The 
friends of neither Paulding nor Walker accepted the viewpoint 
of the administration, and consequently President Buchanan was 
subjected to severe criticism. At the same time, many who agreed 
with the President in condemning both the filibuster and the naval 
officer, strongly disapproved the government’s method of dealing 
with the case. The severest arraignment of all came from Senator 
Slidell, of Louisiana. Paulding received some censure from 
him, but the denunciation of Walker was unsparing. Paulding, 
he declared, by his high-handed action, had succeeded only in 
arousing a false sympathy for the filibuster, and had given him a 
martyr’s crown. Slidell defended the administration in its dis- 
placing of Chatard for not acting against the filibusters, while 
censuring Paulding for acting. Chatard, he said, should have 
arrested Walker and his followers on board their vessel. This 
was an American ship, flying the American flag, and was therefore 
a bit of American territory no matter where it might be. The 


* Neither of these gentlemen, at that time, was entitled to speak officially 
for Nicaragua, it is true, but on November 15, three weeks before Walker’s 
arrest, Irisarri had been formally received as the representative of that 
country. 
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organization of an armed expedition on the decks of that vessel 
was therefore a violation of the neutrality law, and her voyage 
was illicit. As long as the filibusters remained on board, they 
were subject to arrest ; but once they had stepped on foreign soil, 
they were beyond the jurisdiction of the United States.’ 

In the end, the information transmitted to Congress by the 
President was referred, in the Senate, to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and.in the House to the corresponding committee, except 
that that part dealing with naval orders and instructions was 
referred to the House Committee on Naval Affairs. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs was thus apparently charged with an 
inquiry into the international relations of the subject, the duties 


‘of our government and people towards those of other friendly 


nations, the proper construction of our neutrality laws, the just 
power, and authority of our government over Walker and his 
associates, and whether, as a measure of government, their arrest 
was justifiable and proper in these respects, or otherwise; while 
the Committee on Naval Affairs was charged with inquiring into 
the administrative aspects of the subject, or the relations which 
certain officers of the navy bore towards the government, and 
more especially whether the arrest of Walker and his associates 
by Paulding was authorized by the instructions which he had 
received from the Navy Department. 

It appeared to the Committee on Naval Affairs that the instruc- 
tions contained in the circular of the Secretary of State before 
mentioned were those under which Paulding acted when he 
arrested Walker. No others apparently were ever given to him. 
The question which the committee considered, therefore, was, Did 
these instructions justify Paulding in arresting Walker and his 
followers at the time and under the circumstances stated? The 
committee found no difficulty in reporting that they did not. 

In concluding its majority report, the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs went on record as follows: 

It is because we think the law ought thus to be maintained and enforced 
that we are for holding our officers to the strict line of their duty. A 


venial violation of instruction is pardoned to-day, perhaps applauded. 
“To-morrow the fatal precedent will plead,” and another officer, panting 








* Cong. Globe, passim, quoted in Scroggs. 
*See House Rept. No. 74, 35th Cong., 1st Sess. 
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for the same applause given to his predecessor, will violate his instructions 
in some more important particular, and the country, by its own weak tolera- 
tion of error, will be brought into trouble. Naval officers are not selected 
with a view to their skill in diplomacy, or their ability to arrange inter- 
national systems. They are, or should be, selected with a view to their skill 
in naval matters, and the first requisite for all executive officers is strict 
obedience to orders. 

Commodore Paulding has gone beyond his instructions in an important 
particular. He has adjudged General Walker to have been guilty, when the 
courts had not done so. He has entered upon the soil of Nicaragua to 
arrest him. He has done an act which is in itself an act of war. He has 
invaded the privileges of the authority designated by the Constitution as 
the war-making power. 

We have every reason, however, to believe that he was actuated by 
patriotic motives. In arresting Walker, he did an act which he thought 
would be advantageous in its results. If he did evil, it was done, most 
likely, upon the misguided policy of deducing good from it. He believed 
that Walker had broken our laws; and if the privilege of sanctuary was 
violated to arrest him, he probably considered himself justified on the 
ground that the purpose was to bring an offender to justice. He might 
have thought that if the soil of Nicaragua was invaded, it was a sufficient 
apology that it was done to relieve her from a pest which she dreaded. 
These seem to have been his motives, and they may well go far to protect 
him from any harsh animadversion. His act we consider nevertheless an 
error, and a grave error. Lest, therefore, it might plead as a precedent 
for graver errors in future, it should, in our opinion, receive the disapproval 
of Congress. 


A minority of the Committee on Naval Affairs, not being able 
to agree with the majority, reported that in their opinion Com- 
modore Paulding was not only justified in capturing Walker and 
his associates, and returning them to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but that, under his orders, such was his imperative duty. 
They said: 


It is the duty of an officer strictly to obey orders from his superiors ; 
but it is equally the duty of the superior to make the orders definite and 
precise. If the orders are general and vague, all that should be required 
of an officer is that he should, by a fair construction, gather their meaning, 
and then carry it strictly into execution. It is frequently a matter of 
complaint by officers of the army and navy that they are required to per- 
form delicate duties under vague orders from a secretary of a department 
of the general government, an office usually administered by a civilian 
unaccustomed to the necessary precision of military orders..... The 
necessary and fair construction of this order [contained in the circular of 
the Secretary of State] was that the naval force was to be used within 
the threatened port, within the marine league, and within the local jurisdic- 


_ tion of a foreign power. The act required was one of police, to be 
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exercised at a port; and, therefore, the force must command the landing, 
. . «. It is difficult in principle to distinguish between a seizure by our naval 
force of an American vessel and its crew within a foreign port and a 
seizure of the same crew after its landing. Both are a violation of the local 
jurisdiction, just as much under the local law, as the adjacent shore. Upon 
this point the authorities upon the law of nations and the municipal law 
PT a. a The undersigned cannot reconcile why Commander Chatard 
should be suspended for failing to arrest Walker within the port of San 
Juan, and yet Commodore Paulding committed a “ grave error” in arrest- 
ing him on the nearly deserted shore of Punta Arenas, when both localities 
are within the jurisdiction of Nicaragua, and his arrest at either place had 
the hearty sanction of that government..... Under these circumstances, 
the undersigned state, as a correct principle of international law, that it 
was the duty of our government to capture this expedition wherever it 
could be done without a violation of the rights of a foreign power; and, 
acting in strict pursuance of his instructions to use “due diligence” and 
“ legitimate means,” it was the imperative duty of Commodore Paulding 
to arrest Walker and his associates, and return them to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, keeping in view, however, that in doing so he must not 
violate, without its consent either expressed or conclusively implied, the 
rights of a foreign power, and commit no unnecessary injury to the per- 
son seized..... All doubt about the consent of Nicaragua is removed by 
subsequent events. After this expedition had been arrested, instead of 
complaining of a violation of local jurisdiction, the minister of Nicaragua 
returned the thanks of his government for the act of Commodore Paulding, 
thus adding a subsequent ratification to the previous consent of that 
government. 

It must be admitted that Commodore Paulding effected the arrest in a 
manner highly creditable to himself and the force under his command. 
The debarkation of this force was well conducted; it was sufficient to 
deter opposition, and this lawless foray was broken up without the shedding 
of human blood, and without a breach of the legal rights of any nation or 
individual. 

The undersigned, therefore, do not concur in the opinion stated by the 
President, and sanctioned by the committee, that Commodore Paulding 
committed a grave error; but, on the contrary, are of the opinion that, if 
there was any error, it was in the vagueness of the orders under which 
Commodore Paulding was required to act. We regard his conduct as in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of his orders, and highly creditable to him and 
his command, and is deserving the approbation of his country.” 


While the verdict of posterity may express appreciation of 
Paulding’s motives, the censuring of his act by the President and 
Congress should nevertheless be approved, and this regardless of 
any question of the merits or demerits of filibustering. That 
Paulding had no authority for his action, he himself appears to 


* House Rept. No. 74, 35th Cong., 1st Sess. 
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admit in his correspondence with the Navy Department and with 
his wife. In his letter of December 11, 1857, to Secretary Toucey, 
he said: “In the course I have pursued, I have acted from my 
judgment, and trust it may meet with the approbation of the 
President.” And in his letter of the 15th of December, speak- 
ing of the arrest, he says: 


I could not regard Walker and his followers in any other light than as 
outlaws who had escaped from the vigilance of the government and left 
our shores for the purpose of rapine and murder, and I saw no other way 
to vindicate the law and redeem the honor of our country than by dis- 
arming them and sending them home. In doing so I am fully sensible of 
the responsibility I have incurred, and confidently look to the govern- 
ment for my justification... .. Humanity, as well as law and justice and 
national honor, demanded the dispersion of these lawless men.” 


To his wife, Paulding had written: 

I have taken strong measures in forcing him [Walker] from neutral 
territory. It may make me President, or cost me my commission. 

And, finally, in a communication to Mr. Thomas F. Youngs, he 
made the following admission : 

The circular order from the State Department .... had been furnished 
fecme...... Although its commands did not comprehend my taking these 
marauders on foreign soil, yet there, on an isolated sandbank, I found a set 
of lawless men, who, in defiance of the President’s proclamation and all 
the requirements of the laws of our country .... had disembarked. under 
the American flag with the avowed purpose of making war upon a people 
with whom we were at peace..... What could I do but send them home? 
The honor of the country, law, justice, and humanity left me no other 
alternative.” 

If Paulding thought that his conduct was in strict obedience 
to instructions, he would surely not have been sensible of having 
incurred heavy responsibility. It is clear, therefore, that he went 
beyond his instructions, and that he did so with full knowledge 
of the facts. Moreover, if he sincerely believed that Walker was 
an outlaw and pirate, bent on rapine and murder, why did he 
address him as “ General,” share with him his mess and cabin, 
and send him all the way from Aspinwall to New York on his 
mere parole of honor? 


* MS. Arch., Navy Dept., Home Sq., II, 61, quoted by Scroggs. 
™ Meade, p. 190. i 
* Meade, pp. 195-96. 
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A number of journals of the day ascribed Paulding’s act merely 
to pique because his squadron had been outwitted, and the fili- 
busters had dared to “ talk back” to a captain of the navy.” 

Others ascribed it to the influence of the two British com- 
manders on that station, who had dined with the commodore on 
the day previous to the arrest. The commander of the Brunswick 
had, in fact, offered to co-operate with Paulding in removing the 
party from Punta Arenas, but Paulding had declined his offer.” 

It has also been pointed out that Paulding was a warm friend 
of Davis, and was offended by Walker’s criticism of his fellow 
officer.” 

It will be recalled, also, that during the previous summer, Paul- 
ding had been compelled to carry home from Aspinwall a large 
number of survivors of the siege of Rivas, and their sufferings 
and destitution were still vivid pictures in his memory when 
he resolved on Walker’s arrest. It is probable that his 
conduct was influenced somewhat by all of these considerations, 
and that his motives were really more complex than he was will- 
ing to admit. 

In censuring Paulding, it would seem that the administration 
was only following the precedent established in the case of Com- 
modore David Porter, who in 1825 landed a naval force in Porto 
Rico and compelled the alcalde of a village to apologize for the 
insults offered to an American naval officer. For this, as is well 
known, Commodore Porter was censured and suspended from 
the naval service.” 

During all this time, Paulding had not been made acquainted 
with the pleasure of the Navy Department relative to the disposal 
of the stores and arms taken on board the Wabash and the Sara- 
toga at Punta Arenas. Accordingly, under date of February 20, 
1858, he wrote as follows to the Secretary of the Navy: 


I know not how far it may be considered that I am responsible, personally 
or otherwise, for the course I pursued in breaking up the camp of William 
Walker and embarking his stores and munitions of war, and it will be 
apparent to the department that it is of so much importance to me as to 





* See Wheeler Scrapbook No. 4, pp. 275, 278-79, quoted by Scroggs. 
“MS. Archives, Navy Dept., Home Sq., II, 61, cited by Scroggs. 
* Roche, cited by Scroggs. 

* Scroggs, pp. 333-52, passim. 
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excuse my importunity in pressing the subject upon its decision. I wouid 
now, sir, respectfully request that the responsibility be assumed by the 
government, or, if this shall be declined, that I may be permitted to dispose 
of them in such manner as I may be legally advised. 

In the course that I have pursued towards the lawless men at Punta 
Arenas, I had supposed the department would have conveyed to me what- 
ever views it might have entertained; and, under all the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances in which I have been placed in the performance of difficult and 
responsible duties, I cannot refrain from expressing my extreme regret 
that no sentiment that may have been entertained has reached me. 

In connection with this subject it may be considered proper, in justice 
to myself, that I should observe that my whole proceeding, from the land- 
ing of Walker at Punta Arenas to the landing of Anderson in this ship 
[the Wabash] at Key West, was prompted by no other than strictly 
patriotic and national motives. Whilst it seems to have met the approval 
of the country, I am made to feel that I have not secured the approbation of 
the department. I cannot suppose that this was designed, yet all the 
circumstances connected with my recent service combine to make this 
impression on my mind. 

Whenever it shall be the pleasure of the department, I deem it important 
to myself officially, and to the government, to be favored with.an inter- 
view with the Hon. Secretary of the Navy and the President.” 

The Secretary of the Navy replied that the message of the 
President to the Senate, of the 17th of January, 1858, reviewed 
the whole subject of the seizure of Walker and his associates, 
and that the views of the President, as expressed in that message, 
were the views entertained by the department, and should have 
been so understood by Paulding. The requested interview with 
the authorities at Washington was also refused. As for the stores, 
arms, etc., taken on board the Wabash and Saratoga at Punta 
Arenas, the commandants of the New York and Gosport navy 
yards were instructed that they had no authority to detain the 
articles, and would therefore deliver them to the owner or owners 
who should present a sufficient title to them.” 

During the remainder of the administration, Paulding was in 
virtual retirement. As for Walker, acting upon the logical se- 
quence of the President’s opinion, as stated in his message to 
Congress, he demanded that the government of the United States 
should indemnify him for his losses, and, by granting free trans- 
portation to a new expedition, restore the status quo ante. Need- 
less to say, the petition was not granted. Walker then instituted 


* Senate Exec. Doc. No. 63, 35th Cong., 1st Sess. * 
* Ibid. 
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civil suits against Paulding, claiming damages for illegal arrest 
and detention, suits which lingered in the courts and were never 
adjudicated.” 

It was some comfort to Paulding, however, to know that he had 
the gratitude of Nicaragua. The Republic voted him a jewelled 
sword and 20 caballerias (about 670 acres) of land ; and Congress, 
in 1861, gave him permission to receive the sword, but not the 
land, as the acceptance of the latter gift might prove a danger- 
ous precedent. The sword was a magnificent one, the hilt and 
scabbard being solid gold chased in the most elaborate style, 
with the coat of arms of the state of Nicaragua beautifully em- 
bossed thereon, around which was the following inscription: “ La 
Republica de Nicaragua al Commodore H. Paulding.” The scab- 
bard and hilt were studded with 13 or more large amethysts, the 
native stone of Nicaragua, and on the blade was engraved the 
following: “ Per su noble compartiremente en Punta de Castilla 
el 8 December de 1857.”” 





VII. Tue Enp or FILipusTerinG, 1858-60 


During the following two years (1858-1860), Walker con- 
tinued his efforts to regain power in Nicaragua, his friends main- 
| taining their unshaken confidence in his ability to succeed, as well 
‘| as in the “ destiny ” which had lately played him such sorry tricks. 
1 On the 30th of October, 1858, President Buchanan found it neces- 
sary to issue a proclamation calling attention to certain plans of 
emigration companies intending to colonize Nicaragua, the leading 
promoter of this enterprise being Walker. The President warned 
. the intending emigrants that they would not be allowed to carry 
1 out their project. The American naval forces in the Caribbean 
were again urged to vigilance. At the same time, Lord Napier 
i notified Secretary of State Cass that any attempt of the filibusters 
to land at Greytown, or upon the Mosquito Coast, would be 
if repelled by the British naval forces, and any attempt to land in 
Nicaragua proper, or Costa Rica, would be repelled if the govern- 
, ments of those countries so requested. Malmesbury, in London, 
H also notified the American minister, George M. Dallas, that two 
British ships had been ordered to Greytown to intercept the fili- 
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busters, and asked that the American vessels in Central American 
waters be ordered to co-operate. A similar request was made of 
the French Government, which consented, and likewise ordered 
a naval force to Central American points. Cass, however, with 
his well-known European antipathies, naturally did not relish these 
measures of England and France, and notified Lord Napier and 
M. de Sartiges that such acts by their governments would arouse 
ill-feeling in the United States, and further complicate the exist- 
ing Central American problems. 

Commodore James M. McIntosh, who had succeeded Paulding 
in command of the Home Squadron, was cautioned, on November 
17, by Secretary of the Navy Toucey, to be vigilant and intercept 
any unlawful expedition headed for Nicaragua. To avoid a 
repetition of the Paulding affair, McIntosh was ordered to inter- 
fere only at sea. “ You will not do this within any harbor, nor 
land any part of your forces for the purpose.” 

But this.stationing of warships in Central American ports to 
prevent the landing of filibusters, and then ordering their com- 
manders to act only on the high seas, was again the occasion of 
much bewilderment to the naval officers concerned. They ad- 
dressed frequent letters to the Department, asking further enlight- 
enment as to their duties, and even setting forth hypothetical 
cases on which they desired the Department to prescribe a definite 
course of conduct. Needless to say, Toucey was never able to 
explain just how a warship lying at anchor, say, in Greytown 
harbor, should intercept a filibuster craft before it came within 
a marine league of the shore. At the same time, the officers were 
warned that they must not act on mere suspicion, and must not 
interfere with lawful commerce, injunctions which served still 
further to muddle the issue.” 

It was at this time, also, that Sir William Gore Ouseley was 
instructed by the British Government to negotiate with Nicaragua 
a treaty, one of the objects of which was to terminate the Mos- 
quito Protectorate. Lord Napier, at Washington, imparted 
verbally to Secretary of State Cass the general sense of this pro- 
jected treaty, and no objection was expressed by the United 
States Government to its negotiation. The British Government, 


™ House Exec. Doc. No. 24, 35th Cong., 2d Sess., cited by Scroggs. 
* Scroggs, pp. 370-72. 
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however, deemed it indispensable that Sir William should be pro- 
tected in the course of his negotiations by the presence of a naval 
force from any violence meditated by filibusters, and accordingly 
he took passage on board the British steam frigate Valorous. 

The orders issued for Sir William’s protection were considered 
by Cass to be incompatible with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The 
orders were to the effect that if the government of Nicaragua 
required, for their defense against filibusters, the active inter- 
vention of military power, a suitable armed force was to land, 
seize the offenders, and hand them over (if American) to the 
nearest authority of the United States, and having done this, to 
retire immediately. Lord Malmesbury held that these orders were 
justified, and declared that any attempt by filibusters to defeat the 
operations of Sir William would certainly be put down. 

At the time of the arrival of the Valorous and the Leopard, 
there were two American warships at Greytown, the Savannah 
and the Jamestown. On the 18th of November, a town meeting 
was held in Greytown, and resolutions passed, requesting Sir 
William to assist the citizens and residents in maintaining their 
position as a free and independent government. This petition was 
presented to Sir William on the 19th, and a non-committal answer 
was returned to the Greytowners. Meantime, the arrival of the 
filibustering expedition was daily expected. On the afternoon of 
November 18, the steamer Washington arrived at Greytown, from 
New York, with 330 passengers, bound to California. She was 
duly inspected and passed by Captain Joseph R. Jarvis, of the 
Savannah. At 5.30 p. m., Colonel Childs proceeded up the San 
Juan River in the Catharine Mari, bound to Nicaragua, to try 
to obtain permission to carry the passengers over the transit to 
San Juan del Sur. At midnight, the Catharine Maria, not finding 
water enough, returned and went outside to the Colorado River. 

Less than an hour after the arrival of the Washington, two 
officers from the British warship Valorous boarded her and asked | 
her commander, Captain Churchill, the following questions: 
“ Where from?” “ How many passengers have you?” “ How 
many days out from New York?” ‘Did you stop at any port 
on your way out?” These questions were duly answered. 
The officers then wished to look at the Washington's passenger 
list. Captain Churchill referred them to his purser. On 
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looking over the list, the British officers asked, ““ How many 
passengers have you?” The purser answered by stating the 
number. “ Are they all Americans?” “ No; they are of various 
nations.” ‘Are they armed?” “Not any to my knowledge.” 
“ Did the American officers who boarded you examine your hold?” 
“No.” Mr. King, the first mate, who was present at the inter- 
view, remarked that if they (the British officers) wished any 
information on the subject, they might obtain it by applying to 
one of the American ships-of-war in the harbor. The officers 
replied that their instructions were to obtain their information 
direct. 

About the same time, Captain Aldham, commanding the Valor- 
ous, having received a notification from the authorities of the 
Nicaraguan and Costa Rican governments that a hostile force had 
landed, or was about to land, in the Colorado River, and being 
requested to aid in preventing such landing, immediately des- 
patched Captain Wainwright, in the Leopard, to ascertain if such 
was the case. In proceeding up the river, Captain Wainwright 
observed the Catharine Maria at anchor, and as he neared her 
perceived some persons on board with whom he was acquainted. 
He immediately went alongside, and going on board requested 
to be informed if they had heard or seen anything resembling 
filibusters in the neighborhood ; and being answered in the nega- 
tive, he left the Catharine Maria and returned to Greytown. 

At about 9 p. m., the same day, Captain Aldham went on board 
the Savannah and asked Captain Jarvis what he thought of the 
steamer Washington. Jarvis replied he had no doubt of her being 
engaged in a lawful pursuit, and that her papers were all correct. 
Captain Aldham said he thought so too; but that he had heard a 
report that she had landed at the Colorado River over 200 men, 
under the command of General Henderson. Jarvis thereupon told 
him he did not believe a word of it, that it was all humbug; and 
Aldham promptly agreed with him. 

On ‘the evening of the 25th, Commodore McIntosh arrived at 
Greytown in his flagship, the Roanoke. The Savannah was still 
lying in the river, but the Jamestown had left a few days before. 
Upon learning the facts from Captain Jarvis, Commodore MclIn- 
tosh, thinking that this might be a case of unlawful visit and 
search of American vessels on the part of the British naval forces, 
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took immediate steps toward demanding an explanation. He was 
determined to protect the honor of our flag, in case it should 
become necessary. The following correspondence was the result: 


FLac-Suip “ RoANOKE,” 
Orr SAN JUAN pet Norte, November 26, 1858, 

Sir: I enclose to you the copy of a report made to me to-day by 
Captain Joseph R. Jarvis, commanding the United States ship Savannah. 
It relates, as you will perceive, to the visit to the American steamer Wash- 
ington by two of the officers of Her Britannic Majesty’s Navy, attached to 
the ship under your command. I have also a verbal [? oral] report relative 
to the boarding by Captain Wainwright, of her Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Leopard, of the American steamer Catharine Maria, in the Colorado River, 
in search, it is said, of filibusters. 

Of the last act I am as yet but imperfectly informed. In both cases, 
however, quite enough has been ascertained to cause me deep regret at 
the course pursued, and much anxiety, if persevered in, or again repeated, 
of maintaining the peaceful relations at present existing between our two 
governments. 

My instructions are most rigid in relation to the boarding, delaying, or 
examining of American merchant vessels by the vessels-of-war of any 
other nation, and I see no difference between the doing so, whether in 
search of filibusters or Africans.” 

They look to no such difference, and it cannot for a moment be admitted. 
These instructions must be executed to the extent of the power intrusted 
to my command, and I assure you that it will be most agreeable to me if it 
can be done without the slightest misunderstanding in relation to our re- 
spective duties, and still preserve the peaceful relations which now, and 
I hope may continue to, exist between our two nations. To secure this 
most desirable end, vessels under the American flag calling at the ports 
of Central America must be exempted from visit or search on any account. 

A part of my duty here, with a portion of the squadron under my com- 
mand, is to prevent the landing in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the other 
republics of Central America, of all filibustering or other illegal expeditions, 
should any attempt it, from the United States, under the American flag; 
and the officers in command of the ships of my squadron are strictly 
instructed upon this point. There can, therefore, be no possible excuse for 
the interference by the ships-of-war of Her Britannic Majesty’s Navy 
with vessels under the American flag, and it is to be hoped that the officers 
commanding them will desist from creating all unnecessary excitement and 
the danger of an interruption to the good understanding which at present 
exists, particularly as I received, under date of the 7th July last, the assur- 
ance of Commodore Kellett that he had issued instructions to the respective 





*8 Similar acts, involving visit and search of American ships by the British 
naval forces, had taken place shortly before around the Island of Cuba, 
and had been promptly resented by the United States. 
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“ 


captains and commanders of the ships and vessels under his orders “to 
cease visiting or interfering with American vessels in these waters.” 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
James Mc. MclInrTosu, 
Flag Officer, Commander-in-Chief Home Squadron. 
Sm W. C. ALpuam, K.C.B., 
Commanding Her Majesty's Steam Frigate Valorous. 


Her Majesty’s Suip “ VALorous,” 
Greytown, November 28, 1858. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
26th instant, enclosing a copy of a report made to you by Captain Jarvis, 
of the United States ship Savannah, relating to the visit, on the 17th 
instant, of two officers of Her Majesty’s ship under my command to the 
American steamer Washington, which had just anchored at this port. 

In reply, I must express my regret that you should consider the act of 
visiting an American merchant vessel within this port, which is under the 
protection of Great Britain, for the purpose of obtaining the information 
which is usually required by all civilized nations from vessels entering their 
harbors, or those under their protection, or in any friendly port, in the 
same light as the delaying, boarding, and examining of an American vessel 
on the high seas in search of slaves or pirates; and I still more deeply 
regret that my acting in accordance with established usages in this respect 
should cause you to apprehend any such grave dangers as that to which 
you allude. 

I trust to remove from your mind any misunderstanding as to my acts 
and intentions, and beg to assure you that in carrying out my instructions, 
which are of a similar nature to those which you have received from your 
government, and which you have been kind enough to communicate to me, 
it will be my earnest endeavor and my most pleasing duty to act in a spirit 
of perfect frankness and cordiality with the flag officer, or any other 
officers of the United States forces on the station. 

There are some circumstances which appear to have escaped your atten- 
tion, and which I beg to bring to your notice. 

The Washington had been boarded by the United States ship Savannah 
previous to my sending a boat to her, and as she had been permitted to enter 
the harbor, it was evident, judging from the declarations of the United 
States Government against all illegal invaders, that she was not employed 
by the filibusters, for in that case she would have been forbidden to enter 
the port. 

After the Washington had anchored in this port, the usual and natural 
course of sending to make. inquiries and obtain news was followed. No 
prohibition of all friendly intercourse between American merchant or pas- 
senger vessels and Her Majesty’s ships had been made known to me; such 
intercourse is customary in times of peace among all civilized nations, and 
is never objected to by Her Majesty’s officers when practiced by United 
States men-of-war to English merchantmen. 

I beg to point out that such a hostile prohibition would have been in the 
present case highly inconvenient to some of the passengers on board who 
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are English subjects, one of them, indeed, a British functionary proceeding 
with his family to one of Her Majesty’s possessions on the Pacific Coast, 
and unless in case of actual warfare, such prohibition of intercourse appears 
quite unusual. None such now exists on board Her Majesty’s packets with 
respect to foreign men-of-war, either in this harbor or elsewhere. 

I have to thank you, sir, for imparting to me the gratifying nature of 
your instructions respecting the filibusters, or others illegally attacking 
nations with whom our respective governments are in peaceful relation; 
such an honorable course was to be expected from the well-known dis- 
position and declaration of the United States Government ; and it is highly 
satisfactory to me to acquaint you that my instructions are to a similar 
purport, and are actuated by the same spirit. 

In order to convince you of the perfect frankness and cordiality with 
which I am desirous to act towards you, I will, if you will allow me to 
trespass still further on your time, lay before you at once, and without 
waiting till you communicate to me formally the reports on the subject 
which, as yet, have only reached you verbally [? orally], a clear statement 
of the circumstances under which IJ directed Captain Wainwright, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Leopard, to proceed to the Colorado River. 

Having received a notification from the authorities of the Nicaraguan 
and Costa Rican governments that a hostile force had landed, or were about 
to land, in the River Colorado, with a request that I would aid in prevent- 
ing it, | immediately despatched Captain Wainwright, in the Leopard, to 
ascertain if such was the case. 

Captain Wainwright left this port late in the afternoon of the 18th instant, 
and, it being dark, mistook the entrance of the river, and anchored two or 
three miles to the southward of it. At daylight he weighed and anchored 
off the river, and in his own boat, accompanied by two others, pulled into 
the river, examining the banks on either side to see if there were any 
traces of a landing having taken place. In proceeding up the river, he 
observed the Catharine Maria at anchor, and as he neared her perceived 
some persons on board with whom he was acquainted. He immediately 
went alongside, in his own boat only, and going on board requested to be 
informed if they had heard or had seen anything resembling marauders 
or filibusters in the neighborhood; and being answered in the negative, 
Captain Wainwright left the Catharine Maria and returned to his own ship, 
weighed, and was at anchor again in this port by noon of the nineteenth. 

I trust, sir, that this frank explanation of the circumstances to which 
your letter alludes, will convince you that I have acted in no spirit of 
interference with American merchant vessels, and have not arrogated to 
myself any right which is not conceded by universal custom to the com- 
manding officer of the naval forces in a port belonging to, or placed under 
the protection of, his own nation. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 
W. CorNnwaALiis ALpHAM, Captain. 
Frac Orricer James Mc. McIntosu, 4 
Commander-in-Chief Home Squadron, U. S. Ships. 
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Fiac-Surp “ RoANOKE,”’ Orr SAN JUAN DEL Norte, 
November 29, 1858. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion under data of the 28th instant. 

As a justification of your act in sending officers from your ship to visit 
and examine American merchant vessels entering the port of San Juan 
del Norte, you inform me that “this port is under the protection of Great 
Britain.” I am not, however, aware that my government has ever 
acknowledged such protection. On the contrary, my government has always 
repudiated it. The first article of the Clayton-Bulwer convention distinctly 
disavows it. I quote therefrom: “ Agreeing that neither will ever erect 
or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or exercise any 
dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America.” ™ 

If Her Majesty’s vessels board our merchant vessels for the purpose 
of examining the papers and cargo of those which enter the port of San 
Juan del Norte, as the officers from the Valorous did, then you “assume” 
to “exercise dominion,’ which the Clayton-Bulwer convention distinctly 
disclaims. Such construction I cannot for one moment recognize until 
further advised by my government; and, consequently, I must act under 
my present instructions, the tenor of which were [was] communicated to 
you in my letter of the 26th instant. 

I beg to express to you my entire satisfaction with your explanation in 
respect to the visit of Captain Wainwright, of Her Majesty’s frigate 
Leopard, to the American steamer Catharine ‘Maria, in the Colorado River, 
and of which visit I stated to you that I was but imperfectly informed, but 
which I find, from your frank and clear representation, and for which 
I thank you, was very much exaggerated. 

I regret, however, to find that I am misunderstood by you as objecting 
to a friendly visit from one of Her Majesty’s ships-of-war to an American 
vessel in this or any other port. Such was not my objection, for I am 
aware that it is customary to make such visits by the vessels-of-war of all 
nations, and they are constantly made to Her Majesty’s mail-packets by 
the ships of my squadron; but they are simply acts of courtesy, with 
offer of services, etc. The Washington had been boarded by an officer 
from the United States ship Savannah, in obedience to my instructions to 
Captain Jarvis in relation: to all American vessels bound into the river, 
or that should appear off this port, and she was strictly examined, particu- 
larly as to improper persons who might be forcing themselves into 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

She was found to be in all respects regularly cleared, her passengers un- 
exceptionable, and she was therefore permitted to enter the river. Under 
other circumstances, the Washington would have been, as you justly infer, 
prevented from going in. A friendly visit from a boat from your ship 
after the Washington had anchored would never have been made by me the 
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“The italics aré in the original. 
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subject of complaint. But the inquiries which were propounded by the 
boarding officers from your ship looked at once into a thorough investiga- 
tion and examination of the ship, and to the manner in which the United 
States officers had performed their duties. This I considered as exceed- 
ing what would be characterized as a friendly visit, to which I called your 
attention, and which I am constrained still to consider as unnecessary on 
the part of the officers under your command. 

I trust, however, from the frank and friendly tenor of your letter, and 
which I assure you in no one point exceeds my own, that we shall have 
no interruption to our friendly relations in the execution of our respective 
duties. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Jas. Mc. McIntosu, 
Flag Officer, Commander-in-Chief, Home Squadron. 

Sir W. C. Atpuam, K.C. B., 

Commanding Her Majesty's Steam Frigate Valorous.® 


Shortly afterwards, Captain Aldham, together with Mr. Synge, 
Sir William Gore Ouseley’s secretary of legation, visited Com- 
modore McIntosh on board the Roanoke. Captain Aldham and 
the commodore conversed most frankly upon the subject. of the 
Washington. Aldham declared his having no intention of inter- 
fering with American vessels ; also his great desire to act in concert 
with McIntosh in endeavoring to prevent the landing of filibusters; 
that he could not possibly see the slightest cause for the apprehen- 
sion of any difficulty ; and that so far as he was concerned there 
should be none. With Mr. Synge the conversation was equally 
frank. He, however, distinctly maintained that England had never 
abandoned the protectorate over the harbor of Greytown, but 
declared that he believed before the following first of January 
the whole matter would be-finally settled. He declared, moreover, 
that as to boarding and searching American vessels, they had 
already abandoned it, not from fear or pusillanimity, but because 
England felt she could do so honorably, and ought to do it, and it 
was not probable it was going to be revived; that there was cer- 
tainly nothing secret or mysterious in Sir William’s mission, as 
it was well understood in Washington * and that no officer in 
Her Britannic Majesty’s service would be less likely to do any act 


* House Exec. Doc. No. 11, 35th Cong., 2d Sess. 

* Shortly after his arrival at Greytown, McIntosh received a private note 
of a most friendly character from Sir William, in which he stated that 
he had had interviews with both the President and the Secretary of the 
Navy just previously to his leaving the United States. 
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which could be construed as offensive, or as an interference with 
us, than Captain Aldham. In this conversation, the commodore 


. had little to say, for his position had been taken in his correspon- 


dence, and he desired there to leave it. 

In view of all these considerations, Commodore McIntosh had 
not the slighest reason to believe that another case such as had 
occurred on board the Washington would be repeated. He did 
believe, however, that had Captain Aldham been left entirely to 
his own judgment, such a proceeding would not have occurred 
at all. 

The Washington left Greytown for Aspinwall on the 26th of 
November, and from there returned to the United States with 
a large portion of her deceived passengers, verifying the fact 
that the transit route across the Isthmus was effectively closed.” 

On December 1, 1858, Walker’s new filibustering expedition 
sailed from Mobile, in spite of the President’s proclamation. But 
it was brought to a sudden and wholly unlooked-for termination 
by the vessel being wrecked in a gale off the coast of Honduras. 
Walker and his party were rescued by a British warship which 
happened to be in the vicinity, and brought back to the United 
States. 

No further attempt at filibustering was made by Walker until 
September, 1859, when the guns of a United States frigate were 
brought to bear on the steamer Philadelphia, at New Orleans, 
forcibly compelling her passengers to disembark. About the 
same time, Lord Lyons, the British minister at Washington, 
notified the administration that his government had resolved to’ 
interfere in repelling forcibly any future attempts of Walker 
against Nicaragua. A fleet of British vessels of war was per- 
manently stationed at Greytown, while a similarly strong, force 
guarded the Pacific approaches. The United States also kept a 
strong force in the Caribbean, to watch the movements of the 
exiled president of Nicaragua. ‘‘ Napoleon was hardly more of 


*In compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives of 
December 13, 1858, the President communicated the documents “ respecting 
the reported recent acts of visitation, by officers of the British Navy, of 
American vessels in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico.” These documents 
were printed as Housé Executive Document No. 11, 35th Congress, 2d 
Session. 
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a nightmare to the Holy Alliance than was Walker to the two 
powerful countries which did him the honor of this surveillance” 

The evident impossibility of running the gauntlet of the British 
and American warships in the Caribbean, determined Walker to 
seek a new pathway to his cherished goal. That way, he decided, 
lay through the exposed part of the enemy’s territory, namely, the 
eastern coast of Honduras. 

It seems that at this time the Island of Ruatan was not under 
the usual British man-of-war captain’s sovereignty, but owed 
a nominal allegiance to the Republic of Honduras. Upon the ever- 
ready invitation of some of its inhabitants, Walker prepared to 
use it as a base of operations against his former enemy, President 
Alvarez, and as a stepping-stone to the real point of attack. In 
the early part of August, 1860, having made arrangements for 
a strong body of reinforcements to follow and join him at Truxillo, 
he sailed in the schooner Clifton from Mobile, with a force of 
about 100 men, and landed at Ruatan on the 15th of that month. 

The capture of the town of Truxillo, on the mainland, was but 
the work of half an hour. But scarcely had the town been 
occupied, when a British war-steamer, the /carus, appeared on 
the scene. Captain Norvell Salmon, her commander, at once 
demanded the surrender of the town, promising, in case of com- 
pliance, to carry the filibusters back to the United States, and 
threatening to open fire on the town if it were not surrendered. 
Walker determined to evacuate Truxillo, which he did the follow- 
ing night, retreating down the coast with only 70 men. The 
Icarus lost no time in starting in pursuit. At the mouth of the 
Rio Negro, Captain Salmon learned that Walker lay encamped 
at the Indian village of Lemas, whither the boats of the Jcarus 
were immediately sent. To Captain Salmon’s demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender, Walker replied with the inquiry, whether he 
was surrendering to the British or to the Hondurans. Captain 
Salmon twice assured him that it was to Her Majesty’s forces, 
whereupon the filibusters laid down their arms and were con- 
veyed on board the /carus. 

But on arriving at Truxillo, Salmon turned his prisoners over 
to the Honduran authorities, despite the prisoners’ protest and 
demand for trial before a British tribunal. Salmon disdained to 


* Roche, p. 172. 
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argue the case, although he so far interested himself as to secure 
the pardon of all except the leader and one faithful follower, 
Colonel Rudler. Salmon also offered to plead for Walker, if 
the latter would ask his intercession as an American citizen. But 
Walker, with the bitter remembrance of all the injuries which 
his nativity had brought upon him, thanked his captor, and refused 
to demean himself by denying the country which had adopted and 
honored him. He was arraigned before a court-martial on the 
11th of September, 1860, and after a brief examination was con- 
demned to die by a fusillade next morning. Thus perished the 
last of the filibusters.” Walker’s followers, all except one, were 
kept in the custody of the British. Eleven were sent home by way 
of Havana, and 57 of them were taken direct to New Orleans in 
Her Majesty’s ship Gladiator.” 

The action of Commander Salmon, in receiving Walker’s sur- 
render and then delivering him over to the tender mercies of the 
Hondurans, was nothing less than treachery of the basest sort, and 
entirely inconsistant with the high sense of honor that has usually 
characterized the officers of the British naval service. Had Walker 
known the real intentions of Salmon, he would undoubtedly have 
fought to the end, and have died like a soldier, rather than like 
a felon. Granting even that Walker was no better than a pirate, 
Salmon had given him an officer’s word, and he tarnished his 
epaulets when that word was broken.” 

Aside from the imbroglios in which the United States Navy 
was thus involved, these various filibustering enterprises, by reason 
of their failure, were productive only of evil consequences to all 
concerned. They were injurious to private capital in the United 
States; they caused enormous destruction of life and property ; 
they created a suspicion in Central America against the American 
people which persists to this day; they came near causing war 
between Spain and the United States, as well as between Great 
Britain and the United States; and, lastly, they prevented inter- 
oceanic communication by way of the San Juan River, and delayed 
indefinitely the regeneration of Nicaragua. 


* Roche, pp. 173-78. 


” Scroggs, p. 393. 
™ Scroggs, p. 392. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 
The attention of all members and subscribers who 
Prize Essay intend entering articles in the Prize Essay contest, 
1919 1918, is called to the fact that only three months 
remain in which articles can be submitted. The 
attention of members is again invited to a shortage of material 
for publication in the PROCEEDINGS. 


Topics The list of Topics for Essays submitted at the request 
for of the Board of Control may be found on page 2261 of 
Essays this number. 


In accordance with Article V of the Constitution and 

Annual By-Laws of the U.S. Naval Institute, the annual meet- 

Meeting ing will be held at 8.00 p. m. Friday, 11 October, 1918, 
at the Officers Mess, U. S. Naval Academy. 


Members are requested to return the signed 
ballots for the election of officers of the U. S. 
Naval Institute, 1918-1919, before the date of 
the annual meeting. 


Ballots for 
Election of 
Officers 


The following correction to the Landing 
Corrections to Force Manual, 1918, U.S. Navy, was approved 
Landing Force on July 8, 1918, by the Secretary of the Navy: 
Manual, 1918, Article 289. Strike out the present article 

U. S. Navy and substitute the following: 

289. Being in line, line of companies, or 
column of companies: 1. Close on first (fourth) company, 2. 
MARCH. ' 

If at a halt, the indicated company stands fast; if marching, 
it is halted; each of the other companies is conducted toward it, 
and is halted in proper order in close column, or close line. (See 
Figure 2.) 

If the battalion is in line, or column of companies, companies 
form successively in rear of the indicated company; if in line 
of companies, companies form successively in close line on the 
indicated company. 
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In close column formed from line on the first company, the 
left guides cover; formed on the fourth company, right guides 
cover. If formed on the leading company, the guide remains 
as before the formation. In close line, the guides are halted 
abreast of the guide of the leading company. 

The battalion in column of companies closes on leading com- 
pany only. 

The Institute will issue gratis, upon request, correction slips for 
the above and in all new editions the correction will be incorporated 
in the book. 


Regular and associate members of the U. S. Naval 
Dues Institute are subject to the payment of the annual dues 
until the date of the receipt of their resignation. 


Since July 8,24 regular and 4 associate mem- 
Member- bers have joined the Institute. Total membership, 
ship) = 4953. 
Deaths : 
Commander G. K. Haswell, U. S. N. 
Lieutenant E. C. Fuller, U. S. M. C. 
Resignations: Seven. 


All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 
Address Treasurer informed of the address to which Pro- 
of CEEDINGS are to be sent, and thus insure their receipt. 
Members This precaution is now of particular importance as 
notices of changes of stations are not now available 

for use of the Institute's staff. 

Members and subscribers are urged to notify the Secretary and 
Treasurer promptly of the non-receipt of PROCEEDINGs, in order 
that tracers may be started. The issue is completed by the roth 
of each month. 


The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, post- 

Department age prepaid. ‘The trouble saved the purchaser 

through having one source of supply for all 

books, should be considered. The cost will not be greater and 
sometimes less than when obtained from dealers. 
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The attention of authors of articles is called to 

Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other 

Articles than the usual number furnished, can be greatly 

reduced if the reprints are struck off while the 

article is in press. They are requested to notify the Secretary 

and Treasurer of the number of reprints desired when the article 

is submitted. Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors 
free of charge. 


Authors of articles submitted are urged to fur- 

Illustrations nish with their manuscript any illustrations they 

may have in their possession for such articles. 

The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 

Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 
interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to secure 
them for the Institute. 


Members are invited to send to the Secretary 

Suggestions comments, suggestions or criticisms on the make- 

Invited up of the PrRocEEDINGs, and to submit topics for 
essays. 


Whole Nos. 145, 146, 147, 149, 155, 166 and 179 of the 

Notice Procerpincs (March, 1913, June, 1913, September, 

1913, January-February, 1914, January-February, 1915; 

and November-December, 1916, January, 1918) are exhausted ; 

there are so many calls for single copies of these numbers that the 

Institute offers to pay for copies thereof returned in good condition 
at the rate of 25 cents per copy. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., August 1, 1918. 


INFORMATION INDEX 
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ARGENTINA 


SEEKS TO INCREASE SIZE OF THE ARGENTINE Navy.—President Irigoyen 
has asked Congress to adopt a new appropriation of 80,000,000 pesos to in- 
crease the size of the Argentine Navy. 

The first additions are to be cruisers and submarines of the latest design. 
The proposed law also authorizes governmental acquisition of Argentina’s 
merchant marine for trading purposes with America and Europe—wN. FY. 
Herald, 15/8. 


PLans WIRELESS STATION LARGEST IN THE WorLD.—The Marconi Com- 
pany is to erect the largest wireless station in the world near Buenos 
Aires. Edward J. Nally, vice-president and general manager of the com- 
pany, has just closed a contract for the installation. The power of the 
new station, it is announced, will be 11,000 kilowatts, and three towers will 
be erected, each the size of Eiffel tower. 

Germany, before the departure from Buenos Aires of Count Luxburg, 
the deposed German minister, made every effort to gain the consent of 
the Argentine Government for the maintenance of a wireless station power- 
ful enough to maintain direct communication with the big German station 
at Nauen. 

Such a station had been established, but when Luxburg was given his 
Passports this station was dismantled. It had been operating under a tem- 
porary concession to enable a German syndicate to conduct experiments, 
on the promise that the station would merely attempt to receive Nauen dis- 
patches and would not be used for the transmission of messages. It later 
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became known that the station was sending as well as receiving. This 
German station was situated about 45 miles from Buenos Aires. 

The Argentine Government sealed, and later dismantled it.—Evening 
Star, 9/7. 


BRAZIL 


BrazitiaAn Nava. Arp.—Following upon the decision of the Brazilian 
Government to employ the armed forces of the republic against the enemy, 
it is now officially announced that vessels flying the flag of Brazil will 
shortly be found-at work in the Mediterranean, co-operating with the 
allied navies in those waters. An admiral has already arrived on this side 
to assume command of the Brazilian contingent. Although the Brazilian 
Navy is of modest dimensions, it includes a number of vessels which would 
be very useful for modern operations. The principal units are the Minas 
Geraes and Sao Paulo, launched at Elswick and Barrow in 1908 and 1909 
respectively. At the date of their launch they were the most heavily- 
armed vessels afloat, and they still compare well in fighting value with all 
but the latest capital ships. Their dimensions approximate to those of the 
St. Vincent class, from which, however, they differ in other respects. 
The length on water-line is 530 feet, and the displacement at full load about 
21,200 tons. Reciprocating machinery and coal-fired boilers are fitted, de- 
signed to develop 23,500 horsepower under forced draft for a speed of 21 
knots. On trial both ships slightly exceeded this figure. The machinery 
in each case was manufactured in the Vickers’ works at Barrow. In plan- 
ning the armor system special regard was paid to protection from attack 
by high-explosive shell. The whole of the exposed hull, between the fore 
and aft barbettes, is plated with 9-inch armor as high as the upper deck, the 
main belt of this thickness being surmounted by an upper strake, also 9-inch, 
which tapers to six inches towards its extremities. Bulkheads of the same 
strength are worked across the ship at each end of the belt. The main gun 
positions are protected by 12-inch to 8-inch armor, and of the two conning- 
towers the forward one is built of 12-inch, the after one of 9-inch armor. 
Twelve 12-inch 45-calibre Armstrong guns constitute the main battery. Of 
the six barbettes four are on the center line, the inner pair superposed, 
while the two amidship barbettes are echeloned, though the superstructure 
makes the echelon ineffective. Ten guns can thus be trained on either 
broadside, and eight in line with the keel. An auxiliary armament of 
twenty-two 4.7-inch Q. F. guns is carried, the majority of the guns being 
in a main deck battery. There are no torpedo tubes. The steaming radius 
is about 10,000 miles at 10 knots. Since they were handed over in 1910, 
these fine battleships are said to have deteriorated somewhat in value, 
owing to the lack of suitable docking facilities in Brazil. Six years ago, 
however, the government floating dock at Rio de Janeiro was enlarged, and 
is now capable of accommodating the battleships, whose efficiency has 
therefore been largely restored. A third vessel, of a much-improved type, 
provisionally named the Riachuelo, was ordered from Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth and Co., Limited, in the summer of 1914, and the details, 
as given by the chief constructor of the firm, showed her to be a modified 
Queen Elizabeth. She was to carry eight 15-inch guns and to steam at 21 
knots. It will be recalled that H. M. S. Agincourt was originally built at 
Elswick for the Brazilian Government, but before completion she was sold 
to Turkey, who proposed to name her the Sultan Osman J. But the war 
intervened, and on August 4, as officially stated at the time, she was taken 
over for the British Navy. Her powerful battery of fourteen 12-inch guns 
makes this battleship unique. There are two other ironclads in the Bra- 
zilian fleet, but their diminutive size, low speed, and feeble armament unfit 
them for present-day tactics. Two very useful ships are the light cruisers 
Bahia int Rio Grande do Sul, both built at Elswick eight years ago. The 
exceeded 27 knots on trial. The armament of each comprises ten 4.7-1nc 
Q. F. In addition to the old cruiser Barroso, a collection of gunboats, river 
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monitors, and other small craft, there are ten modern destroyers of 650 tons 
and from 27 to 30 knots speed, and three coastal submarines of the Laurenti 


type—The Engineer, 5/7. 
FRANCE 


France Exrects U. S. Suips.—In the course of a debate in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on interpellations as to the requirements of the merchant 
marine, Capt. Andre Tardieu, head of the Central Commission for Franco- 
American War Matters, explained the naval policy of the United States. 
He said that a number of shipyards had been built and much valuable ton- 
nage given to France. He expressed confidence that America would help 
France rebuild her merchant marine. 

“We may,” Capt. Tardieu continued, “rely upon her after the war. 
France owes it to the United States that in bad days, as well as in good, 
she never lacked for anything.” 

The chamber adopted an order of the day approving the government’s 
policies and requesting it to secure the help of the Allies after the war for 
the rebuilding of the merchant marine.—Washington Evening Star, 3/8. 


GERMANY 


New MINIsteR oF Marine—Vice Admiral Behnki has been ap- 
pointed minister of marine, succeeding Admiral von Capelle. 


Some interesting information about recent developments in German 
submarines is given in the report of the British War Cabinet for 1917. 
The German submarine, the report states, has a surface speed up to 18 
knots and a submerged speed of 10 to 11 knots. She carries from 15 to 
20 torpedoes; she can travel 100 miles completely submerged, and she can 
remain under water sitting on the bottom for a period up to 48 hours. A 
U-boat attacking with a torpedo only shows about three inches of peri- 
scope at intervals, with the result that few ships which are torpedoed ever 
see the submarine which has carried out the attack. The range of the 
torpedo fired by a submarine is anything up to five miles, and the speed 
of the torpedo is as high as 40 knots—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


GerMAN Licut Crursers.—* At a recent assembly of naval architects in 
Berlin, the general design of German light cruisers is said to have been 
freely criticized, it being asserted that these vessels are deficient in nau- 
tical qualities and armament,” says the London Engineer. “ Presumably 
these strictures applied to pre-war designs. The Breslau class was long 
ago admitted to be faulty, and all four units spent many weeks in dockyard 
after their official trials. In a seaway they pitched violently, and when 
running at high speed the vibration was almost intolerable. The scant- 
lings in this class are said to be extraordinarily light. The Magdeburg and 
Breslau, belonging to the class, have been lost in the war. As regards the 
inadequate armament of all pre-war German light cruisers, there is reason 
to believe that many of these vessels have now received two or more 5.9- 
inch guns to replace the 4.1-inch Q. F. pieces as bow and stern chasers.”— 
Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


Tue Hic Seas Fieet.—A neutral who has just arrived from Germany 
stated that he was told on Saturday by German seamen from Kiel that they 
had received nine days’ leave. Kiel, they said, was full of cruisers, tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, and other warships, which had been supplied with full 
stocks of coal and provisions. The seamen took this to be in prepara- 
tion for a naval battle—The Times, 10/7. 


Russian Appitions To GERMANY’S FLEET—With the effort to rehabilitate 
Russia, the new Sick Man of Europe, attention should be directed to the con- 
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dition of its former fleet and the possible effect its addition to German 
strength may have upon the general naval situation. It has been reported 
that the Russian crews in the Baltic have to some degree followed the 
example set by the commanders of the British submarines operating in those 
waters by sinking parts of their fleet, but the extent of this destruction is not 
revealed. The Germans may have been able to take over a large number 
of eastnayers, some cruisers and submarines and possibly certain armored 
vessels. 

It is, for example, not known whether the four Russian battle cruisers 
to have been completed at the end of 1917 were seized by the Germans 
and sent to home dockyards. If this be true the increments would consti- 
tute a sizable addition to the high seas fleet, presenting not an urgent prob- 
lem, perhaps, when the normal margin of safety held in the North Sea 
plus our contributions to the British grand fleet are kept in mind. 

In the Black Sea the question assumes another aspect and creates a fairly 
serious situation. Following the Russian collapse the Russian fleet in that 
region, hitherto an unsubstantial support to the allied cause, became a 
menace, the proportions of which may be measured by Germany’s purposes 
in conjunction with Austria to attack the allied squadrons in the Levant and 
the Adriatic. Instead of being under a central command, these vessels, rep- 
resenting seven allied sea powers, are more or less loosely controlled by the 
Italians and the French, instead of being grouped under an admiralissimo 
with unified control. There a danger threatens. 

The possible united enemy fleet is one that cannot be ignored. The 
former Russian Black Sea force included three battleships of 22,500 tons, 
two of 12,737 tons and three less modern but aggregating more than 33,000 
tons. In addition there were a number of gunboats, some cruisers and 
submarines and many destroyers. If Germany has taken them over and 
manned them with German crews their value may not be lightly dismissed. 
Owing to late achievements of Italian officers the Austrian dreadnoughts 
have been reduced to two, but there still remain six pre-dreadnoughts, 
half a dozen coast defence battleships and six light cruisers, besides large 
flotillas of torpedo-boats, destroyers and submarines. United these two 
forces may be organized into an effective fleet—N. Y. Herald, 24/7. 





Losses AND NEw BuILDINGS OF THE GERMAN SHIPPING COMPANIES Dur- 
ING THE War.—According to authentic German statistics just published, the 
German merchant navy, on January I, 1914, counted 5,459,296 tons; through 
direct and indirect losses, German shipping concerns have during the war 
lost about 2,900,000 tons gross register, or more than 50 per cent of the 
total. If German vessels now lying in neutral ports are included in the 
losses the losses then amount to about two-thirds the whole fleet. On the 
other hand, both the shipping companies and the yards have exerted them- 
selves during the war to make up for these heavy losses by building new 
vessels, and in this connection the following particulars may be of interest. 
The Hamburg-America Company has in course of construction the Bis- 
marck, 56,000 tons; the turbine vessel Tirpitz, 32,000 tons; and three more 
boats of 22,000 tons each, at Hamburg yards. In Bremen, nine steamers 
are being built, four of which have a carrying capacity of 18,000 tons each. 
The Flensburg yard is building three large passenger and cargo steamers, 
and two steamers each of 13,000 tons. The Tecklenborg yard, Geeste- 
miinde, is building two cargo steamers of 17,000 tons each, for the Panama 
Canal traffic. The Hamburg-South America Steamer Company is having 
built, besides the Cap Polonio, to replace the sunk Cap Trafalgar (18,000 

.tons) four additional cargo steamers at different yards. The North German 
Lloyd builds in Stettin two large fast boats, the Columbus and the Hinden- 
burg, each of 35,000 tons, further, the Miinchen and the Zeppelin, each of 
16,000 tons and 12 more boats of 12,000 tons each. The Africa line has 
six, the Hansa line 12, and the Kosmos line ten steamers in course of 
construction, their sizes varying from 9000 to 13,000 tons. The aggregate 
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of vessels which are being built for the large and medium-sized shipping 
concerns amounts to about 950,000 tons, which, however, will not by a long 
way make up for the losses experienced during the war, and this is why 
the state has lent a helping hand through the medium of the measure 
passed some months ago for the restoration of the German merchant 
navy.—Engineering, 31/5. 


GERMANY’S EXAMINATION OF HospiTAL SHips.—In the House of Com- 
mons, on July 8 last, Colonel Sir Frederick Hall asked the Prime Minister 
whether he was aware that under the agreements come to at the Hague 
Conference a right was conferred upon belligerents to search hospital 
ships in order to see that no advantage was taken by them of carrying 
troops, munitions, or ammunition clandestinely on board; whether he was 
aware that officers commanding German submarines have made statements 
to the effect that they have sunk hospital ships in consequence of their 
contravention of regulations which entitled them to protection; whether 
they had ever exercised such right of search, and if so, whether they were 
able in any one single case to prove that this country or its allies have 
been guilty of breaking such regulations. 

Dr. MacNamara replied: “ The right is conferred on belligerents by the 
Hague Convention to stop and search hospital ships in order to see 
that they are complying with the terms of the international agreement, 
and this right has on several occasions been exercised by German sub- 
marines. In no case has this country ever broken the letter or spirit of 
the Hague Convention regarding hospital ships, and the same statement 
is believed to be true as regards our allies.”—Nautical Gazette, 10/8. 


GerMAN “ Doc Foxes.”—A correspondent in the Times of Monday warns 
us that the Germans are endeavoring in the prisoner negotiations at The 
Hague to obtain the release of certain submarine commanders whose 
special ability and expertness has earned for them the naval sobriquet of 
“dog foxes.” It would not be at all surprising if the rumor were well 
founded, or that it were true that the Home Secretary returned to London 
in order to put a proposal bearing on this matter before the War Cabinet. 
It. would be entirely in accordance with the methods of the enemy to take 
advantage of the weakness of the government and the sentimentality of 
the Foreign Office to attempt the extortion of a concession of this kind. 
The British representatives have shown themselves, in earlier negotiations 
with Germany, to be hardly a match for their astute opponents, and it is 
by no means clear that in regard to the exchange of prisoners we have 
always got a fair bargain. In this case there should certainly be no hesi- 
tation about declining the German proposals, for their pledges are abso- 
lutely worthless. We commend a suggestion made by one of our corre- 
spondents, that all negotiations with enemy representatives should take 
place in the presence of reporters of the British press. Why should there 
be any secrecy about the matter ?>—Army and Navy Gazette, 3/7. 


. Hun Mutiny.—Rumors of a revolt by German sailors at Wilhelmshaven 
in protest against continuation of the submarine war are in circulation, 
according to a dispatch to the Express from Amsterdam. 

It is reported that propagandists among the men incited sailors about to 
leave on submarine cruisers to attack their officers and surrender their 
ships or seek an opportunity to sink them and get themselves interned in 
neutral harbors. 

Twenty-three of the ringleaders of the revolt are reported to have been 
arrested and sentenced to death. Many others have been arrested at 
Kiel and elsewhere, it is added. 

The men behind the movement, the accounts state, are revolutionary 
sailors who for some time have been conducting propaganda with the 
object of stopping the submarine war because of the increased danger. 
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The recent resignation of Admiral von Holtzendorf as Chief of the 
Naval Staff is declared to have been connected with the scandal. Emperor 
William, it is said, has abandoned an intended review of the fleet at 
Wilhelmshaven this week because of the ferment there. 

The correspondent who sends the reports admits that the stories are 
conflicting and the facts difficult to ascertain—N. Y. Herald, 8/8. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


THe ApMIRALTY.—The issue of a patent for a new Board of Admiralty 
affords two interesting pieces of information. Rear Admiral Halsey has 
been relieved and goes to a command in the Grand Fleet, after more than 
18 months of excellent service at the Admiralty, and has been succeeded 
as Third Sea Lord by Captain Bartolomé, an officer of outstanding ability, 
recognized in the service as an acknowledged authority, not only on 
material but on methods of using it, a far more important matter. Sir 
Robert Horne becomes Third Civil Lord. The change of personnel has 
been accompanied by a significant redistribution of duties. 

When the Admiralty was reformed a year ago, the duties discharged in 
old days by the Third Sea Lord were divided, the care of material being 
entrusted to a civilian. Captain Bartolomé is now to re-combine the duties 
of both offices. The controllership is thus once more in naval hands. But 
this does not mean that we have gone back to where we were before Mr. 
Churchill made Lord Southborough Additional Civil Lord in 1912, The 
reorganization effected by Sir Eric Geddes when he was controller, and the 
allocation of the new civil lord, selected for his wide experience of law 
and business, to the administrative, legal, and financial duties of the depart- 
ment, have now made it possible for a naval officer to be responsible for 
war-like material, because he is no longer overwhelmed by non-military 
duties, and is free to concentrate on the technical aspect of his work. The 
controller will, in short, became the naval chief of that part of the adminis- 
tration responsible for the maintenance and supply, just as the First Sea 
Lord is chiefly responsible for all the elements of command. 

It is a development that grows out of the continually widening applica- 
tion of the staff principle, which has been going forward in the last 12 
months. Since I resumed writing in this journal on my return from 
America, I have touched several times upon different aspects of this 
development and of its very extraordinary results on the war at sea. But 
I find from my correspondence that very wide taisapprehension still exists 
on this subject. It may, therefore, be as well to summarize the actual 
changes that have been made and then attempt a restatement of their sig- 
nificance. 

Mr. Balfour, it will be remembered, left the Admiralty at the end of 
1916, immediately after Sir John Jellicoe, Sir Cecil Burney and Rear 
Admiral Halsey had joined the board. Sir Henry Oliver was then the 
Chief of the Staff. It was understood that, in view of the extreme gravity 
of the submarine menace, Admiral Duff and others were to constitute an 
unofficial staff to assist the First Sea Lord in this matter. But the April 
navy list did not show that any such division had, in fact, been created. 
When this list was issued, then, there were four naval members of the 
board—omitting the Director of Air Service—and five divisions of the staff, 
Operations, Intelligence, Mobilization, Trade, and Signals, presided over 
by naval officers. Of these, Operations and Mobilization were alone con- 
cerned with the conduct of the war. The reforms of May, 1917, made the 
First Sea Lord Chief of the staff, and the former chief was added to the 
board as his deputy, while Admiral Duff was included also as an assistant 
chief. The other sea lords remained as before, and an anti-submarine 
division was added to the war staff. This raised the war divisions to 
three. Shortly after Sir Edward Carson’s retirement, the Second Sea 
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Lord became deputy First Sea Lord, and three new divisions were added 
to the staff, one for Plans, one for directing Mercantile Movements, and 
the third for the Training and Direction of Staff Duties. Following on 
the creation of a new organization, came in January the changes in per- 
sonnel the completion of the reform required. 

Of the naval officers who were either on the board or chiefs of divisions 
in April, 1917, all the sea lords have retired, and all except one of the chiefs 
of division. Instead of four naval officers on the board there are now 
seven, and instead of a naval staff consisting of five divisions with a chief, 
it consists of ten divisions, the chief being the First Sea Lord. A year ago 
the First Sea Lord and the chief of the staff ran the war. To-day its con- 
duct is distributed over four members of the board and the heads of at 
least six divisions. It is, then, an entirely new organization, run by 
entirely new men. Further, it includes an element that does not figure 
in the navy list. Admiral Sims and some of his officers are in daily col- 
laboration with the board, and others are actually working in certain divi- 
sions of the staff, so that the new higher command is not only rejuvenated 
and reformed—it has become international. 

This consummation is one devoutedly wished by many of us a year ago, 
and no sane person can now dispute that it is from first to last in con- 
sonance with right reason. Nor can it be disputed that it has been fol- 
lowed by results of an extremely gratifying and encouraging kind. The 
defeat of the submarine seems to be going forward with progressive effi- 
ciency. The attacks on the Flemish ports are far from being the only new 
departures in the narrow seas; and there are many indications of greater 
activity in the North Sea, and of a changed policy in the Mediterranean. All 
the world, allied, neutral and enemy, has borne witness to the fact that in 
the fourth year of the war the British Navy is being guided with an inven- 
tive initiative and a spirit of offence that certainly were not conspicuous 
in its earlier periods. 

This new policy has followed on the creation of a new organization, and 
its conduct by a new personnel, not because individual men in the new 
organization are more brilliant or more inventive or more warlike than 
those they have displaced, but because an entire change has been made in 
the spirit and atmosphere in which the work is done. A year ago, after 
two and a half years of hostilities which had begun with all the winning 
cards in our hand, our game at sea was a losing one. .We had let the 
German Fleet escape in the only opportunity we had for destroying it and, 
as a direct consequence, the German submarines seemed to be in a fair 
way to destroy our sea communications. It was an astounding result. It 
was still more astonishing when it was remembered that in material 
strength we had from the outbreak of war been overwhelmingly superior, 
and had for the whole period disposed of resources, for building ships 
and making armament and munitions, that exceeded those of the enemy by 
many hundred per cent. Clearly, our forces and our resources had been 
grossly misused. The blame fell where alone it could fall, namely on 
Whitehall. Our naval strategy, unlike our strategy on land, had not been 
shaped in collaboration with the best war brains. of our allies. We had 
learned nothing from our friends and seemingly nothing from our foes. At 
no time had the Admiralty been directed by our own best naval brains, and 
the few really able men who from time to time served there, had been 
powerless because of the character of the Admiralty’s organization. It 
was one framed on principles entirely unadapted either to perparing for 
war or for conducting it. We had begun and we went on without the 
elements that either elucidate the principles of right policy or secure their 
application. The four officers, who were in turn First Sea Lord, had been 
taken from the same group. This group dominated naval policy for ten 
years before war, and showed that they had not anticipated the main prob- 
lems of modern fighting. 
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They did not know how to base sea government on the knowledge and 
brain power of the service they commanded. Our sea strategy, therefore, 
had none of the marks of the allied land strategy. It was not international, 
it was not democratic, it certainly was not successful. The autocratic 
principle fails because the work to be done is far beyond the capacity of one 
or two or three men, however brilliant and able they may be. Before the 
simplest war decision can be made, a whole situation may have to be 
analyzed, the principles that apply to it elucidated, plans made for their 
application, and material specified and personnel selected. All these opera- 
tions can only be the work of many men; and, unless these cooperate 
without reference to seniority, no useful work can be done. If executive 
authority is employed to establish the fact that an official chief is right 
because he is official, then all work becomes barren and useless. It is 
almost a synopsis of staff organization that reason supersedes rank, and 
hence the safety of the naval state is found only in a republic of brains. 
The significance of the changes still in progress is that it is towards such 
a constitution that we are tending. There is still much to be done. But 
much has been done already.—Land and Water, 27/6. 


GrowTH oF BritisH Navy.—The Secretary of the British Admiralty on 
August 4, the fourth anniversary of England’s entrance into the war, 
made the remarkable announcement that the total displacement of the war- 
ships and auxiliary naval craft of the British Navy had reached 6,500,000 
tons, as against 2,500,000 in August, 1914, or a growth of 160 per cent. The 
personnel of the navy has grown from 146,000 officers and men to 394,000. 
Its record of achievement in transporting 20,000,000 men, 2,000,000 animals, 
and 110,000,000 tons of munitions to different destinations is a very remark- 
able one. It constitutes one of the outstanding factors in the success of the 
allied cause. The enenty fleet has not dared to try conclusions on the high 
seas and recently has confined itself almost entirely to the losing game of 
submarine warfare. 

The combination of English, American, Japanese, French, and Italian 
navies must furnish at least four ships to one of the Central Powers, and 
explains at a glance the absolute impotence of the German Navy and the 
necessity of its keeping well within the fortified mined base that has been 
its haven during the war. 

Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, speaking in the House 
of Commons March 5, 1918, expressed the opinion that the British and 
American naval forces in the North Sea, the North Atlantic and the English 
Channel were sinking submarines as fast as they were built; and on the 
30th of July he made the welcome announcement that during the last three 
months of the first half of 1918 the world output of tonnage exceeded the 
world’s losses from all causes by no less than 100,000 tons per month. 

As to means of defence against submarines, figures now are available 
which show the convoy system has played a large part in overcoming the 
submarine menace to ocean communication of the Allies. Whereas, in the 
period from April to June of last year, before the convoy system was 
established, British steamships sailing to and from the United Kingdom 
in the main oversea trades suffered losses through enemy action of 5.41 
per cent of their total number, the figures since then have steadily dimin- 
ished, until in the period from March to June of this year, during which 
93.8 per cent of the ships were convoyed, the losses had dropped to 1.23 
per cent of the total number of sailings in these trades. 

The total tonnage of ships of all nationalities convoyed in all trades 
since the introduction of the convoy system is 61,691,000, of which 372,000, 
or approximately 6 per cent, has been lost in convoy. 

This great record is a tribute to naval supremacy, the absolute control 
of the sea being the greatest asset the Allies have been able to count on for 
the past four years.—Army and Navy Register, 10/8. 
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SALVAGE OF SHIPS.—The Salvage Section of the British Admiralty has 
successfully salvaged many warships and merchant steamers sunk by sub- 
marines, not only about home waters, but in foreign waters also. A recent 
new development, the London Engineer tells us, is the formation of an 
Allied Salvage Council, by which the whole of the salvage operations in 
connection with British and allied war and merchant ships are coordinated 
under a central authority. It is announced that between October, 1915, and 
July, 1918, 407 merchant ships which would otherwise have become losses 
have been salved in home waters, quite apart from what has been done 
in the Mediterranean and other seas.. For obvious reasons no statement 
can be made as to the number of warships salvaged. To secure this 
measure of success, the Engineer goes on to say, not only has the salvage 
fleet been considerably reinforced, but plant and equipment have been 
expanded, until the Admiralty Department has at its command the largest 
installation which has yet been assembled. Considerable advances have 
been made in the types of lifting, pumping and other appliances, and a 
special feature of recent operations is the employment of submersible 
pumps for lifts, beyond the capacity of older types. Much of the work has 
been carried out under extremely hazardous conditions, and the shortage 
of tonnage has made it necessary to undertake many operations which would 
not have been attempted in the pre-war period. It is satisfactory to learn 
that in spite of the additional risks incurred the losses of the salvage fleet 
have been very light, and have been more than made good by the new 
ships put in commission. Associated with the salvage vessels is a consider- 
able fleet of rescue tugs, which give first aid pending the arrival of the 
salvage ships on the scene——Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


AUSTRALIAN War Errorts.—The Minister for the Navy states that since 
the outbreak of war 63 ships have been withdrawn from the Australian 
coastal service for ocean trade, while 67 have been retained. The Shipping 
Board is considering whether it is possible to carrv on with fewer coastal 
boats in order to give the utmost help to Great Britain. 

The commonwealth intends to pursue the scheme to compile lists of 
eligibles who will voluntarily ballot and select a certain number for enlist- 
ment. The scheme may be in operation by the end of July. Many devices 
are being employed to stimulate recruiting. In country districts recruiting 
columns march from town to town; in the cities street by street rallies and 
canvasses are proceeding.—London Times, 9/7. 


A new Vindictive for the navy is to be East Surrey’s aim in the forth- 
coming War Weapons Week. The sum required is £750,000, or an average 
of £2 10s per head of the population of the district. Captain Alfred Car- 
penter, the hero of the old Vindictive’s exploit at Zeebrugge, is an East 
Surrey man, and on the closing day of the campaign, July 20, he will make 
a tour of East Surrey, starting at Croydon.—Army and Navy Gasette, 6/7. 


MeRcHANT War Bapce.—British seamen who have served on any British 
ship that has been torpedoed or mined, either sunk or damaged, and have 
afterward completed a further voyage on the articles of a British ship, 
are to be granted the right to wear a torpedo badge. For each additional 
attack or sinking by a torpedo or damage or sinking by a mine a bar is to 
be added to the badge. The British Board of Trade, at London, has the 
matter in charge. Application for a badge must be made in person at a 
mercantile marine office—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


Geppes Reviews Suippinc ProcraM.—Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, gave the House of Commons to-day a review of the 
naval situation and particularly defended the policy of starting national 
yards in discussing the shipbuilding program in connection with the navy 
estimates. 
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The First Lord compared the situation to-day regarding tonnage with 
that of a year ago. Then the net loss in tonnage, he said, was 550,000 gross 
tons monthly. Submarines then were not being destroyed as fast as the 
Germans were building them, while the merchant shipyards were short of 
men and material. Four hundred thousand net loss monthly was the 
British deficit. Every yard that could take naval work had been put on 
naval building. 

Gradually during the last year, Sir Eric continued, the position had 
changed in many directions. Instead of losing tonnage, the world’s net 
result in the last quarter had been a gain roughly of 100,000 tons a month. 
The allied and neutral world was as well off on June 30 as on January 1, 
1918. This result, he declared, had been obtained by reduced sinkings and 
increased buildings. 

“The total increase in labor last year in shipbuilding yards and marine 
engineering works was 35,000,” Sir Eric said. “The original demand of 
a year ago was for 80,000 additional, part of them skilled. Owing to 
events on the western front and the great demands for technical men for 
the air force and the army, it was impossible to obtain the proper quota 
of skilled men by their withdrawal from the army.” 

This situation had been feared, although the shipbuilding advisory 
committee had just adopted a standard ship which should be built the old 
way, with the proportion of one skilled to four or six unskilled men in its 
construction. 

The government had decided to go ahead at once with a scheme for 
building a simple ship which could be constructed with a minimum of 
skilled labor. That ship was designed and originated in the Admiralty. 

“Tt is interesting,’ added the First Lord, “that the very same problem 
confronted America, and America met it in practically the same way—the 
same class of yard and ihe same type of construction, and with excellent 
results.” 

“Merchant ship repairs,” said Sir Eric, “are to-day engaging nearly two- 
thirds as many workmen as are engaged on new construction of mer- 
chantmen.” 

“But,” he continued, “the submarines have found it too dangerous to 
work inshore and are going far out. The number of ships damaged, as 
well as sunk, is decreasing and the transference of men from repairs to new 
construction is possible. The number of men employed on new construction 
of warships and auxiliaries is roughly 150,000, and on merchantmen 120,000. 

“ Britain has borne the preponderating burden to a preponderating ex- 
tent of fighting the submarines. The new output of anti-submarine ships, 
mines and implements, has been preponderatingly ours, and the respon- 
sibility for combating the menace has been ours. Even to-day the increased 
assistance brought about by the new construction of the Allies is small, 
indeed, but times are changing. 

“ America’s program is now beginning to come along, and I have had the 
pleasure of considering it with Mr. Roosevelt. My conferences with him 
have confirmed what I have relied upon, namely, that when once the flow 
of destroyers and anti-submarine craft starts from the United States it 
will become a formidable torrent.”—Evening Star, 31/7. 


Navat War Starr.—The extension of the Admiralty War Staff—or the 
Naval Staff as it is now called—since the war began is indicated by the 
number of pages devoted to it in the current May List and in those of three 
years ago. Then one page was nearly sufficient, whereas now half a dozen 
are not enough. Similarly the Controller’s Department has grown out of 
all knowledge, and the separation of the machinery of production of 
material from that of its employment is more clearly marked. At present the 
Naval Staff includes ten divisions, and it seems likely that the appointment 
of Captain Frederic Dreyer to the post of Director of Naval Artillery and 
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Torpedoes indicates the formation of yet another. It was quite in accord- 
ance with the trend of recent reorganization that the ordnance branch 
should be represented both on the Naval Staff and in the Department of 
Construction, and the separation of the functions under different directors 
will be regarded as a step in the right direction. The two officers selected 
as the first directors of the separated departments have the entire confi- 
dence of the service. Captain Crooke leaves a post which has usually been 
a stepping-stone to high position at the Admiralty, and previously he had 
held a command in the grand fleet, and was commended for his services 
at the Battle of Jutland. He had already been an Assistant Director of 
Naval Ordnance. As to Captain Dreyer, his scientific attainments and 
exceptional experience of gunnery matters are weil known, and his advice 
in regard to all questions connected with the use of the war material of the 
fleet cannot fail to be most valuable—Army and Navy Gazette, 6/7. 


The Australian cruiser Adelaide, built entirely of Australian material and 
by workmen of Australia, was launched recently at Melbourne. She is one 
of several warships built by Australia and now in service—Army and 
Navy Journal, 3/8. 


Britain’s SuHips Cut 3,000,000 Tons.—The British mercantile tonnage 
at the outbreak of the war amounted to 18,500,000 tons gross, and the 
figure at the present time is 15,000,000 tons gross. Sir Leon G. Chiozza 
Money, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping, announced 
in the House of Commons to-day.—The Sun, 9/8. 


CANADIAN Conscription Act UpHELv.—By a decision handed down by 
the Supreme Court of Canada on July 19 the military status of 40,000 men 
now in service was settled and the constitutionality of the amended Military 
Service Act, abolishing certain exemptions, was upheld. A number of men 
were conscripted, some of them now being overseas, while others are still 
in Canadian training camps. Some of those who tried to evade service 
sought writs of habeas corpus in the lower courts. A dozen or more 
draftees near Calgary were given such writs, but the military authorities 
refused to recognize them or to surrender the men. _The Appeal Division 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta had decided that the law was invalid. 
Lieut. Colonel Phil Moors, the commandant to whom the order of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta was directed, was adjudged in contempt and a 
sheriff was ordered to bring him into court. His superior officer directed 
Colonel Moors to resist and serious trouble seemed imminent, but on July 
13 both sides reached a compromise, the army authorities agreeing not to 
send soldiers overseas until the Supreme Court of Canada had passed on 
the case. Under the amended act, which was approved by both houses of 
Parliament, the government canceled the exemptions held by unmarried 
men between 20 and 22 years of age. The validity of the Order-in-Council 
was contested on the ground that it was not constitutional and that amend- 
ment to the Military Service Act should have been made by an act of Parlia- 
ment instead of by the Order-in-Council. The decision of the Supreme 
a holds the Order-in-Council was valid—Army and Navy Journal, 
3/8. 


JAPAN 


THE JAPANESE Navy.—The Diet has accepted the government’s so-called 
“eight-six” scheme, providing for eight battleships and six cruisers by 
1923. The measure was accepted only reluctantly, as both Ministerialists 
and Opposition considered the scheme insufficient. ® 

The Minister of Marine pointed out that Japan was unable to embark 
on a greater scheme owing to her national, industrial, and financial limi- 
tations. Even with this as a maximum the government would be handi- 
capped in carrying it out by the difficulty of obtaining material, which 
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before the war came from England, not to mention the enormously in- 
creased cost of production—The Times, 29/6. 


ARMY AND Navy IN JAPAN Cooperate.—Measures for perfecting the 
national defences of Japan were decided upon and a plan for cooperation 
between the army and navy was adopted by the Council of Field Marshals 
ara sees recently in Japan, says a dispatch from Tokyo under date 
of July 1. 

he. uruty, it is said, will comprise 21 corps, with two divisions to the 
corps and three regiments to the division. The changes will not necessarily 
be effective immediately—Naval Monthly, August. 


NORWAY 


Norway SENDS Protest To BERLIN ON SHIP SeEIzURE.—The Norwegian 
government has sent a protest to Berlin complaining of the action of a 
submarine in holding up of the Norwegian, steamship Hank on July 10. 
The steamship was stopped in Norwegian territorial waters and a German 
prize crew was placed on board. The crew headed the Hank southward, 
but the vessel was overtaken by a Norwegian torpedo-boat, which returned 
her to a Norwegian port and placed the prize crew back on board the sub- 
marine. 

In its protest the Norwegian Government expresses the confident hope that 
Germany will apologize for the incident and take steps to prevent any rep- 
etition of it—New York Herald, 27/7. 


Hun U-Boats Destroy 14 NorweEcGIAN SHIPS IN JuLY.—German sub- 
marine ruthlessness was responsible for the loss to Norway of 14 vessels 
during July, the Norwegian legation at Washington to-day announced. 
The July losses aggregated 15,444 tons and brought Norway’s total since the 
beginning of the war to 1,169,587 tons. 

Lives of 55 seamen were lost in the Norwegian vessels sunk in July, 
bringing the total Norwegian life losses, due to submarines, to 1802.— 
Evening Star, 7/8. 


Norway’s MercHant Marine.—The latest statistics of the number of 
vessels and their tonnage belonging to Norway have recently been trans- 
mitted to Washington by United States Vice Consul H. E. Carlson, Chris- 
tiania, who writes under date of June 13: 

The most recent report published by the Norwegian Department of 
Commerce shows that on May 1, 1918, there were in the Norwegian mer- 
chant marine 3265 vessels, with a combined tonnage of 1,950,463 gross regis- 
tered tons. During the month of May there was a loss of twenty-five ves- 
sels with a tonnage of 17,806 tons, and an increase of 23 vessels of 19,270 
tons. The net result for the month is therefore a loss in the number of 
vessels amount to two, but an increase in tonnage amounting to 1464. 
This increase is chiefly to be ascribed to the registration during the month 
of the new Norwegian-American liner Stavangerfjord of 12,762 tons. The 
statement for June 1, 1918, is, therefore, 3263 vessels of 1,951,927 tons.— 
Nautical Gazette, 3/8. 

RUSSIA 


SAvING oF Battic FLeEET.—The principal topic of political discussion in 
Moscow and Petrograd is the execution of Captain Shtchatsky, late Chief 
in Command of the Baltic Fleet, who rescued most of the Russian warships 
in the | po of Finland when the Germans were advancing on Helsingfors. 
He waS condemned by the supreme revolutionary tribunal in the Moscow 


Kremlin, and shot in the yard of the Alexander Military School of that city 
at 6 o’clock on Saturday morning. The authorities refused to surrender 
the body to his relatives. He remained perfectly calm till the last, and only 
said he had done his duty in saving the Baltic Fleet. 
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With regard to his crime, it appears that he was guilty of fomenting 
sedition amongst the sailors by showing false documents representing the 
Soviet Government in the light of having sold the Russian Fleet to the 
Germans. One of the judges of the tribunal which sentenced him, named 
Galkin, was tried as a revolutionist in the very same hall 10 years ago, and 
was defended by the same advocate who undertook the defence of Cap- 
tain Shtchatsky on this occasion. Galkin, now a judge, was then con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was commuted to hard labor. Such is 
the reversal of roles and positions which this revolution has produced in all 
social relations. 

It is announced that the Soviet Government intends to proceed against 
other officers of the Baltic Fleet. These are Admiral Zelyoni, who hoisted 
the St. Andrew’s ensign on the ships at Helsingfors instead of the red 
flag of the revolution; Duznik, a popular young sailor acting as one of 
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the fleet commissioners; Blokinn, an ordinary seaman, occupying the post 
of chief commissioner ; and Captain Linchevsky. The two last named are 
already arrested. 

Yesterday the crews of the Baltic war vessels in the Neva held a meeting 

on board one of their ships and resolved to send delegates to Moscow to 
inquire into the circumstances of Shtchatsky’s trial. The men of the tor- 
pedo flotilla objected, but insisted that the prosecution of other officers than 
the above-named should be quashed. The crews of this flotilla in general 
have shown themselves hostile to the Bolshevist Party. The result of their 
agitation against the condemnation of Captain Shtchatsky and the trial of 
the other officers is an order to disarm them, which was confirmed by the 
central authorities in Moscow. 
_ Captain Shtchatsky’s case is the first instance of capital punishment 
inflicted by a Bolshevist Court, although plenty of prisoners have been 
shot down in the streets and elsewhere by Red Guardsmen and Red Army 
men without trial, or after only a very slight private examination. All 
bourgeois and Opposition organs of the press protest that judicial murder 
is discordant to the feelings of the Russian people. 
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The Germans have given the Russians another surprise. A German sub- 
marine has actually appeared in the Ladoga Lake above the source of the 
Neva. It must have been conveyed there in parts from Finland on the 
western shores of the lake. It is stated that two more such submarine craft 
are about to be launched there. The aim of the Germans is evidently 
directed against the Russian torpedo-boats which have been taken upstream 
into the canal system connecting Lake Ladoga with the Volga. It is not 
impossible before long that we may hear of German submarines on’ that 
great waterway through the heart of the country—The London Times, 5/7, 


SPAIN 


TorRPEDOING SPANISH SHIP GRAVE INCIDENT.—A dispatch to the Havas 
Agency from Madrid says the Spanish newspapers assert that the tor- 
pedoing of the Spanish steamer Ramon de Larrinaga is the gravest inci- 
dent that has occurred between Germany and Spain since the beginning 
of the war. Eight Spaniards perished in the disaster, and the petroleum 
which the ship carried, together with that burned aboard the Spanish 
freighter Serantes in New York harbor, constituted almost the entire 
stock assured to Spain under the Spanish-American agreement.—Evening 
Star, 31/7. 


SPAIN AGAIN CONCERNED BY SUBMARINE SINKINGS.—Spain has addressed 
a new note to Germany concerning the torpedoing of Spanish ships. For- 
eign Minister Dato made this announcement late to-day after the cabinet 
had held an extraordinary session—Evening Star, 9/8. 


SPAIN TO TAKE GERMAN SHIPS IN RETALIATION.—Spain has notified Ger- 
many of her intention to compensate herself for future outrages against 
Spanish shipping by confiscating a corresponding amount of tonnage from 
German shipping that has found refuge in Spanish ports, says a dispatch 
to the Times from Santander. 

There are about 90 German steamers voluntarily interned in Spain. 
—Washington Evening Star, 17/8. 


Sparn’s War Losses.—In its issue of May 24 last, La Epoca, of Madrid, 
published a list of 75 Spanish vessels which have been lost from the 
outbreak of the war up to the end of March, 1918. These vessels aggre- 
gated 154,049 gross tons. Iwo of these vessels were lost in 1915, 18 in 1916, 
and 37 in 1917. In the first three months of this year 18 vessels in all were 
lost. The destruction of these vessels cost the lives of 52 Spanish sailors — 
Nautical Gazette, July. 


UNITED STATES 
BUILDING 


New York to Buitp Two 40,000-Ton BattLesuips.—The government 
has authorized the construction of ways at the navy yard, New York, upon 
which will be built two 40,000-ton battleships authorized before we entered 
the war. They are, by a considerable margin, the largest battleships ever 
designed, although some battle cruisers recently completed for the British 
Navy are of about the same displacement. Outside of their size, the dis- 
tinguishing features in these ships are the speed and gun power, for they 
will steam at 25 knots and will carry a main battery of twelve 16-inch guns 
in four 3-gun turrets.—Scientific American, 3/8. 


Destroyer “ WICKES” Is LauNCcHED.—The torpedo-boat destroyer Wickes, 
named for Capt. Lambert Wickes, of Revolutionary fame, was launched 
at Bath, Me., on June 25, 1918. The boat was christened by Miss Anne 
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Elizabeth Wickes, of Brooklandville, Md., a direct descendant—August 
Naval Monthly. 


The Eagle J, the first of the submarine chasers built by the Ford Co., was 
launched at the River Rouge shipyard, near Detroit, on June 11. Twelve 
other Eagles were to be launched within the next few days. By next 
month, it is stated, one Eagle will be launched every day.—Army and Navy 


Gazette, 20/7. 


Faster DestROYER Bui_pinc.—Further speeding up of destroyer con- 
struction was discussed to-day at a conference between Secretary Daniels 
and representatives of the shipbuilding companies having destroyer con- 
tracts. Spokesmen of the Pacific coast plants, as well as of those on the 
Atlantic, were present.—Evening Star, 18/7. 


DEsTROYER Put IN SERVICE 70 Days AFTER KEEL 1s Larp.—Surpassing all 
construction records, both here and abroad, the Mare Island (Cal.) Navy 
Yard to-day placed in commission the destroyer Ward 70 days after the keel 
was laid on May I5. 

Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, announced to-day that this meant a 
new world record, for the Ward was launched June 1, exactly 17% days 
after construction started. 

Loyal, efficient labor made it possible to accomplish the fitting out quickly 
since that time. ‘The Ward is one of the scores of big,. fast, flush deck 
boats which the navy has ordered. 

Mr. Daniels was particularly pleased at the achievement from the fact 
that at the outset many people had told him the navy yards could not com- 
pete successfully in destroyer building against private yards. He felt this 
record refuted that. 

America’s Largest Submarine Goes Down Ways of Fore River Yard.— 
A submarine, said by its builders to be the largest ever launched in this 
country and embodying all the latest designs in submarines, went down 
the ways at the Fore River plant of the Bethlehem Ship Building Corpora- 
tion here this afternoon. Several thousand workers joined in a mighty 
yee as the new undersea boat struck the water. She was christened the 

-I. 

The vessel was christened by Mrs. Alvin Hovey King, wife of the chief 
paymaster at the Fore River plant. Rear Admiral Spencer S. Wood, com- 
mandant of the First Naval district, and a party of naval men, witnessed the 
launching. 

Destroyer is Launched at Yards of Bath Iron Works.—The torpedo-boat 
destroyer Philip was launched to-day at the yards of the Bath Iron Works. 
The new craft, which was named for the late Rear Admiral John W. 
Philip, was christened by Mrs. Barrett Philip, of New York, daughter-in- 
law of Admiral Philip—New York Herald, 26/7. 


Destroyer “DetpHy” LAuNcHED.—The U. S. destroyer Delphy was 
launched on July 18 at the Squantum, Mass., works of the Fore River plant 
at the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. Mrs. W. S. Sims, wife of 
Vice Admiral Sims, U. S. N., christened the Delphy. Within two hours 
the keel of another destroyer was laid on the same ways. The Delphy took 
the water three months from the time her keel was laid by Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels on April 20. It was only seven months and 12 days after the 
signing of the contract for her construction though nine months was cal- 
culated as necessary. The destroyer will be in commission within six 
weeks. The shipbuilding plant is entirely under cover and ten destroyers 
are continually on the ways.—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


American Navat BAsE iN FRANCE TO BECOME GREAT SHIP TERMINUS.— 
A naval base on the French coast used by the Americans on their transport 
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traffic is destined after the war to become the European marine terminus 
of a five-day New York to Paris route, according to American naval officers 
as their views are reported by Raymond Lestonnat in L’/Ilustration, 

“It is the port of Europe; how is it you have not found that out for 
yourselves?” the writer records the Americans as saying. “ The new steam- 
ships which we will build after the war and which will put Paris within 
five days of New York will.use it. We shall build a new railroad to Paris 
and everybody will come this way from continent to continent.”—New 
York Herald, 3/7. 


First “Eacite” Launcuep.—The first Eagle was launched from the 
Ford plant on Rouge River near Detroit. It is promised that soon others 


will follow and the fleet of destroyers materialize. Now that these vessels 
have taken form the plans from which they are being built are no longer 
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ProFILE AND DECK oF ONE OF THE 200-Foot “ EAGLES.” 


mysteries, and judging from the reports of those who have seen the first 
Eagle their model is crude to say the least. The plans for these boats were 
drawn in the Navy Department to make the fabrication of the boats as 
simple as possibie in order that they might be built in quantities in quick 
time. No attempt has been made at refinement. A large fleet of boats was 
wanted as quickly as possible to fight the enemy U-boat, and as Henry Ford 
said he could turn out the boats quickly he was given the contract. It was 
announced at the time that by July there would be a fleet of these boats 
ready to go into service, but July has almost gone and the fleet has not 
materialized. 

These boats are 200 feet long, 26 feet breadth, 18 feet depth and 9 feet 
draft. They are to be driven by turbine engines and are expected to make 
18 nautical miles an hour. 
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The drawings given herewith are not intended to give accurate details 
of the boats but rather to illustrate their model. They were roughly 
sketched by a well-known nayal architect who has recently visited Detroit 
and the Ford plant. 

The half-deck plan shows that forward the boats are almost like a 
cheese knife. The sides are as straight as the walls of a house. The stem 
is straight without any flare and the deck line runs straight for about two- 
thirds of the length and then slants down to the stern board. The keel also 
is straight until it runs up to the stern. 

Amidships there is a high superstructure well protected. Just what arma- 
ment these boats will carry is not announced, but in addition to the guns 
they will have depth bombs and every up-to-date invention with which 
to fight the submarine. 

MATERIEL 


NavaL Patrot Boats to Guarp THem AcainstT HuN SuUBMARINES.— 
Steps to protect the fishing fleets off the coast of New England from 
German submarine raiders have been taken by the navy. 

Secretary Daniels has announced that where the vessels operate in 
fleets, as is the general custom, naval patrol boats hereafter will accom- 
pany them to their banks and there maintain guard.—Evening Star, 17/8. 


Battoon Gas INVESTIGATIONS.—At the request of the military and naval 
authorities, the Bureau of Standards has undertaken an investigation of 
methods of generating hydrogen for use in balloons and tests of the 
materials used in producing this gas. The bureau has also cooperated in 
drafting instructions for the military personnel which is to have charge 
of filling balloons.. The investigations at the bureau cover methods of 
filling, prevention of explosions and the attainment of the highest operating 
efficiency possible under service conditions.—Scientific American, 3/8. 


Navat Depor ror BALTIMorE.—Paymaster Lewis W. Jennings, Jr., and 
Assistant Paymaster Percy J. Hutchinson, from the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
were in Baltimore July 9 to make a survey of conditions there with a view 
to establishing a local supply station. The purpose of the depot will be 
to supply ships of the navy with whatever is needed in equipment, that 
there may be no avoidable delays in the movement of vessels when they 
come to that port. The department, it is understood, will bea branch of 
the Norfolk Navy Yard.—Army and Navy Journal, 20/7. 


Navy Rirte Rance at CaLpwe.t, N. J.—Lieutenant A. H. Jenkins, 
N. N. V., with Ensign R. G. Davidson, U. S. N. R. F., three petty officers 
and 50 seamen, arrived at Caldwell, N. J., July 17, to construct a rifle 
range on the meadows five miles from Caldwell. Quarters for 300 men also 
will be constructed. The ranges will be three miles long and a mile wide. 
Caldwell is in a very fine portion of Essex County, N. J., three and one- 
half miles from Montclair and eight miles southwest of Paterson on the 
Erie Railroad—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


U. S. Navy Hospitat.—The American Navy is to have its own hospital in 
London. For this purpose Mrs. Guest, wife of Captain Guest, M. P., has 
transferred to the American Red Cross her residence at 26 Park Lane, 
known as Aldford House. 

As an American naval hospital the house will contain 50 beds and will 
provide for both officers and men. The surgeons and attendants will be 
from the medical corps of the United States Navy. The new institution 
will be known as “ American Red Cross Hospital No. 25.”—Army and Navy 


Gazette, 6/7. 


IMPROVING OPTICAL Giass.—As an example of the attention that is now 
being given in this country to the improvement of optical glass, it may be 
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stated that more than two-thirds of the scientific staff of the Carnegie 
Geophysical Laboratory, in Washington, are now at work in various well- 
known glass factories in different parts of the country. The Bureau o 
Standards has also been investigating optical glass and has recently erected 
a new kiln house with eight melting furnaces and suitable molding and 
testing equipment. A well-known chemical authority has recently declared 
that not only a better but a greater variety of optical glass is now made 
in this country, after about ten months of experiments, than is made in 
et which formerly monopolized the industry.—Scientific American, 
3 


Porson CASES IN THE Navy.—Special consideration has lately been given 
by the naval medical officers to the increased number of poison cases 
resulting from the handling of trinitrotoluol in the loading of high-explosive 
shells. The danger of poisoning is equally great with the new shell fillers 
in which 75 to 80 per cent of the TNT is replaced by ammonium nitrate. 
Reports received by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery indicate that the 
simple precautions which experience has shown necessary are not. being 
taken with sufficient thoroughness to protect the naval personnel. Of 
one detail of 54 men no less than 37 showed symptoms of trinitrotoluol 
poisoning within a few weeks, and more recently eight cases were detected 
in one day, of whom it was necessary to send three to hospital. In view 
of the fact that large numbers of men are, and more will be, used in the 
handling of this explosive, the bureau considers it important that the 
precautions which are at all times practicable should be urged by medical 
officers. Among these may be mentioned careful selection in place of indis- 
criminate detail. Blondes are peculiarly susceptible and negroes very resis- 
tant to TNT poisoning, and men with any acute or chronic skin lesions 
should be exempted. Early detection and prompt removal of men showing 
headache and gastro-intestinal symptoms should be practiced. Com- 
pulsory change of all clothing, thorough cleansing of the body with soap 
and sand, “Flash,” or similar grease remover with careful attention to 
finger nails after the day’s work, are very important. Eating in places 
where the explosive is handled should be prohibited absolutely, and the 
men should not be permitted to eat lunch until the hands have been 
cleaned. Workers should be warned by placards and talks as to the 
necessity for avoiding alcohol—Army and Navy Journal, 20/7. 


Navy WisuHes Sus BASE at Key WeEst.—A new submarine base south of 
Norfolk, preferably at Key West, is greatly desired by the naval authorities. 
The estimated cost is $2,500,000. The proposed development includes the 
construction of sea walls, breakwaters, finger piers, officers’ quarters, 
enlisted men’s quarters and extension of the yard systems to serve these 
structures. Key West is regarded as a strategic point where submarines 
may be sent, in relation to its position with respect to the South Atlantic, 
the Gulf and Caribbean coasts. A properly protected base at this point 
would guard the waters within the radius of the port and offer a refuge 
to shipping from raiding submarines——Naval Monthly, August. 


U. S. May ConriscaTe Surpius Steet Stocx.—Demands for War Pur- 
poses Millions of Tons Above Mill Capacity—With the government and 
allied steel needs approximating 21,000,000 tons for the last six months 
of this year, and the greatest production in the history of the industry for 
the same period recorded at only 16,500,000 tons, the War Industries Board 
now is considering means for increasing mill capacity to meet the situation. 

It was announced to-day that all non-war industries consuming steel will 
be required by the board to submit sworn inventories of stock on hand to 
Director of Steel Supply Replogle. The government is prepared if neces- 
sary to commandeer any surplus stocks to meet war requirements. 
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The announced war requirements are actual and represent carefully re- 
vised figures, presented by the Allies, General Pershing, the Shipping 
Board, and all war-making agencies using steel. i 

The steel situation has become so acute, officials of the War Industries 
Board said to-day, particularly the ship-plate shortage, that checking up 
on government and allied estimates was asked by Mr. Replogle. The revi- 
sion showed no lessening of war demands.—Evening Star, 18/7. 


PERSONNEL 


Enormous GRowTH IN Navat Personnet.—Elsewhere in this issue 
appears the official announcement from the Navy Department that the naval 
personnel had reached the large total of 503,792 on July 23. It is interest- 
ing to note in the tabulations given out that the personnel of the regular 
navy and of the naval reserve force is almost identical—both slightly above 
219,000. The reserve has been growing much more rapidly recently than 
the regular force, due to the legal limitations placed upon the complement 
of the latter, which were only removed by the passage of the annual appro- 
priation act, which was approved July 1. Prior to that date and for several 
months the enrollments in the naval reserve force had greatly exceeded the 
regular enlistments. There is virtually little difference in the status of the 
men in the two classes, particularly now that all enrollments are made in 
the rating of apprentice seamen unless the recruit is qualified for a special 
rating. The absorption of the national naval volunteers into the naval 
reserve force added to class 2, or the combatant, seagoing class of the 
reserve, a force comprising 785 officers and 14,028 men. This transfer does 
not, of course, add to the total of fighting men, since they were all in the 
service before the passage of the act. When it is recalled that a few months 
before we entered the war the enlisted strength of the navy was under 
55,000, with a reserve strength of practically zero, the growth of the navy’s 
fighting men has been truly phenomenal for a strictly volunteer force — 
Army and Navy Journal, 27/7. 


TRAINING ENSIGNS FoR REGULAR Navy.—A circular of interest to young 
men in the navy has been issued by the Bureau of Navigation, as follows: 

“Due to the excellent cooperation of the service at large, and of sea- 
going units in particular, a large number of ensigns for temporary service 
have been added to the regular establishment from the following sources, 
namely: From commissioned officers of the fleet naval reserve corps, class 
I, and of the naval reserve, class 2, of the naval reserve force; from per- 
manent and temporary warrant officers of the regular service, and from 
petty officers of the regular navy. 

“The average number of ensigns temporarily appointed from the above 
sources (not including naval academy reserve classes) during the months 
of December, 1917, January, February, and March, 1918, was 80; the 
average for the months of April, May, and June, 1918, has fallen consider- 
ably below that figure. 

“ The bureau fully realizes the difficulty of keeping up the continuous flow 
of promotion necessary to maintain the high monthly average, but, how- 
ever, does not believe that officer material is approaching exhaustion as 
rapidly as the figures indicate. 

“It is highly desirable to fill up the authorized strength of the line as soon 
as practicable. Stimulation of the training and development of eligible 
candidates from the enlisted force and warrant officers is requested. It is 
also desirable that as many officers of the reserve forces as possible be 
temporarily commissioned in the regular establishment.”—Army and Navy 
Register, 10/8. 


Navy Ba.Loon Pirots.—Secretary Daniels announces that the navy con- 
templates establishing an additional training school for balloon pilots. This 
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school will probably be located at some point east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio River, and it is hoped that suitable quarters for the per- 
sonnel can be secured at some school, university, or country club. 

In addition to available buildings, a field will be necessary to carry on 
the outdoor work, It is also essential that there be good transportation 
facilities at the point selected—Army and Navy Register, 10/8. 


Rapio OPERATORS FOR THE NAvy.—The Harvard Navy Radio School at 
Cambridge, Mass., is turning out operators at the rate of about 180 a week, 
thereby keeping just ahead of the call that is made upon it for competent 
radio operators for duty with the fleet, on the new destroyers, merchant- 
men and on shore duty on both sides of the ocean. The school sends many 
of its graduates directly to Vice Admiral W. S. Sims, U. S. N., for distri- 
bution among the vessel of his fleet or on the many U. S. Navy shore 
stations that have been established on the coasts of England, Ireland, and 
France. In order to keep up with the demand the Navy Department has 
added two new dormitories, now nearly ready for occupation, to the build- 
ings loaned by Harvard University for the purposes of this radio school— 
Army and Navy Journal, 20/7. 


Navy Unirorm CHAncEs.—Certain changes in the uniform of the navy 
have been prescribed by a circular recently issued, it being provided. that 
the uniform regulations of the regular navy shall govern all classes of the 
naval reserve force, except as noted. Officers of the fleet naval reserve 
will wear the same uniform as officers of the permanent navy. The uniforms 
of all line officers of the naval reserve (class 2) will be the same as for 
line officers of the regular navy, except that the star on the sleeve and 
shoulder mark will be circumscribed by a circle. The uniform of all staff 
officers of the naval reserve will be the same as for staff officers of the 
regular navy, except that the colored cloth that designates the corps shall 
be broken midway of the ends, and the corp device on epaulets of both 
line and staff will be surrounded by a circle. The uniforms for the naval 
auxiliary reserve (class 3) will be the same as for officers of the regular 
navy, except the star for line officers will not be worn. In the case of deck 
officers the star will be replaced by a gold-embroidered foul anchor.— 
Army and Navy Register, 3/8. 


OPERATIONS 


Two Hunprep AND Firry U. S. Warsuips on Active Duty in EuROPEAN 
Warters.— There is no branch of Anglo-American activity in which cooper- 
ation and comradeship are more marked and more complete than in the 
navy,” said Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the British Admiralty, speaking 
to-day at the American Luncheon Club. “There are more than 250 Ameri- 
can warships now based on this side,” Sir Eric said, “and Mr. Roosevelt, 
American Assistant Secretary of the Navy, has assured us this number will 
increase faster in the future than in the past.” 

“We are glad to welcome all these additions to the allied naval strength,” 
Sir Eric added, “ because every additional ship means a more strenuous war 
against submarines. 

“Large numbers of ships are being required nowadays for the work of 
escorting incoming American transports. If a ship is on escort duty it 
cannot be hunting and fighting submarines. So the additional American 
forces will mean the release of a similar number of British for intensive 
offensive against U-boats.” 

In addition to Sir Eric Geddes and Franklin D. Roosevelt, the guests in- 
cluded the members of the naval committee of the American House of 
Representatives. Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“T came over here with the object of learning. That is why I came 
across the Atlantic in a destroyer. I shall spend most of my few weeks 
on this side in actually seeing things being done. 
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“Sir Eric Geddes and myself already have visited Queenstown and we 
have found things there working just as I had dreamed they ought to be 
working—a keen, unified energy of British and American forces aiming at 
a common end. It has been a great pleasure to meet Sir Eric, to travel 
with him on an American destroyer and to find him a ‘he man,’ talking in 
our language. the et 

“The United States owes much to the untiring work of the British Navy, 
for it is a fact that about 60 per cent of the troopships carrying Americans 
to Europe are British ships and have been escorted by British men-of-war. 

“The United States, I believe, at last struck its stride in naval construc- 
tion, and we shail deliver ships very rapidly henceforth.” 

Mr. Roosevelt had a long interview with King George this morning.— 
N. Y. Herald, 30/7. 

NAVAL RESERVE 


Future Navy ENGINEER Orricers.—The Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Department is looking to the future in maintaining a supply of 
engineer officers for the fleet, and with this in view has made provision 
for the enrolment in the naval reserve force of undergraduates of the 
standard engineering schools of the country. It has directed that any 
undergraduate between 18 and 21 years of age who is actually taking a 
technical course at a technical university, and is physically qualified, may 
be enrolled in the naval reserve, class 4, for general service as seaman, 
second class. They will not be called for active duty until they have 
finished their course, except in casé of great emergency. The navy gives 
no promise of a commission to these students, but as the object of the 
order is to secure a supply of good officer material, there is a probability 
that the young men who have technical qualifications that will fit them to 
become engineer officers may hope to receive commissions as soon as they 
are qualified by a proper course in the navy training schools for the duties 
of such officers. Many young men who are now undergraduates in the 
technical schools and are under the age of 21 are eager to enter the service 
of the country at once, wishing to. be of immediate service in the fighting 
that is going on. But the navy is steadily expanding and with its growth 
the demand for competent officers is becoming daily of greater importance. 
There is no way in which a man who has started on the training which 
may fit him to become an officer can render more valuable service than by 
doing all in his power to qualify himself for the day when the navy will 
call him to a position which only technically trained men can fill. Such 
students, desiring to enroll, should apply to their local naval district com- 
mandant.—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


RESERVE OFFicers’ SCHOooLs AT ANNAPOLIS.—About 900 young student- 
officers of the naval reserve force are under instruction at the Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md. Of these 700 are in the deck and engineering classes 
of the line officers’ school and 200 in pay officers’ school. The line officers 
will graduate October 1, the course lasting 16 weeks. The course in the 
pay school is of six weeks’ duration, and the present class will graduate 
on July 29, making room for another class of about 200 to come on August 
I, The graduating class will at once be assigned to duty, practically all to 
ships fitting out and which have been taken over by the navy—Army and 
Navy Journal, 20/7. 


Nava Reserve ADVANCEMENTS.—The new naval appropriation act pro- 
vides that no officer of any class of the naval reserve force shall in time of 
peace be promoted above the grade of lieutenant commander, but in time 
of war or other national emergency such officers of and above the rank 
of lieutenant commander in active service shall be eligible for selection 
for promotion to the next higher grade or rank by the same board of 
officers that selects officers of the United States Navy for promotion to 
such higher grades and ranks, under the same rules and regulations as 
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apply to the selection for promotion of officers of the United States Navy 
It will be seen that, at the present time, there is no limitation on the grades 
to which officers of the naval reserve force may be promoted other than 
the limitation “to the next higher grade.” Owing to the condition of the 
records of naval reserve officers, many of whom are serving on distant 
stations, including the vessels in European waters, it will not be practicable 
for the line selection board now in session and the staff boards to convene 
in August to consider the promotion qualification of naval reservists, It is 
intended, however, to gather together all elements of their records and 
to have them in shape for consideration by the selection boards that will 
meet next December, and it is certain that a number of the most merito- 
rious reservists will be advanced in rank. Members of the regular navy 
are loud in their praise of the professional ability shown by many of the 
reservists with whom they have been serving, and commendatory reports 
already have been placed on the records of some of the reservists. In 
service aboard ship and at shore stations no difference is recognized 
between the different classes of the commissioned personnel of the nayal 
establishment other than that based on ability. As a matter of fact, aside 
from the question of merit, the only difference that exists is that of tenure 
of office—there being permanent, temporary, and reserve personnel—and 
that only appears on paper.—Army and Navy Journal, 27/7. 


More MEn ror Active Duty.—Naval Reservists Must Do Active Duty— 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, in announcing the new policy of calling upon 
every naval reservist either to serve in the navy or to sever his connection 
with the reserve will bring a large number of additional men to supply 
the need of crews for the ships that are being added to the navy itself. It 
has been intimated that the number to be called will be limited only by the 
facilities at the shore stations for intensive training preliminary to active 
sea service. For several years the navy has been enrolling men in the 
naval reserve and giving them the nominal yearly pay of $12. Under the 
terms of their enlistment they were subject to call to duty in restricted 
districts, as their enrolment was limited to that district. All men who were 
thus enrolled have been notified that they are likely to be called for duty 
anywhere, and that if they do not respond their disenrolment will follow 
and the local draft board to which they are accountable will be notified. 
The recent decision of the Provost Marshal General not to permit any 
more enlistments by men of the draft age was largely responsible for the 
decision to increase the age at which men might enlist in the navy. Secre- 
tary Daniels has always counted on obtaining a great many recruits who are 
between the ages of 18 and 21 because the navy and marine corps have 
always proven especially attractive to youths of those ages. Regarding 
men above 31 there are a number of places for them in the navy at all times, 
but there has been in the past no special inducement offered them to enter 
that service—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


Navy Cats Reservists.—Needed in Taking Over Control of Transport 
Shipping—In accordance with the prearranged plan for the navy to take 
over control of all shipping engaged in transporting troops and war sup- 
plies, the Navy Department has called several thousand reservists into 
active duty. The number called, it was stated, was limited only by the 
available facilities for handling them at the naval training stations. 

It was also learned that the marine corps has determined to replace men 
in clerical and similar positions with women and to send the men to camp 
for active training. Evening Star, 1/8. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


KEEPING THE FLAG ON THE SEVEN SeEAS.—By Douglas Erskine.—Since 
being asked to address you on the subject of how to keep the American 
Flag Afloat on the Seven Seas After the War, this question, which has 
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been the subject of much thought on the part of those interested in the 
nation’s maritime welfare, has been brought to a concrete form. A week 
ago the United States Shipping Board announced the appointment of 
ohn H. Rosseter of San Francisco as Director of Operations. The press 
dispatches contained the news that this department of the Shipping Board’s 
activities, in addition to the colossal task of directing the movements of 
all the vessels flying the American flag, will devote its attention to the 
evolution of a plan for keeping the American mercantile marine employed 
after the war and of increasing its scope, so that we may expect sug- 
gestions for legislation from this source that will benefit shipping. 

The war has shown that this country must maintain a mercantile marine 
commensurate with its size and importance. Even before America entered 
the war, the lack of a merchant navy was keenly felt. Other nations, both 
belligerent and neutral, needed all the tonnage they could control to minister 
to their own needs. America found itself cut off from many of the sources 
of its supplies and also from the markets to which it had been shipping its 
products and manufactured goods in foreign bottoms. War conditions 
made it imperative that a large fleet of merchant vessels be built and be 
built quickly. The nation’s shipbuilders have responded nobly, and the 
numerous launchings, which are daily reported from all our seaboards, are 
proof that the United States will be able to handle the herculean task of 
transporting its troops, munitions and supplies to the war zone and at the 
same time take care of the ocean transportation necessary to the sustenance 
of the country itself. 

Before the war opened our eyes to the fact that a mercantile marine was 
a national necessity, this country had treated the shipping industry with 
indifference. Development of the great resources and manufactures occu- 
pied the attention of the great bulk of the people who were satisfied with 
the accumulation of wealth internally and did not realize that beyond the 
shores of the United States there lay a fertile field. This field was not 
being overlooked by other maritime nations and, while America remained 
inactive as regards ocean transportation, enormous revenues were acquired 
by the countries which recognized the importance of the shipping industry. 

In the days of the clipper ships, when American builders and American 
sailors made ocean-going carriers flying the Stars and Stripes the envy 
and admiration of maritime nations, Yankee ships were the prize freight 
carriers of the world. Their speed enabled them to make more regular 
passages than the less efficiently handled ships of other countries, and the 
national wealth was increased by the freight money which came to this 
country as the result of the carrying activities of these ships. With the 
advent of steam this advantage was lost to American seafarers. The 
British Government, recognizing the fact that power-driven vessels must 
eventually supplant those depending on the wind and weather, encouraged 
its shipowners by enacting favorable legislation and also by direct sub- 
vention. 

The American Government, after a short spell of luke-warm support, 
left the shipowners of this country to shift for themselves and American 
shipping was practically driven from the seas on account of its inability 
to compete with the government-aided vessels of other nations. The higher 
standard of living in this country was the cause of legislation which made 
wages higher on American ships and made the upkeep of the vessels higher 
than in other lands. The great majority of our citizens outside of those 
directly interested in ships did not know that in making it compulsory for 
American ships to pay more wages than their competitors and to compel 
shipowners to comply with many costly restrictions, they were throttling a 
great industry. 

When American producers, manufacturers and merchants ship their 
goods to foreign lands in foreign bottoms, the transaction is complete as 
far as this country is concerned. The foreign vessel has been provided 
with an American cargo and from the time she leaves a dock in this country 
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the revenue from the transaction goes to the country owning the ship, If 
goods were shipped from this country in ships flying the American flag 
the American shipowner and the American sailor and all the people con. 
nected with shipping in its numerous phases would be interested in the 
transaction until such time as the goods were landed on a foreign wharf 
and the freight money would be earned by this country and would go to 
swell the wealth of the nation and increase its general prosperity. Simi- 
larly, when goods are brought to this country in American ships the freight 
money on the imported goods which is of course added to the cost and is 
eventually paid by the American consumer remains in this country as a 
part of the earnings of the shipping industry. That this source of income 
is a productive one is shown by the fact that in one year the profits to Great 
Britain from the shipping industry added ninety million pounds, or about 
$450,000,000 to the national wealth. Besides the men who actively operate 
and sail the ships, the bigger the fleet of vessels that can be properly em- 
ployed under the American flag, the larger will be the number of men 
occupied in shipbuilding and its allied industries and the busier will be the 
cities of the seaboard where the handling of ships and their cargoes is the 
main business. 

After the war, America will have its fleet—that is, it will have a fleet 
suitable for the emergency which called it into being, a fleet constructed 
for the purpose of meeting conditions caused by war. After the war it 
will have to be augmented by vessels which, while necessary in time of 
peace, could not be properly provided during the rush and stress of war 
times. The flag of a nation when borne by vessels to all parts of the world 
is a potent factor in establishing the prestige of that nation in other 
countries. The warship carries the impression of power; a merchant 
ship suggests wealth and business energy. What deepens the impression 
and makes it permanent is the regular liner. These vessels coming and 
going with the regularity of clock work instill into the mind of the 
foreigner the idea that here is a nation that knows how to do business— 
nothing spasmodic, nothing haphazard. These vessels ride over all diffi- 
culties that human power can remove or overcome and are only diverted 
from their schedule by the act of God or the perils of the sea. 

The American mercantile marine can only maintain its place on the seas 
if it is given a chance to go after the trade of the world on an equal 
basis with the ships of other nations. The laws which hamper the opera- 
tion of ships must be modified or the higher standards imposed by the 
law and which act as handicaps in world competition must be offset by 
government support. When the ships of this country shall be given the 
opportunity to start even with their competitors, American efficiency may 
be trusted to do the rest. The government needs the mercantile marine 
in time of war, and it is incumbent upon it to support it in time of peace 
so that when a crisis such as the nation is now passing through arises, we 
will not again be found unprovided with such an important weapon of 
defence. 

The producers, manufacturers and merchants will also have to do their 
bit to aid the shipping industry of the country. By shipping their freight 
in vessels that carry the Stars and Stripes, they will be helping to maintain 
a merchant marine which will be of vital importance to the country when 
trouble arises. The farmer, the miner, the stock raiser, the packer, in fact 
everybody who has goods to ship must remember that it is his duty to 
support the merchant marine with the same cheerfulness that he supports 
the army and navy. In time of war, when the country calls upon its 
resources, the merchant marine that is ready is as important as the army 
and navy that is ready. Without the speedy liner and the steady tramp, 
the efficiency of the nation’s fighting forces may be seriously crippled, if 
not rendered absolutely ineffective. 

Operation of ships under government direction is necessary in time of 
war when every vessel is in the nation’s service. In time of peace this 
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would be impracticable when foreign competition has to be met with 
educated foresight and instantaneous decision, with knowledge of ships 
and ports and ocean routes, of cargoes and costs and the thousand-and-one 
details that make the difference between a profitable and a losing venture 
on the sea. ; 5 

These ships will have to be manned. They will have to be manned by 
America. Seafaring must be made worth while to the kind of men who 
will make the American merchant marine worth while. Government aid 
will enable ship owners to provide their seamen with good quarters and 
good food. With the wages now paid on American ships, and which will 
in all probability continue after peace has been achieved, men will be. at- 
tracted to a healthy and honorable calling which holds a place second to 
none in the history of the world. The days will be revived when young 
men will once more feel the fascination aptly described by a famous 
novelist when he referred to “the glories of the seas, the magic of ships, 
and the wonders of a thousand harbors.” 

This nation is aroused. The method of its awakening to the vital im- 
portance of ships has been too rude and too thorough to make a relapse to 
somnolency possible. The indifference of former years will not recur— 
at least within the days of the generations who have had actual contact 
with war conditions during the present gigantic struggle. America has 
the will and the power to resume its place in the front rank of maritime 
nations, aye, even to go beyond that and take the leading place. When 
the chains that have bound American shipping shall have been sundered then 
the United States of America will stand forth as it always should have 
stood forth, and we shall no longer suffer embarassment when our chil- 
dren ask us, “ Why do they call Columbia the gem of the ocean? ”—Ship- 


ping, 20/7. 


Controt oF SHips Mane CompLete.—President Wilson issued a procla- 
mation to-day which makes the United States Shipping Board the dictator 
of charter rates for practically all shipping of American registry, with the 
exception of vessels on the Great Lakes, inland canals and waterways, 
and those engaged exclusively in coastwise trade. American citizens are 
prohibited by the proclamation from chartering any vessel of foreign 
ownership, except with the government’s approval. 

Up to this time the Shipping Board was compelled to enforce its edicts 
as to conditions and rates through its control of the bunker coal essential 
to ship movement. Under the terms of the proclamation severe penalties 
are provided for violations of the decisions made by the board, which 
is named by the President as his agent. 

The President’s action leaves the Shipping Board in complete control 
of the situation and makes it certain that no American ship shall fall into 
the hands of representatives of any nation other than America without 
the full approval of this government. All such deals now must be nego- 
tiated with the Shipping Board—N. Y. Times, 4/8. 


America’s great chain of shipyards is approaching completion. There 
are now 118 fully equipped shipyards in the United States and 44 others 
partly complete, of which 23 are more than 75 per cent finished. Many 
have been built from the ground up, while the others have been extended and 
enlarged to such a degree that they amount almost to new yards. The 118 
yards which are complete are distributed sectionally as follows: Pacific 
coast, 48; Atlantic coast, 38; Great Lakes, 16, and Gulf coast, 16—Ship- 
ping, 3/8. 


Danisu Surppinc Mission.—It is reported that important negotiations 
between shipping experts from Denmark and shipping men of the United 
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States have been going on at Washington and New York for several weeks 
The Danish experts comprise J. Clan, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
for Denmark. He, with Kay Reinhart, A. O. Anderson, and H. J. Neilsen, 
are said to have conferred with officials in Washington regarding the sale of 
a large number of Danish vessels to the United States—Nautical Gazette, 





CHINA AND JAPAN To Buitp U. S. Suips.—Contracts have been signed by 
the U. S. Shipping Board with the Kiangnan Dock and Engineering Works, 
of Shanghai, China, for the construction of four 10,000-ton steel cargo 
ships for the United States, the ship plates and shapes to be furnished by 
this country. The Chinese yard, which is owned by the government of that 
country, was established in 1868. This announcement, which was made 
on July 13, was followed two days later by another statement that the 
Shipping Board had contracted for 30 additional steel cargo boats to be 
built at Japanese yards. Total contracts now made with Japan include 
50 merchant steamers. The awarding to the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, of Alameda, Cal., of contracts for 20 troopships was announced 
on the same day. This brings the total number of transports under con- 
tract up to 112. The contracts run through 1919.—Army and Navy Journal, 
20/7. 


Mr. Scuowas Asks 4,000,000 Tons or SHip STEEL A YEAR.—Charles M. 
Schwab, director general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to-day called 
a conference on Monday of representatives of all the big steel plants to 
devise means for keeping the government supplied with steel so that the 
war program will not be interrupted. He said the shipbuilding program 
now called for a total of 4,000,000 tons a year. 

“We are now getting steel at the rate of about 3,500,000 tons annually,” 
Mr. Schwab said. “That amount would suffice if we had been able to build 
up a reservoir in each yard, a sort of steel cushion, so to speak, on which to 
fall back in emergencies. Until we have such an accumulation in the yards 
the larger figure of shipments will be essential. There is nothing to do 
but to speed up and get it.” 

Mr. Schwab returned from the Pacific coast chiefly to take up the steel 
situation, complicated by the. many demands by the government, the 
Allies and the less essential industries of the country. He declares him- 
self delighted with his trip West. 

“The whole country is thrilled with a patriotic impulse,” he said. 

Reduced submarine sinkings in June were declared by Mr. Schwab to 
be one of the most hopeful developments of the war. He said deliveries 
in June from American shipyards alone equalled 75 per cent of the tonnage 
sunk. The big Hog Island yard, yet to launch its first vessel, is about 
95 per cent complete, Mr. Schwab said, and would be finished at a cost of 
approximately $55,000,000, the excess over estimates having been caused 
by the rise in the cost of labor and materials which has affected every 
big building project—N. Y. Herald, 26/7. 


Woopen Suip Detays.—According to the latest reports, only 14 of the 
100 or more wooden hulls already launched for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration have been supplied with engines and boilers. The wooden ship- 
builders are blaming the government officials for this delay in furnishing 
the necessary equipment for vessels in the water, but the fault seems to: lie 
rather with the manufacturers of appliances required. These have been 
unable to fulfil the large-scale contracts which they have entered into. 
The failure of the boiler and engine-makers to live up to their agreements 
and to provide equipment as scheduled has resulted in the introduction 
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of a pooling system whereby all supplies for wooden ships are to be deliv- 
ered to one central authority and then shipped out to the yards where 
they are most called for. It is the same plan followed in the case of the 
steel shipyards and which has worked so satisfactorily. Complaint is also 
made that, although the idea has been ostensibly to keep all ways as full 
as possible, many of the wooden ship ways are vacant at the present time. 
The authorities claim, however, that they cannot allow the government’s 
money to be wasted, and that the shipbuilders are trying to force an unfair 
agreement on them. Until the shipyards are willing to consent to fair 
terms, the heads of the Emergency Fleet Corporation are inclined to hold 
off from awarding new contracts for wooden ships.—Nautical Gazette, 20/7. 


Hoc Istanp Work Detayep.—Philadelphia papers quote Rear Admiral 
Bowles as saying that the structural work on the ships at Hog Island is 
50 per cent behind schedule, on account of the delay in delivering the 
steel. In his opinion, the American International Shipbuilding Corporation 
is responsible for this failure to deliver steel on time.——Nautical Gazette, 


27/7. 


Biccest WoopEN SHIP OrDERED.—Wooden shipbuilding interests have 
been authorized by Charles M. Schwab, director-general of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, to proceed at once with the designing of a 5000-ton 
wooden steamship, larger than any heretofore built by the government.— 
Evening Star, 17/7. 


First LAUNCHING AT Hoc IsLanp.—Invitations have been sent out by the 
American International Shipbuilding Corporation for the first launching 
at Hog Island shipyards on August 5, when a 7500-ton steel cargo carrier 
is to take the water. The vessel has been named the Quistconck by Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, who has given a name to all the other vessels to be built 
at the yard. Quistconck is of Indian origin and is the name by which 
Hog Island was known to the Indians 237 years ago. It means “ place for 
hogs,” the land having been used as a-pasturage for live stock owned by 
Swedes who settled near there, and probably before them by the Indians. 
A number of distinguished guests have been invited to see the launching, 
while the 30,000 workmen employed at the shipyards will also be given 
an opportunity to witness it. The Quistconck is the first of 180 ships to be 
built at Hog Island. It is expected that 50 ships will be launched in the 
next five months and a total of 160 by August, 1919—Army and Navy 
Journal, 3/8. 


RECRUITING SERVICE’S FREE NAUTICAL ScHooLt.—In Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, the United States Shipping Board Recruiting Service will open on 

ednesday evening, July 22, its 11th free marine engineering school and its 
44th free navigation school for the training of experienced men as engineer 
and deck officers in the merchant marine. 

The schools are not for landsmen. Men experienced in seafaring or 
engineering are eligible to enter these free schools, if they are American 
citizens over 19. The first aim of the Shipping Board’s free schools is to 
help a man get his first license, and thus establish him as a licensed officer 
in the merchant marine; but the schools are also open to licensed men 
who wish to brush up on their navigation or mechanical knowledge as a 
step toward an advance in grade. Men trained in these schools will not 
be called for military service while in the merchant marine. Application 
for enrolment may be made at the schools, or direct to headquarters of the 
Shipping Board Recruiting Service, Custom House, Boston, Mass.—Nauti- 
cal Gazette, 27/7. 


MANNING or Our MercHANT FLEET.—With the success of its huge ship- 
building program assured, the United States Shipping Board will now 
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concentrate its: power on the manning of the merchant marine with 
all-American crews. Since the war began the new tonnage acquired has 
been divided between the Shipping Board and the navy, virtually on a 50-50 
basis, the ships assigned to the navy being used in its overseas transport 
service. 

“This division of tonnage is based on an agreement between the Ship- 
ping Board and the Navy Department, dating from last year, which has not 
been changed,” Mr. Hurley states. 

“The ships used by the navy for transporting troops and animals, as well 
as cargoes of war materials, through the war zone are manned by naval 
crews. Ships making commercial voyages through the war zone and to all 
other parts of the world are manned by civilian crews. 

“The Shipping Board recently gave the Navy Department an estimate of 
the number of men the navy will probably need for the merchant ships 
turned over to it by the Shipping Board. It is now meeting its own needs 
for the country’s commercial vessels by recruiting and training men 
for service in the civilian crews of the merchant marine. 

“The Shipping Board since the war began has been building up a 
training system for merchant officers and crews, that will now be used to its 
fullest capacity for producing the men needed in the merchant marine. 

“This system, under the direction of the board’s recruiting service, now 
has ten training ships and receiving ships actually in commission, and 
three others authorized, two of the latter for the Gulf and the Great Lakes, 
respectively. 

“The output of these training vessels will be 3000 men a month. Young 
Americans from all sections of the country are wanted for this service. 
The board maintains more than 6000 neighborhood recruiting stations 
at drug stores, where they may enroll. Their transportation will be paid 
to the nearest training station, and they will receive an intensive course 
in sea training that will fit them in the shortest possible time for service 
in the merchant fleets of their country. In the next 12 months approxi- 
mately 36,000 will be accepted for training. Several thousand have already 
been trained.”—Nautical Gazetie, 10/8. 


Navy Soon To Man Most oF Deep-WatTER SuH1ps.—Secretary Daniels has 
confirmed reports that the Navy Department is preparing to extend its 
control of shipping used for military purposes. Although it was decided 
long ago that the manning of all transports and supply ships would be left 
to the navy, a considerable number of vessels in both classes still have 
civilian crews. 

Under the plan all transatlantic vessels being used to carry war supplies 
to the Allies or raw materials to be used in making supplies would be 
manned by naval crews. 

That would place the great bulk of all American deep-water tonnage 
under the navy.—Evening Star, 24/7. 


Anatysis or U, S. MercHant SHIPBUILDING.—The Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Navigation, issues the following statement of American 
merchant shipbuilding for the year ending June 30, 1918: 

Merchant vessels built in the United States during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, as officially returned to the Commerce Department, Bureau of 
Navigation, numbered 1622 of 1,430,793 gross tons. The output of the past 
four months, 706,084 gross tons, almost equaled that of the preceding 
eight months, and is greater than any previous annual output in our history. 
The year’s output is more than double the largest output of German ship- 
yards in peace times. The output of the United Kingdom for the 12 months 
ended June 30 has not been stated, but for the 12 months ended May 31 
it was 1,406,838 gross tons, or about 70 per cent of the annual output of peace 
times. 

Of the year’s American output, 253 of 1,034,604 gross tons were seagoing 
steel steamers, 157 of 213,088 gross tons seagoing wooden vessels, and the 
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remainder were vessels for the Lakes, rivers, and domestic transportation. 
One concrete seagoing steamer of 3427 gross tons is included. The year’s 
output is almost exclusively from established private shipyards, as the great 
shipbuilding plants like Hog Island, established through government co- 
operation, had not begun to add finished ships to the cargo fleets to win the 
r. 
The vessels covered by the year’s official returns to the Commerce De- 
partment, Bureau of Navigation, are almost wholly ships building or con- 
tracted for by private ship owners, American, British, French, or Nor- 
wegian, and in the main requisitioned by the Shipping Board, as relatively 
small tonnage originally contracted for by the government was finished, 
but will appear in large volume in the new fiscal year’s returns. Of the 
year’s output 48,364 gross tons were built for and delivered direct to 
foreign owners. 
Output BY MonTuHS 


VESSELS BUILT AND OFFICIALLY NUMBERED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM JULY, 
1916, INCLUDING VESSELS BUILT FOR FOREIGN OWNERS 















































—- Seagoing ~ 
Steel Wood | Total Nonseagoing Grand total 
Months | No. | Gross | No. | Gross No. | Gross | No.| Gross | No. Gross 
| | 
1916 | 
July. .... 4, 9,826, 3) 1,784 7| 11,610; I14 19,121) 121) 30,731 
Aug..... 5| 22,479, 5| 3,168 10 25,647| 114, 27,121) 124 52,768 
Sept..... S| 25.552, 5 2,632, 10 28,184 84 10,239 94) 385423 
Oetisin.. 15} 37°77 7| 14,238 22) 52,008 95 18,224) 117) 70,232 
Nov..... 20| 66,429 3| 2,644 23) 69,073) 86 21,563 109) 90.636 
Dec.....| 4) 18,385, 2} 1,296 6 19,681) 81) 18,205) 87, 37,886 
Total...) 53 180,441) 25; 25,762, 78 206,203) 574 114,473 652 320,676 
| | | 
1917 | ge 
fan ee | 10} 52,082) 6 6,672 16 58,754) 83 14,841) 99 73,595 
eb...... 4, 18,779 5} 65777; 9 25,556, 63) 11,448 72 37,004 
March...| 6) 38,553| 5| 5,448 I1| 44,001] 126 15,110} 137| 59,111 
April.... 8 44,653) 11) 22,570, 19, 67,223) 148 11,822) 167) 79,045 
ae II) 36,086, 19, 33,004 30, 69,090; 162, 22,137) 192 91,227 
June.....| 22/ 97,908 9) 31,216 31, 129,124, 196, 22,877 227| 152,001 
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July.....| 14 54,8901; 7) 14,113 21) 69,004 184 20,148 205) 89,152 

Aug..... | 9 40,716 14) 12,155) 23) 58,871] 152) 27,171] 175, 86,042 

Sept....., 9] 35,073, 12) 12,513 21) 47,586, 80 28,999 101} 76,583 

Oct. | 13] 44,420 22) 35,879 35] 80,209; 87 10,386) 122, 90,685 

Nov.....| 19} 50,660 11} 10,872, 30, 61,532} 87 155736, 117) 77,268 

eg MR aes 85,917 16, 20,611 33 106,528, 52, 16,053, 85) 122,581 
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Total... 811 317,677 82! 106,143| 163'423,820 642 118,493 805| 542,313 


Total 17) 142,605,738 137 211,830 279 817,568)1,420 216,728 1,699|1,034,206 


| | 
1918 | | | | 
Jan......| 12, 53.748 6, 6,468 18 60,216, 39 4,579, 57) 64,795 
Feb. ....| 17) 94,242). 14] 17,874 31|112,116 53, 5,485] 84! 117,601 
March... 29,115,040} 12) 20,776 41)135,816, 97, 11-320 138 147,145 
April.... 31/ 130,637} 15) 21,017, 46,151,654) 119 11,396 165,163,050 
May..... *40,157,508, 13) 16,453 53/174,051| 132 20,413) 185 104,464 
June.....| 43) 165,662 15, 245357| 58, 190,019} 130, 11,406 188, 201 , 425 








Total. . 172|716,927 75 106 ,930 247 823,872 570 64,608 817 888,480 


























*Includes 1 cement vessel of 3427 tons. gross 
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NUMBER AND TONNAGE 


GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT VESSELS BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES (INCLUD. 
ING THOSE FOR FOREIGN OWNERS) AND OFFICIALLY NUMBERED DURING 
SUCCESSIVE I2-MONTH PERIODS BEGINNING WITH THE I2 
MONTHS WHICH ENDED JUNE 30, 1916 


A Seagoing——___—__—_. Grand total, 
z a ; including 
Steel Wood | Total |  nonseagoing 
| No. | Gross No. Gross | No. Gross | No. Gross 
1916 | 
| ne wets Ave Pe ee Pe Ts ae ae’ I ,030) 3475147 
ae AS Gs Re ee GO A CE ere Re 
AUG. secs cee cee | ceeeee [eee | ceeeee [ove | eoeeee | 15042) " 9ORsORE 
Se ae wee | ceeeee [eee | seseee | eee | seeeee | 1,057] 424,058 
as eana ts eicks} Sedeat eee |) gilhang, | oe] 9 eeeee | 1 00) ann 
i ak ee ee RUD it pAbhahd Hee Esvdeesni | 4s Ly bise tien, | Ap keel an 
Si AE ewido ethiie Les? | wedhes [284] leaacde | De eee 
1917 | 
jC Spt A eeag Fee TAAST CASS LL PRMAT feeeide vic] weed. 0.000 1 keen ane 
rea storuiali yieis Later mict<d «2 diiron moecd Jisce[. seecee | 2ipS50l an 
DRONES pass h hartr wads ESM eabices Cige head sae 3,1 | id 
ES ee See er es eee een ie 
MARY 595% CAT ghalle AOL week isles Piuesdecel| EnaSh GR 
June......../ 114} 468,502) 80 131,449 194} 599,951 1,546) 812,659 
Paitin sei. 124| 513,567) 84) 143,778 208| 657,345) 1.630) 871,080 
Aug......../ 128} 537,804, 93) 152,765 221 | 690,569 1,681) 904,35. 
Sept.......-| 132} 547,325) 100| 162,646, 232} 709,971) 1,688 942,51 
Oct........., 130 553,975 115 184,287 245 | 738,262) 1,693) 962.969 
Nov........| 139 | 538,206) 123 | 192,515| 252 | 730,721| 1,701} 949,601 
Dec.........| 142! 605,738) 137 211,830! 279 | 817,568) 1,699|1,043,206 
1918 
Faas is...5% 0 144 | 607,404 137| 211,626) 281 819,030) 1,657/1,025,406 
Feb.........| 157| 682,867; 146 222,723 os 905,590! 1,669)1 , 106,093 
March......; 180) 759,354 153} 238,051 3 997,405, 1,670|1,194, 127 
April... .3%:. 203 845.338 157 236,498 _ 1,081,836) 1,668)1,278,132 
ee 232} 966,850 151 219,947 383 11, 186,797 1,661 1,381, 369 
June........| 253 |1,034,604' 157) 213,088 410 |1,247,692) 1,622)1,430,793 


—Ship ping, 3/8. 
ARMY 


1,450,000 Troops SENT Overseas.—By September 1 the United States will 
have realized the accomplishment of its program of sending 1,500,000 men 
overseas. August 18 General March, Chief of Staff, announced that the 
overseas shipments of men totaled more than 1,450,000. 

In addressing the Senate Committee on Military Affairs last January, the 
Secretary of War said that we planned to have 1,500,000 men overseas by the 
end of 1918. Taken in connection with that statement, the announcement 
made by General March to-day means that the War Department is ap- 
proximately four months ahead of its transportation program. 

Some of these men are in Flanders, others are in Italy, others at Vladi- 
vostok, and others are on their way to cooperate with the British and 
French from Archangel and other places in European Russia. General 
March explained that the total included all American troops in foreign 
expeditionary service. 

“When I give figures hereafter of troops embarked from the United 
States,” he said, “the totals will embrace the entire American Expedition- 
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ary Force in all parts of the world. We have now embarked on all the 
expeditions more than 1,450,000 men. 

It was on August 3 that General March announced that our overseas 
forces amounted to more than 1,300,000 men. In July we had shipped 
more than 300,000. There was a slight letting down in the rate of ship- 
ment recently due to the fact that troops had been sent to Europe so fast 
that a majority of the vessels that carried them were in European ports 
or westbound at the same time, but it is understood that this has been 
overcome, and the high rate is being continued. There is every reason 
to expect that by the end of next week, with still another week remaining 
of August, our expeditionary armies will have passed the million and a 
half mark.—N. Y. Times, 17/8. 


3,000,000 Men Unver Arms.—General March, at his conference with the 
Senate Military Committee, told the senators that the American Army now 
under arms numbers slightly more than 3,000,000 men, with 1,450,000 in 
France or on their way, and approximately 1,550,000 in cantonments at 
home. 

General March repeated that it was proposed to put 80 divisions in France 
by June 30, 1919, and he indicated that the department expected no difficulty 
in accomplishing this. 

Senators also were informed that the Russian situation is very bad 
because of the general complexity of affairs there. They were told that 
there was not much chance of establishing a real offensive on the eastern 
front, because of the great number of men that would be required. 

General March also informed the committee that there was no indication 
of what would be the next move of the Allies on the west front. In the 
recent Picardy offensive the Allies have regained approximately one-third 
of the territory the Germans took in their March drive together with ap- 
proximately 40,000 prisoners. While the area regained is smaller than what 
had been previously lost, he said the Allies succeeded in killing a large 
number of Germans and capturing much ordnance, which is regarded 
as a most telling victory at this time. 

Information showing an improvement in the shipping situation, also was 
given to the Senators. According to tables of the War Council, the “ turn- 
around,” or round trip of transports has in some instances been reduced 
to 19 days, although the average, it was shown, is about 28 days. For 
cargo ships the “turn-around” has been reduced to a minimum of 29 days, 
although the general average is considerably greater than that. 

Improvement in the health of the army, not only in France, but in this 
country, was noted. 

General March said to-day that official reports through the Spanish 
Embassy gave no evidence that American prisoners in Germany were singled 
out for mistreatment, as had been reported. Very detailed reports, includ- 
ing the daily menus, are received, and show that the question of the treat- 
ment of prisoners has largely become standardized. 

General March also said that the United States and Germany would 
enter into a new convention covering this whole subject when the confer- 
an in Switzerland, to begin next month, concluded its work.—N. Y. Times, 
18/8. 


New Army Bit to Be Pusuep.—Recommendations for the enlargement 
of the Army and for the extension of draft limitations, in order to provide 
reservoirs of man power to supply the forces now at the front are to be 
placed before Congress by the War Department next week. Members 
of the two military committees have been recalled to Washington by their 
chairmen for the purpose of considering the proposed bill and expediting 
its passage. After a conference with Chairman Dent of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on August 1, Secretary Baker, in speaking of 
the age limits that had been decided on, said he could not discuss that 
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point now, nor would he indicate the size of the army he had in view, 
“T do not want to say what the ages will be,” he said, “ because the con- 
current action of the two houses is necessary to secure assent to them, I 
had a conference with Mr. Dent this morning and went over with him the 
full plan, involving the suggested ages. I am to have a conference with 
Senator Chamberlain as soon as he gets back. Any suggestion to extend 
the draft ages is to produce in Class 1 an adequate number of men for the 
enlarged military program. If the ages are revised they will have to be 
either below 21 or above 31, or both. I think it will be both.” The only 
specific information regarding the new age limits to be drawn from 
Secretary Baker was a statement that the limits of 19 to 40 had been among 
the suggestions canvassed, but rejected. In many quarters it is believed 
extension to the ages of 19 and 36 will be recommended.—Army and Navy 
Journal, 3/8. 


Tue New Inrantry.—Some interesting photographs and sketches in the 
Paris Jllustration of February 2 and March 30 depict the metamorphosis of 
the French infantryman of the line into a specialist of some particular form 
of attack or defence conducted with some special weapon with the use of 
which he is trained to become expert. In a French infantry company to-day 
the Voltigeur appears to be the sole remaining representative of the old-time 
(light) infantry. He protects on the march either in the open or in trench 
warfare, the grenadier d main, and on occasion the grenadier-fusilier, the 
grenadier-V iven-Beziéres, the fusilier-mitrailleur and the canonnier de 
37 mm. With the grenadier-fusilier and grenadier-V iven-Beziéres, the 
grenade is projected by means of an apparatus fitted to the Lebel rifle. 
The fusil-mitrailleur is a handy automatic weapon which would seem to 
supersede the light machine-gun for assault. Weighing less than 20 pounds, 
it can easily be carried for short distances by one man. It shoots low and 
can fire 60 rounds a minute. The more nervous the man, the lower it shoots. 
It is of the greatest use in repelling counter-attack after successful 
assault. The canon de 37 mm. can be dismounted and carried rapidly by 
the detachment serving it. These various weapons and special duties in the 
modern French infantry at once suggest a battalion organization similar 
to the German, recently described in these Notes, and the same principles 
must of necessity apply to the infantry of all armies under modern con- 
ditions. An ordinary group in a French company is commanded by a 
corporal and consists of seven men—two grenadiers, two carriers, two 
voltigeurs and one grenadier in reserve and for hatson duty—Army and 
Navy Gazette, 29/6. 


CoLorED MEN IN THE WarR—Very gratifying to the nation at large is the 
whole-hearted way in which the colored people have responded to the call 
of war. The draft has been accepted with enthusiasm. An army officer 
from the South tells us that the colored soldiers are proud of the uniform 
and the service. Also, in the work of preparation going on behind the fight- 
ing line, the colored man is doing excellent service both in France and at 
home. We find him at the docks as stevedore; along the lines of com- 
munication as railroad builder and teamster ; and at home, we have records 
which show what he can do when he extends himself, such as the driving 
of 220 piles aggregating 14,260 feet in total length in 9 hours and 5 minutes 
at the Hog Island yard; and the feat of one colored riveter and his crew 
who put in 4875 rivets in 9 hours’ time. After the war, when the question 
of extending the rights of the colored people comes up for discussion, their 
record during the war will be in evidence —Scientific American, 3/8. 


First Hanpitey-Pace Bompinc PLane Fiies.—The first Handley-Page 
bombing plane to be completely made and assembled in an American factory 
and equipped with Liberty motors made its first official flight on July 6 
at the flying field of the Standard Aircraft Corporation near Elizabeth, 
N. J. The airplane was christened Langley, in honor of Prof. Samuel P. 
Langley, and his nearest surviving male relative, Samuel P. Langley, Jr., 
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a nephew, was one of the passengers on the trial flight. Colonel William 
Sempill, of the British Air Force, was the pilot and the observer was 
Captain E. T. Waller, also of the B. A. F. Major General William L. 
Kenly, Chief of the Department of Military Aeronautics, was one of the 
passengers. Benedict Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War, represented 
the War Department at the exhibition of the machine. The Langley is of 
the 1915 type of Handley-Page and should not be confused with the 1918 
Handley-Page super-aerial dreadnought with which it is proposed to make 
transatlantic flights. The 1915 type has a breadth of 150 feet across the 
wings, a fusilage length of 63 feet; its weight without bombs is 8360 
pounds. It has a bomb carrying capacity of 4000 to 6000 pounds, a passen- 
ger capacity of 20 and a fuel-burning capacity of 60 gallons per hour. Its 
official speed capacity is 90 miles an hour, but it is capable of higher 
speed.—Army and Navy Journal, 20/7. 


BaTTLE PLANE Output Grow1nGc.—Four hundred and fifty American 
built battle planes have been sent abroad or delivered at ports for shipment 
on July 5, the date of the latest complete official report reaching the War 
Department. In announcing this figure on July 15 Secretary Baker disclosed 
also that deliveries of Liberty motors of all classes on the same date had 
reached 2514. On the same day the sub-committee on aircraft of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs made an unofficial announcement 
that the production of one type of heavy bombing plane had reached a 
total of 75 a week and a total of 100 a week will be achieved by Septem- 
ber 1—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


FirteEN oF SixTEEN U. S. OrpNANceE PLants Now Turnine Ovt 
Cannon.—Fifteen of the 16 ordnance plants built by the government since 
the declaration of war have been completed and are turning out cannon with 
which the American Army is to be equipped. The common range is from 
the anti-tank gun of 14-inch up to the 10-inch gun. 

The sixteenth plant, the Ordnance Department said in its announcement, 
is 65 per cent complete. In the erection of the plants the government has 
expended $34,768,207. 

No percentages of completion and installation of machinery on the Neville 
Island plant of the United States Steel Corporation, the $30,000,000 project 
for the manufacture of siege guns, funds for which became available last 
month, are given in the announcement. 

The requirements for ordnance were so great that Midvale and Bethle- 
hem could not take care of the production needed. It was necessary for 
the Army Ordnance Department immediately to erect and equip a large 
number of new plants for cannon. The organization and facilities for these 
were taken from the factories that had been successfully engaged in the 
production of various types of equipment ranging from railway appliances 
to high-grade machine tools. 

While none of these companies had ever been engaged in ordnance manu- 

facture, the Ordnance Department says in its statement, all have success- 
fully met the rigid requirements and are to-day producing material which 
is the equivalent of the best products of the ordnance companies of Great 
Britain and France. 
_ The building of the 16 plants started as soon as funds became available 
in July, 1917, and progressed so rapidly that actual operations on cannon 
were in progress in January, 1918. One plant, the site of which was a ravine 
in August, 1917, had completed its first 6-inch Howitzer in February, 1918, 
seven months later. 

Construction of almost all of the plants was delayed by weather con- 
ditions, traffic delays and the pressure on the machine tool industry, upon 
which heavy demands were being made by many departments of the gov- 
ernment, including the Navy and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The 
Ordnance Department was forced to wait its turn. 
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The Ordnance Department announcement shows that five of the 16 
plants have their machinery 100 per cent installed and 100 per cent in 
operation. Five others are 90 per cent or more complete as to installation 
of machinery. Only two are as low as 65 Cor cent, and one of these is the 
$9,180,207 project at the Watervliet government arsenal.—N. Y. Herald, 
26/7. 

Hanp Grenapves.—Hand grenades of four types are now being produced 
at the rate of 2,000,000 a month, it is announced by the Ordnance 
Department. 

Within the next four months, according to program, this rate will be 
more than doubled. ; 

Rifle grenades are being produced at the rate of about 1,000,000 a month, 
This rate will be multiplied appreciably within the next six months. 

Orders have been placed for more than 60,000,00 grenades of both hand 
and rifle type, and more than 18,000 persons are employed in various plants 
throughout the country engaged in making them. 

Of the hand grenades under manufacture there are two types of the 
so-called fragmentation grenades, which depend on the effect of explosives 
and the scattering of fragments; one type of phosphorous grenade, which 
on bursting throws a shower of burning fragments of phosphorus and a 
cloud of dense white smoke; and a gas grenade, which spreads a low-lying 
cloud of dense white suffocating gas. 

The soldier throws the hand grenade much after the manner of an athlete 
putting the shot. When ready to throw the grenade, he grasps it firmly in 
the right hand, removes the safety pin, and keeps the lever tight against 
the body of the grenade. As it leaves the soldier’s hand the lever is released 
and a firing mechanism is timed to explode.the grenade in from four to six 
seconds after it is thrown. 

The rifle grenade holder is attached to the muzzle of the rifle much asa 
bayonet is. The bullet from the rifle passes through a tube in the center 
of the grenade, forcing a striker against a primer, which ignites the fuse. 
The grenade is thrown a distance of 200 yards by the force of the gases 
generated by firing the rifle. The grenade is timed to explode about eight 
seconds after it leaves the rifle muzzle—Army and Navy Register, 3/8. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Navy DEPARTMENT TO BEGIN TASK OF REMOVAL To-MoRROW.—Transfer 
of the Navy Department from the State, War and Navy Building at 
Pennsylvania avenue and 17th street to new quarters in its own separate 
building in Potomac Park, west of 17th street, begins to-morrow. It isa 
big operation and will not be completed before November. Different 
bureaus will be moved as the new quarters assigned them become avail- 
able. The Bureau of Operations, the Division of Aviation and Com- 
pensation Board will be moved to-morrow and the officials and employes 
will be fully installed by Monday morning. During the remainder of next 
week it is expected to effect the complete transfer of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering. The transfer of the Bureaus of Construction and Repair and 
Supplies and Accounts will be made during the week beginning August 26. 
The other bureaus and divisions of the department will be moved as rapidly 
as possible during the months of September and October. The Ordnance 
Bureau, now occupying offices in the Interior Department Building, will be 
among the last to change quarters. 

The Navy Department library will remain in its present quarters in the 
old building. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary and the Chief of 
Operations will retain their present offices for use in emergencies when it 
is necessary for them to be near the President and the heads of the State 
and War Departments. All the space in the old granite building vacated 
by the Navy Department will be utilized for housing some of the over- 
flow of the State and War Departments.—Evening Star, 17/8. 
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Navy To Supervise SHrP CAMOUFLAGE.—AII camouflaging of ships built 
for the Shipping Board will be prescribed and supervised by the Navy 
Department, according to an announcement of July 15. A decision to this 
effect has been reached at a conference between representatives of the 
Navy Department and the Shipping Board. It is agreed that camouflaging 
the ships for war service constitutes a military requirement and the navy 
should say how it is to be done.—Army and Navy Journal, 20/7. 


MemortAt GALLERY oF Navy Deap to Be Formep.—The Navy Department 
is requesting that photographs of men who have lost their lives in the 
service against the enemy be sent to the department for preservation in the 
files. Copies of the pictures sent in are made, and the originals are 
returned to the owners. A photograph is then forwarded to the training 
station where each man began his service. A memorial gallery will be 
formed at these places. Relatives of men who have been lost in the present 
war are requested to send in photographs for this purpose. All photos will 
be returned unharmed. They should be marked with the name, branch 
of service and training station the young man entered after enlistment.— . 
Naval Monthly, August. 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


NITROBYRONEL, A NEw AND PowERFUL ExpLosive.—This explosive is now 
being tested for use by aviators and submarine chasers. Its usefulness for 
industrial purposes has already been satisfactorily demonstrated, and it is 
predicted that it will prove as useful in military applications; but before 
such use in ordnance is possible a series of long-time tests must be worked 
out for better acquaintance with the properties of this baby giant. 

Trying out the baby’s muscles for depth bombs and bombs used in air 
raids was a simpler matter. The lay reader will get an idea of the potency 
of “byronel” as an undersea weapon from an explanation of what is 
known as the “ lead block test.” 

In this test a standard block of lead, into which a hole of given dimensions 
has been drilled, is loaded with a stated quantity of an explosive, which is 
then fired. The increased volume of the hole in the lead block is measured 
by its ability to hold a larger volume of water than before. This affords a 
comparatively simple test for the comparison of the disruptive values of 
high explosives. 

Nitrobyronel blows a chamber twice as great as that caused by TNT 
(trinitrotoluol) until now the undisputed Colossus in that field. If a 
depth bomb loaded with TNT is effective against submarines within a 
radius of a quarter of a mile, you can see for yourself how uncomfortable 
the commander of a U-boat would be within half a mile, say, of a similar 
quantity of the new explosive. 

Nitrobyronel, like nitroglycerine, is a liquid, and the two are much alike in 
appearance. But for the manufacture of the former no fats or other food 
products are necessary, as is the case in recovering glycerine, and that is a 
fact of grave consequence to a world grown acutely aware of the limita- 
tions of its pantry. But nitrobyronel has other properties just as inter- 
esting, although perhaps of less vital import. In ordinary circumstances it 
is as harmless as certified cream. A drop of it on an anvil will not explode 
under sledgehammer blows; a lighted match or burning waste thrown into 
it does not fire it, but sputters out harmlessly; all the friction tests have 
shown it to be insensitive, and it does not freeze. Nitrobyronel is set off 
only by detonation, which in this connection is the term for that sudden and 
sharp pressure, accompanied by great heat, which is caused by setting off ful- 
minate of mercury. Scientists themselves are disagreed as to just what 
reg changes occur when the fulminate of mercury detonates an ex- 
plosive. 

_Although these facts about “byronel” are being told here for the first 
time publicly, they do not constitute a new story in Washington. The 
United States has been testing it since April, 1917. When this nation 
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entered the war against Germany it had in its hands an explosive agent 
more to be dreaded than any the redoubtable German chemist had in- 
vented. It is another proof that the American scientist is every day beating 
the German scientist hands down on his own ground, at his own game. 

For obvious reasons not a great deal can be told about the composition 
or properties of nitrobyronel. It can best be described, in order to 
preserve necessary secrecies, by negatives, by telling in what respects 
it differs from compounds already generally known; and in so doing 
a sidelight will be thrown on to Germany’s present supply of ammunition, 

Among the best-known explosives are dynamite and cordite, in both of 
which nitroglycerine is used; and TNT, which is made from toluol. In 
nitrobyronel neither nitroglycerine nor tolul is used. 

Toluol (or toluene) is a hydrocarbon obtained as a by-product of the 
coke-oven processes. Glénard and Bouldault obtained one of its early 
forms by the dry distillation of dragon’s blood. That fact, which is ancient 
history in chemistry, since it dates back to the forties, is worth noting 
only because German research developed from toluol a compound so much 
more fearful than the fabulous monster it conjures up. They called the 
substance dracyl, but it was found afterward to be the same stuff which 
is prepared nowadays from a coal-tar distillate. 

Great Britain was the first to develop the coke-oven by-product industry, 
the first to sense the importance of coal tar, that Golconda of the phy- 
sician, the manufacturer, and the warrior. One of the products of coal tar 
and coal gas was this toluol. The Germans bought tons of it from 
England for the manufacture of dyes, saccharine, and drugs. 

Germany’s pre-eminence in the manufacture of aniline dyes—a monopoly 
which killed Great Britain’s business in natural indigo, manufactured from 
the Indian plant—is an old story; but while some of those synthetic dyes 
were being made, one nitrotoluol form of toluol, the para variety, was 
being dumped into the waste mounds in the backyards of the dye factories. 
In 1900 the Berlin Government offered a prize to any German scientist who 
could produce a new dye, or any other new and useful product, utilizing 
those waste mounds. That was why, in Igor, the mounds disappeared. 
They were further nitrated at low cost to produce TNT. They proved to 
be the German war chest. The paranitrotoluol bought from Great Britain 
was converted into an instrument of British death. 

Great Britain and Italy have used immense quantities of cordite. It is not 
made with TNT, but is a compound of 65 per cent of guncotton, 30 per 
cent of nitroglycerine, and 5 per cent of mineral jelly. It is a smokeless 
propellant. In some quarters the success of the first Austrian offensive 
against Italy is attributed not to propaganda, but to Italy’s lack of cordite, 
due to England’s lack, at that crucial moment, of the glycerine with which 
to make it. 

Whether or not that theory of Austria’s momentary success is correct, 
it is apparent that glycerine, entering so largely into quantity production 
of ammunition, is almost as important nowadays as wheat; and it was 
this point which Dr. Eldred emphasized the other day when he was asked 
about his invention. 

“Fifty million pounds of glycerine are used annually in America for 
industrial purposes,” Dr. Eldred said. “ Nitrobyronel does not call for the 
chemical disintegration of fats or other food products, as glycerine does, 
and my hope is that by substituting it for nitroglycerine powders in our 
mines, we may set free quantities of glycerine for Great Britain and our 
other allies. Nitroglycerine in its liquid state is sensitive to friction, and 
when used in that form (in oil wells, for instance), it must be transported 
carefully in wagons. In its liquid form it is too dangerous to be transported 
by common carriers. It is the chief explosive ingredient of dynamite, 
where the liquid is absorbed in a carrier such as sawdust. 

“Nitrobyronel eliminates these dangers. It has been tested extensively 
in commercial work and has proved eminently satisfactory. Those who 
have tried it are delighted with it. And so my hope now is that it may be 
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manufactured on a scale such that glycerine may be saved in large quanti- 
ties for other uses. The question whether it is to be manufactured on a 
large scale is a question for Washington to determine. 

“Tf this new explosive is used in the mines and oil wells of America so 
as to release glycerine for the use of our allies in making cordite, I will 
feel that I have contributed that much more toward the ultimate victory.” 
—N. Y. Times, 18/8. 


SHett or 75-Mire Gun.—To the Editor of the Scientific American. — 
Isn’t there a probability the French drawing of the German 75-mile 
shell, made from fragments in Paris, which you reproduce, is shown 
reversed? What is supposed to be the nose is more likely the tail and 
the “rounded plug” the nose. If you turn it around you will have 
the stream line projectile, but as it is shown all the weight and body 
is on the wrong end. If fired in this position it would change ends 
of its own volition and send its heavy end in front, unless the gyro- 
scopic forces prevented, and this is not likely after being nearly spent in 
its fight. The only thing I see in the drawing against the theory of the 
stream line projectile is that the rounded portion of the plug does not 
extend to the periphery, but since we have done little or no experimenting 
with the stream line idea, we know very little about it. If the shell is of 
stream line construction the employment of a gas check cup to fit the tail 
piece is necessary. 

The milling of the shell, if made of hard metal as stated, would certainly 
be destructive to gun liner, and apparently a hazardous practice. 

The disk dividing the chamber may serve to separate two forms of 
explosives—one ignited by fuse and other by shock, which would ‘increase 
percentage of explosions and leave nothing but fragments to be examined. 

May 13, 1918. Eur E. Grecory. 


THE SHELL OF THE LonG-RANGE GUN WHICH Is BOMBARDING PARIS,— 
Nothing definite has yet been discovered as to the nature of the German 
long-range gun nor of the shell it fires. M. Nicholas Flamel, in a further 
article in a recent number of Le Genie Civil, puts forward some plausible 
hypotheses, based on the known facts, viz.: the fragments of burst shell; 
the white smoke which nearly always accompanies burst; the fact that 
the splinters show no traces of adhering explosive; and the use of the dia- 
98 oo with its special fittings, the exact function of which is still inex- 
plicable. 

After considering the various recognized explosives and rejecting them 
for one reason or another, M. Flamel suggests that the Germans may have 
used the following method, in which case the diaphragm which he men- 
tioned in his previous article would fulfil a different function from that 
which he previously attributed to it. In order that the shell should leave 
a white smoke on bursting, which is desirable for registering purposes, 
but no trace of explosive on the metal of the shell, he believes it possible 
the Germans may use an explosive of the panclastite or hellhoffite type 
which would burst on impact without a fuse being necessary. The dia- 
phragm and auxiliary parts, the function of which is still obscure, would 
be used to divide the shell chamber into two parts, which would be in com- 
munication with each other only on the gun being fired. The impact on dis- 
charge would open a communicating channel and allow the more dense 
liquid to flow into the rear chamber while the shell was travelling along 
the ascending part of the trajectory. Rotation of the shell would give the 
mixture time to be thoroughly incorporated by the time the shell had 
arrived at the end of its flight, since the time of flight is three minutes. 
An explosive of this kind would be safe on the gun being fired, since the 
explosive mixture is not formed until the shell has left the gun. It would 
also be certain to act when the object was struck, because it has been shown 
with certain panclasites of the carbon disulphide type that it is impossible to 
fire them from a gun, even at low muzzle velocities, without their 
detonating —The Engineer, 5/7. 
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Crock-Work Fuses.—During the course of a lecture which was given 
before the Washington Society of Sciences last April, General Headlam 
in speaking of the action of fuses which depend on the burning of a train 
of composition, said that mechanical fuses have been known for qa long 
time and the British did their best to encourage inventors as much as 
20 years ago. Such fuses, however, came into real use last year, when it 
was noticed that the Germans were making uncommonly accurate practice 
at our balloons at ranges up to 20,000 yards. Early in the summer, the 
British got specimens of their fuse which turned out to be a. clock-work 
fuse designed in 1916. It would be interesting to know how the inertia 
stresses are taken care of in a clock-work fuse. Evidently the thing has 
been done.—Scientific American, 3/8. 


Tue Derry Bomss.—Secretary Daniels has been asked several times 
regarding the report of the board which was investigating the depth bombs 
in use by the navy. The inquiry, it will be recalled, was started after it had 
been reported that a depth bomb, dropped from a navy vessel while chasing 
a submarine off the New England coast, had failed to explode. Navy officers 
have been somewhat at a loss to understand how it was possible for the 
bomb to fail to explode, and it has been suggested that the man who had 
charge of the dropping of the bomb may have omitted to properly set the 
device. Of course this is a matter that can never be positively determined, 
as the bomb now lies in deep water preventing its recovery. In all the 
experiments which had been made with the bombs issued for use along the 
Atlantic coast it is understood that not a single one has ever failed to 
explode as intended. Navy officers regard the depth bomb used by the 
United States Navy as the most perfect weapon of its kind ever devised, 
but the reported failure of one bomb of the type to explode has induced 
new study with a view to making it even more perfect. The report, which 
has now been delayed for more than a week, is awaited with a good deal of 
interest.—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


An AMERICAN GUN THAT Stops GERMAN TANKS.—One of the reasons 
why the Germans, although, they have built “tanks,” are not employing 
them effectively in their drives, is doubtless that we now have a light, 
mobile gun that will pierce their armor—something that the Huns them- 
selves do not possess. This gun—the new “ 37 millimeter ”—is an American 
invention, and bids fair to eliminate the German tank, as the American 
“depth bomb” is fast putting the German submarine out of commission. 
So sure are the military experts of the extraordinary effectiveness of this 
weapon that they are working overtime in France to turn them out in 
quantity, and American factories are now beginning to make them. The 
gun weighs only about 175 pounds, and yet will fire armor-piercing shells 
at a continuous rate of one per second. Obviously it will not only stop 
tanks but it will do a number of other interesting things. Says a writer 
in the magazine section of the New York Sun: 

“The war this year has brought two lessons home to military men. In 
the first place, it has been established that no line of fortifications can with- 
stand massed troops backed with mobile artillery. In the second place, 
it has taught that the line of advance is limited only by the mobility of the 
cannon. 

“It should be explained that in defensive work against the enemy every 
effort is made so to arm the men of the first two or three lines that they 
can conceal urderground all weapons, yet will be able to bring them 
quickly into play in the few minutes elapsing between the time when the 
heavy barrage fire of the enemy passes beyond them and the time when the 
enemy comes plunging through the wires a few scant yards from the 
trenches. The fact that the 37 can be quickly taken from tripod mounting 
and both mount and barrel hidden in a dugout is, therefore, of importance. 
The fact that four men can bring it from the dugout and get it in position 
in the trench in less than two minutes is of greater importance. 
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“Tt can be readily imagined what would happen to a German tank if a 
1-pound armor-piercing shell met it about 100 yards from its point of attack. 
Perhaps a better idea of the strength of the blow can be obtained from 
the statement that the shell has an unusually low trajectory. In other 
words, that it travels near to the ground, and that when it leaves the 
muzzle of the gun it is going at the rate of 1312 feet a second. _ This muzzle 
velocity is not great, as compared with other weapons, but it permits of 
low trajectory. — ; 

“When in action the gun is manned by four men. Two of the men act 
as observers, or range correctors, for in most cases the gun can be aimed, 
although this slows down the action and permits the firing of only 25 shots 
a minute. If the men fire on dead-reckoning, however, the gun will handle 
the shells at a rate of one every second. 

“TIn‘apearance the gun is not unusual. It has extra long trail-piece on 
its mount, but this makes for solidity. The gun itself is only about 32 inches 
over all. Perhaps its most noticeable feature is the megaphone-like con- 
trivance on the muzzle. This is a flash-hider, and is used in night firing. 





Courtesy of the New York Sun. 
THe New AMERICAN TANK WRECKER. 


“The flash-hider is now being used generally on machine guns, and no 
doubt will be used generally by snipers in the future. The flash of a gun 
is clearly discernible at night, and the flash-hider will do much in preventing 
the enemy machine-gun experts on the flanks from spotting the location 
of the gun and putting its crew out of action. 

“The model from which the 37 has been evolved first won fame when 
the Germans developed a defensive line made up in the form of a checker- 
board, in which the various squares were concrete pill-boxes. Then the 
37 was brought into play and time after time it was found that a high 
explosive 1-pound shell could be sent through the loopholes at ranges of 
about 1700 yards, putting both gun and crew out of action. 

“The Americans will depend upon the 37 to a great extent in mastering 
the German tank. The German tank is not the strong engine that the 
British employ. The Germans are beginning to feel the scarcity of min- 
erals and raw materials by which iron is hardened to steel. Their tanks 
have a thin armor plate, sufficient only to withstand machine-gun fire; in 
fuct, the casing on the rear of the tank is 134 inches thick. 

“But what the 37 may not accomplish the Yankees will bring about by 
the use of bombs. For it has been found that, like a turtle, a tank can be 
readily put out of action for all time if it can be turned on its side or on its 
back. Remembering this, it is well also to point out that in most pictures 
of captured tanks on the battle-field it is to be noted that the tanks are 


‘on their sides. 
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“The Yankees and the British hit upon the scheme of throwing contact 
bombs in their path, and, if an attack was expected, of placing heavy bombs 
connected with underground wires along courses which, because of shelf. 
holes, it was to be assumed a tank would follow. The explosion of a fair 
strong bomb will lift the tank and frequently cause it to fall on its side— 
Literary Digest, 10/8. 


Bic Guns anp New Guns or THE War.—By M. B. Dill—One of the most 
interesting phases of the war has been the development of ordnance along 
new and highly improved lines. Not only have the big guns grown increas- 
ingly larger, but special guns with new features for particular purposes have 
brought many surprising and valuable devices into use for the allied and 
German armies. 

Sometimes, the development of ordnance has brought old principles into 
play, as for instances the pneumatic trench mortar which is the development 
of an idea which was used to some extent by the Austrians during the 
campaigns of Napoleon, and abandoned later as modern explosives and 
propelling powders were introduced into warfare. But in general the 
progress of ordnance and gunnery has been along new and interesting lines, 
various innovations and improvements coming in as new conditions arose 
in the battle lines on land or on sea. 

Among the interesting new features along the western front, which were 
invented because of the trench style of warfare which has prevailed, is the 
wire-cutting shell, a shower of which on an enemy trench is designed to clear 
the path preliminary to a charge. The shell is equipped with two cutters 
which open out and when working properly snip the entanglements apart, 
This most novel idea, has not been an unqualified success however, though 
it has proved useful to a limited extent. 

On the sea the non-ricochet shell has been one of the latest of inventions 
arising, because of the necessity of attacking the submerged submarine. 
This shell instead of glancing from the surface of the water, dives when 
it is fired and either acts as an ordinary surface bullet by striking the sub- 


marine and demolishing it, or acts as a depth bomb and by the force of its” 


explosion and the resultant compression in the water causes the destruction 
of the U-boat, when it strikes within a reasonable radius of it. 

Then on land there is the pneumatic trench mortar, mentioned previously. 
This gun is revived in its present form after a lapse of 30 years in which the 
pneumatic principle applied to cannon was abandoned. Originally used in 
rifles, the pneumatic principle is now employed exclusively in a highly 
developed trench mortar. The propelling charge is supplied from a tank of 
compressed air or gas, such as carbon dioxide, or from a tank which is 
charged by a hand pump. A slight puff of air released by a trigger or 
lanyard is sufficient for ejecting the projectile and the tanks, even when 
small, contain sufficient pressure for several rounds. The mortar is silent 
and inexpensive of operation and can be handled at a fairly high rate of 
speed. The mortar being operated at a short range is highly accurate, pro- 
viding the reservoir is not discharged below a given point. 

The machine gun sprang into great prominence during the war and has 
proved to be a deadly infantry weapon. The extensive use of the machine 
gun by the Germans, caused the Allies to give more attention to the gun 
and both sides have used it with telling effect. The new Browning gun 
recently adopted by the United States Government, is declared to be the 
most perfect of this type of weapon, by experts. It has been taken up 
in detail in previous issues of The Naval Monthly, and little need be said 
of it now. It is sufficient to say that the gun, in both heavy and light forms, 
is simple in construction, and easily operated. The light gun can fire 350 
continuous rounds without the necessity of stopping and cooling the weapon 
while the heavy gun has been fired up to 39,500 continuous shots. These 
and numerous other features make the gun exceeding valuable. 

To meet the machine gun, the tanks sprang into being, but the French 
also developed a particular quick-firing cannon to meet and demolish the 
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enemy's machine gun. This is the 37 millimeter gun, known as the “little 
brother” of the famous French “75.” The gun is a light quick firer, with a 
range of one mile and a shell about 1% inches in diameter. It fires 35 high- 
explosive shells in a minute and is light enough and sufficiently simple in 
construction, that it can be taken apart and carried forward by six or eight 
men and quickly assembled for action. It has proved to be a most effective 
opponent of the machine gun. vit 
In the air the lighter machine guns proved to be the weapon for aviation 
battles. The constant need of larger guns, however, soon brought up new 
problems and the non-recoil gun, a double-cylinder weapon has been adopted 
to meet the needs of an airplane. The second cylinder takes up the shock 
of recoil, thus preventing the destruction of the equilibrium of the plane 





Tue Greatest GuN DEVELOPED IN THE WAR. 


This is the breech end of the Creusot 520-millimeter gun, which fires a 
shell 20.47 inches in diameter. It is a French weapon and has been known 
to demolish permanent fortifications with a single shell. It is known as the 
fort-wrecking gun of the Allies, and in military value has the German 
75-mile gun far outclassed. (French Official Photo.) 


which would cause disaster. Planes are now known to be mounting 6-inch 
non-recoil guns and the possibilities of the weapon are limited only by the 
size of airplanes which can be made. 

The big guns of land warfare which have been developed since the war 
have two examples which stand out above the others. These two are the 
German long-range gun, a freak of ordnance, rather than a practical 
weapon, and the Creusot 520-millimeter gun, the famous French fort 
wrecker, conceded to be the most powerful gun of the war. 

The German long-range gun which began shelling Paris at intervals when 
the new German drive started early this summer, is known to have a range 
of 75 miles. It is a rifled shell with a caliber of 8.2 inches and a weight of 
220 pounds. A high-powder pressure and a very high-muzzle velocity 
would be necessary for the firing of this shell at the range it makes. This 
causes great erosion and makes frequent relining of the gun necessary. The 
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latest investigations state on good authority that the Germans are using the 
new 15-inch 50-caliber naval gun turned out by the Krupps for the latest 
German battleships. It is believed that two or three of these guns haye 
been subcalibered by inserting a tube for the full length of the bore, so-as to 
make possible the use of a smaller shell, driven by a very large charge of 
powder through an exceptionally long path through the bore. 

This gun has proved of little military value, since it has a very short life, 
and at the excessive distance which it fires no accurate target can be obtained 
and the shells light by chance, destroying civilians, private homes and 
churches of no military value and while doing no good strategically the use 
of the gun still further violates the principles of humanitarianism in war by 
attacking unfortified cities wantonly. 

Turning from the German gun to a gun of proved military worth, we have 
the Creusot 520-millimeter gun. The French gun is in its relative com- 
parison with the German weapon, a howitzer firing a huge shell, a compara- 
tively short distance. The gun is mounted on a railway carriage and fires 
a shell 20.47 inches in diameter. It is without an equal as a fort wrecker, 
and one of the noted instances of its power was its accomplishment during 
the French attack on Fort Malmaison, when a single shell from the Creusot 
gun crumbled this permanent fortification which had caused great expendi- 
ture of time and labor by the Germans. 

Turning to the naval guns of the war, the chief thing that may be noted is 
that they have been constantly increasing in size. The 14-inch gun in the 
American Navy is a powerful weapon, but the new battleships will carry 
16-inch rifles. The British have given out descriptions of their powerful 
15-inch guns, but reports state that while details are lacking, later ships are, 
mounting 18-inch weapons. 

Germany has been devoting more attention to large naval guns since the 
war also and the 15-inch gun which was adapted to make a long-range land 
gun is one of the recent acquisitions of the navy. : 

The merits of German and British naval guns before the war aroused 
much discussion and argument among ordnance experts of both countries, 
The Krupp guns were claimed by the Germans to be superior in lightness, 
durability and precision of fire. Since no official figures were cited in most 
of these controversies, little was established. The Krupp guns were known 
for their excellence through past reputation, and ton for ton the German 

$ cost higher than the British. On the other hand, outside purchasers 
showed a decided preference for British guns, and the navies of Ja 
Italy and some of the South American countries which purchased theit 
afmament abroad bought the British type without exception. 

Previous to the coming of the dreadnought type, the Germans carried 
a 9.4 inch rifle as their heaviest weapon and confined practice to rapid 
firing at moderate ranges. It was claimed that their more rapid fire, gave 
them the power to land in a given time a greater weight of metal than the 
contemporary British guns which were 12-inch weapons. The British 
ships carried four of this size and twelve 6-inch guns, while the secondary 
battery of the Germans consisted of eighteen 5.9-inch quickfirers. 

The German theory of naval guns has adhered ever since largely to the 
idea that volume of fire rather than weight is the important feature of 
gunnery. When the big-gun period started, the Germans still clung to 
smaller sizes, using the 11-inch gun for her first ships and the 12-inch for 
the next three groups of vessels. These guns were retained while the 
British were beginning the use of 13.5-inch weapons. The German authori- 
ties defended the retention of the smaller guns by pointing out the saving 
in weight which allowed an additional battery of 6-inch guns. In 1913, 
however, this stand was abandoned and the battleships outlined in that years 
program called for 15-inch rifles. Much attention was also devoted to the 
improvement of the naval shell and after many experiments, the artillerists 
developed a long shell with extreme range and steadiness of flight. This 
shell developed with great penetrative power and a most destructive 
burster, became the effective “omnibus” shell which came into service 
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in 1912. War experience has shown the German gunnery to be accurate, 
though purely mechanical, since their fire, for example at the Jutland 
battle, deteriorated rapidly when the German ships came in range of 
effective fire. f : 

The latest naval guns of Great Britain which have been permitted to be 
photographed and discussed at any length are the 15-inch guns on the 
battleships of the Queen Elizabeth class. Her 15-inch gun is declared 
to be the most powerful piece afloat in the world, though outclassed by 
our new 16-inch naval guns. The British 15-inch weapon is a 40-caliber 
piece. It is 50 feet in length, weighs 85 tons, and delivers a shell weighing 
920 pounds with a muzzle velocity of 2360 feet per second and a muzzle 
energy of 83,500 tons, Eight of these are carried on a ship with a secon- 
dary battery of sixteen 6-inch guns, half a dozen anti-aircraft weapons and 
several 12-pounders. 

The German 15-inch gun according to data (inaccurate to some extent) 
from the 1914 Taschenbuch der Kriegesflotten, weighs 82% tons, fires a 





Tue 15-INcnH GuNs oF THE British DREADNAUGHT “ QUEEN ELIZABETH.” 


The 15-inch guns on the Queen Elizabeth class are the latest big naval 
guns of Great Britain of which we have an accurate description and 
pictures. Since these ships were commissioned, it is reported that England 
has developed an 18-inch gun for her later ships. (Photo courtesy Scientific 
American.) ? 


shell weighing 1675 pounds with a muzzle velocity of 2920 foot-seconds and 
a muzzle energy of 99,000 foot-tons. 

The lower muzzle velocity of the British guns was provided to prevent 
erosion, since the British use a hotter powder with a parital content of 
nitroglycerine, whereas the American powder is all-nitrocellulose in content, 
permitting higher velocity for a given amount of erosion. 

The new 18-inch English gun is little known in detail. It is estimated 
that its shell must weigh about 3000 pounds at least, while its velocity and 
caliber are probably no greater than those of the 15-inch gun. 

The new 16-inch naval gun tested by America for the new 42,000-ton 
battleships is a weapon of undoubted value also, with points in some ways 
superior to the somewhat larger British gun. Twelve 16-inch guns will 
be the battery of the new ships. The gun is 50-caliber and experts estimate 
that the muzzle velocity will probably be about 2800 foot-seconds, and 
still maintain a reasonable life-accuracy. The shells probably weigh 2200 
pounds. The trajectory of the gun will be flatter than the British 18-inch, 
but its penetrative power will be equal in spite of the heavier shell of the 
latter. In this. way it may be seen that the preference for the two types 
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of gun hinges largely on difference of opinion, until the time of actyal 
battle test. Our gun will have a wider target, since it has a wider angle of 
fall, but the sides of the ship will present the most heavily armored portion, 
The British shells, falling at a steeper angle, will strike the more lightly 
protected deck. Thus while our shells may make more hits, the heavier 
armor against which they strike may lower their penetrative power. The 
British shells may make less hits because of the smaller size of the target, 
but they may penetrate more easily the lighter armored deck. 

These big guns of the sea, the British, American and German, constitute 
the most powerful types of naval guns known. Those of other navies are 
modelled to a great extent on these three forms, some preferring the 
German, while the majority have bought or copied British and American 
types. The United States Navy has an advantage over the other two 
countries of having the more excellent powder, a pure nitrocellulose 
produce which, having less heat, lessens the erosion and increases the life 
of the gun while allowing a greater muzzle velocity. This advantage in 
powder is one of great importance, since the relation of the powder to the 
work of the gun is more close than often supposed. 

Gunnery and ordnance have made great strides as have all other arts 
of war, but to-day is the era of new and powerful guns, both large and 
small, and the constant tendency on both land and sea, as it has been for 
some years in the navy, is toward increasingly larger guns. 

A gun with an even superior range to the German 75-mile gun has 
been designed by army and navy ordnance experts in America, but follow- 
ing the usual policies of international law that affect warfare, this gun 
wil never be employed by the Allies and is only an interesting experiment, 
having no real military value. 

These experiments and the successful use of the great fort-wrecking 
gun of the French, and the remarkable new naval guns’ being constantly 
perfected, make it seem that there is no known limit to the inventions 
and accomplishments of science in the art of making guns. Constant 
innovations and improvements little thought of before the present con- 
fiict are being introduced and as the war lengthens, we may yet see more 
interesting ‘and surprising developments. 

The guns on land are receiving daily tests of value, while the newest big 
guns at sea are still waiting their final battle trial. In the day when the 
allied fleets will meet the navy of Germany, the relative values of the giant 
rifles afloat will be discovered and the rival gunmakers of hostile nations 
will see their inventions under the acid of fiery action —Naval Monthly. 


INTERNAL Battistics.—In a lecture on “ Internal Ballistics” at the Royal 
Institution, Lieut. Colonel A. G. Hadcock said it has long been recognized 
that a gun is a single-stroke engine, and a very inefficient one at that. 
Although it is impossible to obtain by direct means an indicator diagram 
connecting the pressure in the gun with the corresponding position of the 
shot, it is possible to draw such a diagram if certain facts are known, A 
gun is, however, essentially an internal combustion engine, and many 
of the facts connected with it correspond much more nearly to a gas, oil 
or petrol engine than to a steam engine. Indeed, there are many analogies 
between a gun and an ordinary internal combustion engine. The processes 
which take place in a gas or oil engine are comparatively simple, the gas or 
fuel is introduced with the proper amount of air into the cylinder, com- 
pressed, and then exploded or burnt there at more or less constant pressure, 
the hot gases expand and the piston is forced along the cylinder. 

The propellant, which forms the charge for a gun, always contains in 
itself the necessary ingredients to ensure complete combusion. The 
weight of explosive necessary to produce any given amount of energy is 
therefore considerably greater, since it also contains the oxygen necessary 
for combustion, than the weight of gas or oil which would produce an 
exactly similar amount of energy when combined with the proper pro- 
portion of air. It is this fact which renders a gun an inefficient machine 
when it is compared with other internal combustion engines. The addition 











THREE OF THE Bic 14-INcH GuNs IN Our Navy. 


At the present these are the largest type guns which the United States 
has, but the new dreadnoughts which are under way will carry 16-inch guns. 
The life of our big guns is longer than similar guns abroad since the powder 
used in our navy is a nitro-cellulose product which lessens the amount of 
erosion compared with the action of the nitroglycerine powder used abroad. 
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of air or oxygen is unnecessary, but since gunpowder, cordite and the 
kindred propellants will not begin to burn in a vacuum it is essential that 
atmospheric pressure should exist in the gun chamber. When the charge 
is ignited in a breech-loading gun a somewhat complicated series of 
opssagens occur which may be thus enumerated—the gun being supposed 
oaded : 

(1) The charge begins to burn at atmospheric pressure. 

(2) The pressure rises and forces the copper driving band which syr- 
rounds the projectile to give rotation into the rifling grooves. 

(3) The charge still burns and the pressure forces the shot along the 


gun. 

(4) The charge is completely burnt. 

(5) By the expansion of the hot powder gases the shell is forced further 
along the bore and out of the gun. 

One of the most important of these processes is the forcing of the 
driving band into the rifling, and the subsequent behavior of the charge 
depends greatly on the initial resistance of the driving band to being forced 
into the grooves. The greater this resistance the larger will be the pro- 
portion of the charge burnt before the band is fully engraved, and the 
higher will be the pressure when the band is fully engraved. 

Most artillerists have, so far, treated the problem of internal ballistics 
either (a@) as if the gun were a closed vessel for each position of the pro- 
jectile, as in Centerval’s and Mansel’s methods, or (b) that the pressure for 
each position of the projectile bears some definite relationship to the 
pressure which would have been developed had the charge been burnt 
in a closed vessel of capacity equal to that of the chamber of the gun. This 
method of treatment has been adopted by Gossot, Heffernan, Charbonnier, 
and others. 

Neither of these assumptions is correct, because in a closed vessel no 
linear motion is given to the charge, while in a gun a considerable amount 
of energy is absorbed by the charge having to be put into action. Thus 
we find that the pressure on the breech of the gun is higher than that on the 
projectile. The pressure on the base of the shot is that due to putting the 
shot alone into motion, while the higher pressure on the breech is due to 
the additional work required to be done in putting also into motion the 
weight of the gas or charge. Direct experiment proves this to be the case, 
and usually the difference in pressure on the breech and on the base of the 
shot amounts to between one and two tons per square inch. 

Another way of looking at this fact is to remember that when any fluid 
under pressure is put into motion a certain amount of the pressure 1s lost. 
The amount so lost depends on the velocity. In our case we have the gas 
under high pressure; part of it is in contact with the shot and moving at 
the same velocity as the shot; the remainder has a gradually less linear 
motion until at the breech end of the gun there is no relative motion. It 
follows then that the forward part of the gas which has a considerable 
velocity will have less pressure than that part in contact with the breech 
end of the gun. 

In a gun the space behind the projectile continually increases as the 
projectile travels along the bore; thus each portion of the gas as generated 
may, for our purpose, be considered to expand and do work on the shot. 
In doing so it would lose heat, but, at the same time, the charge continues 
to burn and additional heat is given to the already generated gases, thus 
our hypothetical expansion is neither adiabatic nor is it isothermal. For 
simplicity we suppose that no heat is imparted to the wall of the bore; but 
any loss from this cause is accounted for in the factor of effect. 

The investigation is hedged round with difficulties, and the assumptions 
made by the various artillerists, who have given so much thought to the 
subject still left something unaccounted for. A key to the more correct 
solution seemed to me to be by Clerk Maxwell’s diagram of isothermal 
lines. In Maxwell’s figure each isothermal line corresponds to the expan- 
sion of gas at some definite constant temperature. These curvés give 
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therefore the relationship between the pressure, volume and temperature, 
and knowing any two of these the third can be immediately determined. 

If now, instead of temperature, we consider these curves to relate to 
some definite fraction of the charge which has been converted into gas, 
the gas expanding according to a definite law, as though no more of the 
charge would be burnt, but that the proper amount of additional heat 
from the unburnt part of the charge was imparted to the expanding gases, 
then a set of lines differing slightly in character from those in Maxwell’s 
figure are developed. They are, in fact, lines of equal combustion, but for 
shortness, and in order to retain the Maxwell simile, I have called them 
isopyric lines. The trace of each isopyric line shows the expansion curve 
of the gas then generated, on the supposition that the charge remained 
unburnt. 

For each isopyric line, if the position of the shot in the gun is known— 
that is to say, if the volume is known—then the pressure can be at once 
determined, or if the pressure is known the position of the shot can be 
found. \ 

Many people think that if the resistance between the shell and gun could 
be prevented a large amount of additional energy could be given to the 
projectile in the shape of extra velocity. But whilst frictional resistance 
certainly consumes a proportion of the energy given off by the powder it 
serves a most useful purpose, and enables the powder to burn and develop 
its power. Were it not for this resistance only small-sized powder could 
be used, and it would have to burn very much in the same way as that 
assumed by Robins, i. e., that all the charge is burnt, and a high pressure 
obtained before the shot moves. The final muzzle velocity would conse- 
quently be much restricted. 

Although the resistance along the bore is important, it is not so important 
as the initial resistance of the driving band to being forced by the gas pres- 
sure into the rifling grooves and thereby being engraved. ‘The band 
resistance varies inversely as the caliber of the gun, 7. e., the pressure per 
square inch on the base of the shot would be much higher in a 3-inch. 
gun than in a 15-inch. It depends also on the width of the band and its 
maximum diameter. As the form of these driving bands has been fixed 
more or less arbitrarily, and in many cases to meet individual ideas, they 
differ very considerably both as regards general form and their propor- 
tions, so that it is difficult to obtain a working formula to fit every case. 
It is therefore necessary to ascertain by statical means the resistance of 
each type of service band. This is done by making a short cylinder rifled 
in the bore at one end and slightly enlarged in the bore at the other. A 
plug representing the shot and fitted with a driving band of the exact 
shape is introduced. The cylinder is fitted with a steel screwed plug, 
and the base of the shot with a cup leather. Hydraulic pressure is then 
applied through a pipe screwed into the plug; and the diagram showing the 
pressure relative to the motion of the shot is engraved on a brass plate 
by means of a pressure indicator placed on top of the cylinder. The brass 
plate is moved by the shot. The actual static pressure required to force 
the band into the rifling begins at a very low pressure, and gradually 
increases until it reaches a maximum when about two-thirds of the length of 
the band has been forced into the grooves, and then diminishes until the 
pressure shows a nearly unifcrm reduction towards the muzzle. During the 
time the driving band is being engraved the charge is rapidly burning, and 
the gas pressure rises from atmospheric pressure to four, five, or six tons 
per square inch, and the velocity of the shot at the end of this short period 
may be considerable. The gas pressure is always much higher than the 
static hydraulic pressure necessary to engrave the band, and it follows 
that a considerable fraction of the charge is consumed while the shot is 
being put into motion and the band fully engraved. 

After the whole of the charge has been burnt, ordinary adiabatic expan- 
sion takes place, so that, at the muzzle of the gun, the mean pressure is 
reduced to about 4.5 tons per square inch, and the shot leaves the gun 
with a velocity of about 2910 feet per second.—Scientific American, 3/8. 
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NAVIGATION 


New Epirion or Coast Pitor Votume.—A new edition of the United 
States Coast Pilot, Atlantic coast, Section B, for the coast and interior 
waters from Race Point, Cape Cod, to Sandy Hook, N. J., including Nan- 
tucket Sound, Vineyard Sound, Byazard’s Bay, Narragansett Bay, Long 
Island Sound and tributaries, and New York harbor and tributaries, has 
just. been issued by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This volume, which replaces a part of Coast Pilot, Part IIJ, and all of 
Coast Pilot, Part IV, has been revised and brought up to date from new 
data collected in 1917. 

This volume is intended for the use of vessels of all classes, but its scope 
has been considerably extended by the introduction of information for the 
use of small craft and motor boats. 

The price of the Coast Pilot is 50 cents, and it can be ordered directly 
frédm the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., or from any of 
the agents of this bureau. 

No effort has been spared to make this volume a useful aid to the charts, 
and it is hoped that its issued may be made known as widely as possible. 
Any assistance lent in this direction will be greatly appreciated.—Nautical 
Gazette, 10/8. 


ENGINEERING 


Exectric Proputsion oF Suips.’—Results Obtained with Electric Drive 
on the Jupiter—Installations for Battleships and Cruisers —By Eskil 
Berg.?—Until within the last few years, reciprocating engines were used ex- 
clusively for the propulsion of boats, but with the advent of the steam 
turbine and its almost universal use on shore, where, due to its high steam 
economy, small size, and light weight, it has practically superseded the 
reciprocating engine, the practicability of its use for the propulsion of 
ships began to be considered. Some of the reasons why the turbine is 
preferable to the reciprocating engine as a prime mover are as follows: 

First: Because it gives simple rotation and admits the possibility of a 
large range of expansion. At present the best steam engines of the triple- 
and quadruple-expansion type cannot, on account of the size of the low- 
pressure cylinder, be made with an expansion ratio of more than 16 to I 
or 20 to 1. In the turbines, however, there are practically unlimited pos- 
sibilities of expansion, depending almost entirely upon the temperature of 
the condensing water. A vacuum of 29 inches is not at all an unusual 
occurrence, and 29.5 inches is being recorded in some of the larger central 
stations during the winter months. What this means may be better under- 
stood when we consider the available energy of a pound of steam when 
it is expanded from boiler pressure to various degrees of vacuum. 


200 pounds pressure to 24 inches vacuum......220,000 foot-pounds 
200 pounds pressure to 26 inches vacuum...... 238,000 foot-pounds 
200 pounds pressure to 28 inches vacuum...... 265,000 foot-pounds 
200 pounds pressure to 29 inches vacuum. .....289,000 foot-pounds 


In other words, a turbine can realize about 25 per cent more of the energy 
of the steam than the reciprocating engine, which means a saving of 25 
per cent in fuel, size of boilers, etc. 

The small size of the turbines is, of course, another very important item. 
Incidentally there are a great many minor advantages, such as saving of oil, 
attendance, ash handling facilities, etc. 





*From a paper on “ Propulsion of Ships,” presented at a joint meeting 
of the Electrical Section of the Institute and the Philadelphia Section, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, October 11, 1917. 

? General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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When the turbine is considered for ship propulsion there are a few facts 
that must be borne in mind, namely: ; ‘ ; 

High speed turbines are lighter, cheaper, simpler, and more economical 
than the slow speed turbine. Propellers, on the other hand, are, within 
well-known limits, confined to slow speeds for high efficiency. Turbines, 
therefore,, when used for direct connection to the propeller shaft, must 
necessarily be designed to operate at a speed which is too low for the 
economical use of steam, and even then cannot be conveniently designed 
for a speed low enough to secure efficient propeller action. 

It is therefore necessary, in order to obtain the advantages of the high 
speed turbine and at the same time to be able to use a low speed efficient 
propeller, to have some form of reduction gear between the propeller and 
the prime mover. This condition is what led up to the application of 
electricity to the propulsion of ships, to the mechanical reduction gear, 
and also to speed reduction by means of hydraulic transmission. Electric 
propulsion is best suited to very large, high-powered vessels, especially 
in cases where good economy is desired at two or more speeds, as in the case 
of warships. The reasons for this are as follows: 

Electric Propulsion Best Suited to Large High-Powered V essels—Elec- 
tric transmission affords a very simple and practical means of speed reduc- 
tion in almost any ratio which may be desired. 

It affords a very simple means of reversal by a change of electrical con- 
nections without mechanical devices, complication of piping, valves, etc. 
Any desired reversing torque can be obtained without affecting the 
efficiency of the equipment in the forward direction. 

In the case of battleships, the feature that is particularly important is 
that electric transmission affords means by which the ratio of speed reduc- 
tion is changeable by simple electrical connections, thus making possible 
the economical use of the same apparatus, both under high-speed and 
cruising conditions. 

Electric transmission makes it possible to use a plurality of crpising and 
generating units, so that damage to one or more parts will not disable the 
vessel. 

With electric transmission, high steam pressure and superheat can safely 
be used, and the gain in fuel economy by its use is best shown by these 
curves. A steam temperature of 700 degrees is now successfully used in 
Europe, which with 500 pounds steam pressure would give a superheat 
of 233 degrees. Heat available for work would then be about 36.3 per 
cent, whereas under ordinary steam conditions, say 200 pounds pressure, 
and 50 degrees superheat, we have only 30.75 per cent available, a net gain 
of 18 per cent in fuel, which would more than compensate for any ad- 
ditional weight or cost of the electrical equipment. 

Turbo-generators are now built with an efficiency of over 80 per cent, 
which with motors of 95 per cent efficiency and a boiler efficiency of 80 
per cent would produce a shaft horsepower-hour with 0.825 pound of 
coal (containing 14,000 British thermal units per pound) or 0.61 pound of 
oil (19,000 British thermal units per pound), the latter figure comparing 
favorably with Diesel engines when lubricating oil is taken into con- 
sideration. 

The first electrically propelled boats in this country (outside of electric 
launches) were two fireboats in the city of Chicago, the Joseph Medill and 
the Graeme Stewart, which were equipped with electric propelling ma- 
chinery in 1908. The second example of electric propulsion is the large 
United States collier Jupiter. Due to the wonderfully fine performance of 
this collier, which has now been in service for about four years, the Navy 
Department decided to install electric propelling machinery in the battle- 
ship New Mexico, which is now nearly completed at the New York Navy 
Yard, and the apparatus for which has recently passed all government tests 
at the Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company. The Navy 
Department has also decided to install electric propelling machinery in six 
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other new battleships requiring about 33,000 horsepower each, and in fiye 
large battle cruisers. requiring about 180,000 horsepower each. 

The Jupiter is a sister ship of the Cyclops and the Neptune. They each 
have 20,000 tons displacement and a carrying capacity of about 12,000 tons 
of cargo. The principal dimensions are: Length, 548 feet; breadth, 65 
feet; depth, 39 feet; draft, 27 feet 6 inches. The Cyclops is equipped 
with reciprocating engines and the Neptune with Parsons geared turbines 
(built by the Westinghouse Company). 

In giving the General Electric Company the contract for the Jupiter 
equipment, a water rate of 13 pounds per shaft horsepower at 14 knots 
and 15 pounds per shaft hcrsepower at 10 knots was guaranteed. During 
her official trials the Jupiter maintained an average speed of 15 knots for 48 
hours, with 7152 horsepower delivered to the propeller shafts and a 
propeller speed of 116.72 revolutions per minute. The water rate as actually 
measured was 11.68 pounds per shaft, horsepower-hour. Due to the fact 
that the steam pipe between the boiler and turbine was too small, the steam 
pressure at the turbine was only 168 pounds instead of I90 pounds, for which 
the machine was designed. Since the official trials took place a larger 
steam pipe has been installed and the water rate reduced to 11 pounds. 

Performance of the Jupiter—During her 10-knot run the water rate was 
12.31 pounds. It will be seen from this that the guaranteed water rates of 
13 and 15 pounds were beaten by about 20 per cent. The Jupiter is to-day, 
according to the government records, making a speed of 12 knots with a 
coal consumption of only 55 tons a day, which is a record about 35 per 
cent better than any boat of her size afloat to-day. The Cyclops on her 
trials developed 14.6 knots with about 6000 horsepower and a steam con- 
sumption of about 14 pounds, or about 25 per cent greater than the Jupiter. 

The Neptune, equipped with Parsons geared turbines, has just recently 
had her trials and the published results give us the following comparison 
with the Jupiter and Cyclops: 


U. S. Naval Colliers 
Cyclops Neptune Jupiter 


Weight of propelling machinery only, tons......280 150 156 
Steam consumption at maximum speed, pounds 
per shaft horsepower-hour ...............-- 14.0 13.4 II.I 


The third instance of electric propulsion is the new U. S. battleship New 
Me-ico, which is now under construction at the New York Navy Yard. 
This installation provides conditions where the advantages of electric pro- 
pulsion can be realized. The New Mexico is the largest and most powerful 
battleship which has been laid down by our navy up to the present time. 
She will have a displacement of 32,000 tons and a designed speed of 21 
knots, requiring about 28,000 horsepower. The propelling machinery is, 
however, designed to deliver a maximum of 37,000 horsepower, and it is 
believed that this will give her a speed of 22 knots. 

Electric Drive on the New Mesxico.—The equipment will consist of two 
turbo-generating units; four propelling motors (one for each shaft), switch- 
ing apparatus, cables, instruments, etc. The contract also calls for two 
300-kilowatt non-condensing, direct current turbo-generators, which will 
furnish excitation and power to drive the auxiliary machinery. As the 
General Electric Company was required to guarantee the steam consump- 
tion of the propelling machinery, including the auxiliaries, the greatest 
care was taken in their selection, and they are all to be electrically driven. 
The exhaust steam from the direct current generating sets which operate 
non-condensing will be used for heating the feed water, and any that may 
not be required for this purpose will be exhausted into the main turbine. 
The generators for the New Mexico are bi-polar alternators, and the 
motors are arranged to be connected for either 24 or 36 poles. For 
economic cruising at a speed of 15 knots or less, only one generating unit 
will be required with the motors on the 36-pole connection. For higher 
speeds the 24-pole motor connection will be used with both generators. 
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One generator, however, will be capable of driving the boat up to a speed 
ofaboutIgknots. ' . . 

Speed variations with either motor connection will be obtained by varying 
the generator speed, and a governor will be installed similar to that used 
with the Jupiter equipment. 

The steam consumption guarantees as made to the government cover the 
total amount of steam used both by the main generating units and the 
auxiliaries, and are as follows: 


STEAM PRESSURE 250 PouNps GAGE AT THROTTLE 


MEMES Sc ck yeep te ee 14.6 pounds per shaft horsepower-hour 
SUS sis oc. cows 63,5 11.4 pounds per shaft horsepower-hour 
0” re 11.1 pounds per shaft horsepower-hour 
Maximum speed ........ 11.9 pounds per shaft horsepower-hour 


Very heavy penalties are attached to these guarantees in case they are not 
met, namely, $25,000 (£5140) per pound for the two lower speeds and 
$20,000 (£4100) per pound for the two higher speeds. 

At full speed the New Me.xico’s propellers will operate at 175 revoiutions 
per minute, the lowest speed permissible within the space allowed. The 
propeller speed for the sister ship of the New Mexico with Parsons type 
turbines is 240 revolutions per minute, which, according to Captain Dyson, 
would indicate a propeller efficiency 9 per cent worse than is expected on 
the New Me-ico, and this difference would more than compensate for the 
electrical losses in the motors and generators. 

In order to be able to correctly judge the relative economy of different 
methods of propulsion, it may be interesting to compare the water rate 
per effective horsepower, taking for examples of such different methods 
the battleships Florida and Utah, which are equipped with Parsons turbines ; 
the Delaware, which has reciprocating engines, and the New Mexico, with 
electric drive. 

Propeller Water rate per effective horsepower per hour 


speed 12 knots 19 knots 21 knots 
IME iiss Kare asd ole 328 31.8 24.0 23.0 
MRR Bulteet ads oats 323 28.7 20.3 21.0 
Delaware §........%. 122 22.0 18.7 21.0 
New Mevico ....... 175 17.3 15.0 16.4 


The guaranteed weight of the propelling machinery for the New Me-ico 
without the auxiliaries is 530 tons, with a penalty of $500 (£102.5) per ton 
for any excess over this amount. The estimated weight of the Parsons 
turbine equipment for this vessel was 653 tons. 

The contract price for the New Mexico machinery was $431,000 (£88,500), 
and the navy yard estimates show that a saving of $200,000 (£41,000) will 
be effected by using this equipment instead of the Parsons equipment as 
originally contemplated. 

Electric Propulsion for Large Battle Cruisers—These vessels are de- 


-signed to have a speed of 35 knots, at which speed they will require about 


180,000 horsepower. There are four propellers operating at 250 revolutions 
per minute at maximum speed. 

The installation proposed for these ships consists of four high speed 
turbo-generators, each having a capacity of about 35,000 kilowatts. On each 
propeller shaft there will be two independent induction motors, each having 
a capacity of 22,500 horsepower. The switchboard will be provided with 
an arrangement by which any combination of generating units and motors 
can be used, and starting, stopping, and reversing can be instantly done by 
movement of a lever. All changes of connections are made on dead cir- 
cuits, so that there can never be any big rushes of current to strain the 
apparatus. Safety devices are also provided so that any unbalancing of 
current will open the circuit of that particular unit in which it occurs. 

The total weight of the complete equipment for one of these vessels is 
about 1800 tons, of which the turbines alone weigh about 350 tons. 
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Ljungstrom System of Electric Drive-—That electric propulsion can also 
be profitably applied to a small boat is proved by Mr. Ljungstrom, in 
Sweden, in the case of the small coastwise steamer Mjolner, which is only 
225 feet long, 56 feet beam, and 15 feet draft, requiring 900 horsepower. 
Stockholm’s Rederiaktiebolajet Svea decided to build two sister ships, the 
Mimer and the Mjolner. The Mimer was equipped with triple-expansion 
engines, and Mr. Ljungstrom guaranteed a saving of 30 per cent in fyel 
with his method of electric propulsion in the Mjolner over the Mimer 
equipped with engines. The boats have now been built and tested, and the 
electrically propelled boat showed a saving of 42.3 per cent in fuel con- 
sumption. This is indeed a remarkable record, but may be partly explained 
by the increased efficiency of the boiler plant. For his electric drive Ljung- 
strom uses 218 pounds steam pressure and 235 degrees superheat, and this 
alone would effect a saving in coal over the Mimer of about 15 per cent. 

In this boat Ljungstrom uses two 400-kilowatt turbines running at 7200 
revolutions per minute, generating 3-phase, 120-cycle current at 500 volts, 
This current is used to drive two induction motors which are geared to the 
main propeller shaft. The motors run at 900 revolutions per minute and the 
propeller shaft at 90 revolutions per minute. All of the auxiliaries are 
electrically driven, which affords another appreciable saving. 

Mr. Ljungstrom has done some wonderfully fine engineering in con- 
nection with this equipment and has combined electric propulsion with 
mechanical gearing, which is a great step forward.—Marine Engineering, 
August. 


‘How Can Sort Coat Be Burnep WITHOUT SMOKE IN MARINE BorLers?— 
Mechanical Stoking and Use of Pulverized Coal Advocated by Mechanical 
Engineers for Reducing Smoke on Steamships.—At the spring meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers held at Worcester, Mass., 
June 4 to 7, sessions were held for the discussion of the subject of fuel 
economy, a subject of utmost importance this year as the country now faces 
a coal shortage of 80,000,000 tons. The question of how soft coal can be 
burned without smoke in marine boilers attracted considerable attention, as 
the avoidance of smoke on the transports and cargo vessels now carrying 
our troops and supplies to France would decrease the radius of visibility of 
these vessels by many miles and greatly reduce their liability to attack by 
submarines. If efficiency is thereby improved it means in this case much 
more than mere saving of coal. 

Albert A. Cary, consulting engineer, New York, stated without qualifi- 
cation that the smoke nuisance can be overcome practically and satisfactorily 
without drastic changes from the present form of steam generating equip- 
ment. Two methods of available—either suppress the fires in the furnace 
by firing in such small quantities as to prevent the emission of smoke or 
secure complete combustion in the furnaces and combustion chambers. A$ 
the first method must result in a serious loss in the vessels’ speed, the second 
method, in his opinion, gives the only rational solution of the trouble. 

Mechanical Stoking.—As an illustration Mr. Cary referred to an equip- 
ment for stationary boilers in which 18 stokers had been operating 500- 
horsepower boilers 24 hours per day continuously for two years at 50 
per cent above their rating with average grades of eastern bituminous coal 
of no better quality than is used on transatlantic ships. They had been 
continuously burning from 42 to 45 pounds of coal per square foot of grate 
per hour with a clean smokeless chimney and have shown an easy forcing 
capacity when burning over 60 pounds of this coal per square foot of grate 
per hour. 

The coal is fed by a mechanical stoker from a hopper to the fuel bed in 
a steady flow in such a manner as to avoid the trouble usually following 
its coke formation and the troublesome caking, and then it is moved 
along the grate automatically so as to constantly drop its ash directly down 
to the grate surface, where the cool entering air keeps the temperature of 
the ash below its fusing point, thereby avoiding the formation of obstruct- 
ing clinker. The ash is dumped into an ash-sealed pit, where it is water- 
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cooled and then carried forward into the front ash pit by an automatic 
device without disturbing the draft conditions of the furnace. 

Only a light air blast pressure, seldom exceeding I-inch water pressure, 
is necessary and this is supplied by an individual disk fan for each stoker 
requiring but little power to operate. 

This method of mechanical stoking is suggested by Mr. Cary as a feasible 
means of reducing the smoke on vessels, although this equipment can be 
applied only to new vessels, as it is unsuitable for the average types of 
marine boilers with their present form of attached furnaces. 

Osborn Monett, of the American Radiator Company, Chicago, declared 
that burning soft coal without smoke in marine boilers as a purely en- 
gineering problem is entirely feasible. Of the methods tried for this work 
the underfeed stoker probably has been best adapted and Mr. Monnett 
cited the following marine installations of the Jones underfeed stokers 
which are operating successfully to-day: The steamer Sprague, 6 Scotch 
boilers, 12 stokers; tug Perfection, 1 firebox boiler, 1 stoker; tug Mollie 
Spencer, t firebox boiler, 1 stoker; dredge William O’Connell, 2 double- 
end Scotch boilers, 8 stokers; steamer Gamma, 6 tubular boilers, 6 stokers; 
dredge Hecla, 2 Scotch boilers, 2 stokers; Ward Engineering Company 
steamers, 2 Ward watertube boilers, 4 stokers; Scandinavian steamer 
Frederick VIII, 8 Yarrow boilers, 16 stokers. 

As far as hand firing with Scotch boilers is concerned, experience, accord- 
ing to Mr. Monnett, has been discouraging, although he once succeeded in 
operating smokelessly a steamer so equipped, without any apparatus, simply 
by changing alternate fires. It happened that the boilers, two in number, 
were equipped each with three corrugated furnaces, all discharging into a 
common combustion chamber. The volatile matter from the fresh fire was 
consumed by the hot gases from the other two fires. With two furnaces 
the results would have been less satisfactory, and with separate com- 
bustion chambers (a common construction) impossible. 

The idea in hand-fired furnaces has been to mix the gases, after they 
pass the bridge wall and while they are at a high temperature, with an 
auxiliary supply of air, and so accomplish complete combustion. Experi- 
ments have been made in Chicago harbor with brick arches, baffles and 
other constructions calculated to do this, but the small space available in the 
Scotch boiler has prevented satisfactory results. In fact, Mr. Monnett’s 
experience with forced draft, induced draft, special air admission, pre- 
heated air, panel doors, steam jets, induction tubes, stack blowers, hollow 
bridge walls, etc., has led to the conclusion, more strongly than ever, that 
some type of underfeed stoker is the logical answer to the Scotch boiler 
problem. 

In water-tube boiler construction, such as has been adopted by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, there is more opportunity to do things and 
it is not unreasonable to hope that a satisfactory hand-fired furnace for 
these units will be developed. 

Lieutenant H. B. Oatley, U. S. N. R., chief engineer, Locomotive Super- 
heater Company, New York, emphasized the difficulties of burning soft 
coal at or above the normal rate of operation with complete elimination of 
smoke. On new vessels the boilers, furnaces and uptakes can be so designed 
as to secure proper combustion, but on existing vessels unfavorable con- 
ditions may exist with respect to the proportions of air openings through 
the grates, volume of furnace and combustion chambers, area for gases 
through fire tubes and around watertubes and finally areas of uptake, breech- 
ing and stacks. The means for heating the air supplied in forced draft 
installations may also have been inadequately proportioned. While it is 
probable that to correct these conditions so far as the boiler itself is 
concerned would be prohibitive on account of delay and expense in instal- 
ling new boilers, nevertheless grates, uptakes and air admission generation 
may be corrected in a short time and at reasonable cost. 

Above all, the personnel in the fireroom is a prime factor in dealing with 
this promlem and great effort and expense are justified in giving all pos- 
sible training to the fireroom crews. 
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Steam Economy a Big Factor——Lieutenant Oatley pointed out that steam 
economy is a big factor in the elimination of smoke because it results jn 
reduction of the amount of fuel used and reduction in the rate of combus- 
tion. In the use of superheated steam, which offers an opportunity for reduc- 
ing the fuel used by upward of 12 per cent, and naturally a greater percent- 
age reduction in the smoke produced, the marine boiler plants in this country 
are considerably behind the merchant marines in other leading countries, 
Superheated steam is particularly applicable to existing ships, as the neces- 
sary installation may be made at moderate cost during an overhauling. 
A reduction in the fuel used would make suitable many plants that have 
restricted areas through which the gases pass and permit of greatly im- 
proved combustion. 

For existing ships Lieutenant Oatley believed there is a greater reduction 
in smoke to be expected by the more economical use of steam utilized under 
present conditions than by any other means. 

Pulverized Coal—M. C. H. Hatch, of the Locomotive Pulverized Fuel 
Company, New York, stated that soft coal can be burned without smoke in 
marine boilers up to the point at which the furnace volume becomes too 
small to allow for proper air mixing and combustion space for the volatile 
hydrocarbons contained in the coal. Coal in pulverized form induces the 
desirable intimate mixing of gases and air very early in the process of com- 
bustion and less total air is needed per unit weight of fuel than with hand- 
firing. Basing his conclusion on locomotive and stationary practice, Mr. 
Hatch was positive that soft coal in pulverized form can be burned in 
marine boiler furnaces at much higher rates than can possibly be attained 
with hand-firing and that smoke will be eliminated for very materially 
reduced. 

Henry Kreisinger also expressed the opinion that the best way of burn- 
ing soft coal in marine boilers without smoke is to do away with: hand- 
fired furnaces and use mechanical stokers or pulverized coal. For smoke- 
less combustion, two requirements are essential: First, the volatile matter 
must be distilled at a uniform rate. Second, the distillation must take 
place in the presence of Jarge amounts of free oxygen so that the volatile 
matter can be burned before the smoke is formed. These requirements 
are not satisfied in the hand-fired furnace. On the other hand, most of the 
mechanical stokers, as well as the powdered coal furnace, furnish means 
of satisfying these two requirements. 

Most mechanical stokers feed the coal into the furnace at a uniform 
rate, so that the volatile matter is distilled also at a uniform rate. It is, 
therefore, comparatively easy to adjust a uniform supply of air ‘to the 
— matter to insure its complete combustion without a too high excess 
of air. 

Furthermore, with most of the mechanical stokers the air and the coal 
are fed into the furnace in the same direction, so that at the point where 
distillation takes place the air contains nearly 20 per cent oxygen. On 
account of this large percentage of free oxygen the combustion of the 
volatile matter proceeds to completion without deposition of soot. 

What has been said about the mechanical stoker is true of the pulverized- 
coal burner. The coal and air are fed into the furnace together at a 
uniform rate, so that the two can be easily adjusted to the proper propor- 
tion. The volatile matter is distilled from the small particles of coal, while 
the latter are surrounded with an atmosphere containing nearly 20 per cent 
of oxygen. 

With the pulverized coal a large part of the mixing of the combustible 
with the air can be done outside of the furnace. Thus the combustion space 
of the furnace needs to do only the burning and little mixing. Carrying 
on the mixing outside of the furnace deserves full consideration in the 
case of marine boilers, because the restriction of space on board ship makes 
large combustion chambers prohibitive. 

Haylett O’Neill, who for the past two months has been running tests 
of marine boilers using pulverized coal at New Haven, Conn., stated that 
they had been able to burn this fuel without smoke and had obtained just 
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as much speed and power as with the regular oil-burning equipment aboard 
the ship. The boilers were of the Normand express type with a very small 
furnace particularly unsuited to such fuel as powdered coal. Mr. O’Neill 
believed that the future will see much work done in marine practice in the 
way of substituting coal for oil inasmuch as fuel in the form of coal will 
cost about one-half or even one-third of what the oil will cost—Marine 


Engineering, August. 


EconomicaAL EMPLOYMENT oF AUXILIARY ExHAuST STEAM.—One of the 
important engineering problems of the day is the attainment of economy by 
the recovery of waste products through their employment in useful work. 
In this class comes the recovery of waste heat in the auxiliary exhaust 
steam—a process which has been well developed in shore practice, but more 
or less neglected by marine engineers. 
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Lieutenant E. E. Wilson, of the U. S. Navy, in the Proceepincs of the 
United States Naval Institute, describes a method of recovering this heat 
which has been entirely successful, with the idea that any features of this 
particular problem which may be adapted to other installations may be 
made available. He says the fundamental principles are as follows: 

(1) The toal heat available for recovery in the latent heat of the 
exhaust steam may be four or five times that which is converted into 
useful work in the auxiliaries themselves. 

(2) This heat, which is not available for further work in engines, 
may be recovered in heat transfer apparatus, such as feed heaters. 

(3) Not all the exhaust steam is available for recovery, for the reason 
that a large part of the machinery depends upon high vacua for its 
efficiency, and the temperatures corresponding to these vacua are too low 
to permit the transfer of heat to any useful purpose. Generator turbines 
and main engines come under this head. 

(4) The exhaust of such auxiliaries as pumps and reciprocating units 
of small sizes is immediately available, however, for the reason that these 
engines are not capable of utilizing high vacua and are easily operated 
against a back pressure. , 

(5) At a back pressure of 15 pounds gauge, the temperature of the 
steam is in the neighborhood of 25° F., and this temperature is such as to 
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permit doing useful heating work, warming some substance that needs 
warming by condensing the steam. 

(6) If all the exhaust steam can be condensed in the process there is 
no need of the auxiliary condenser, and the steam for this auxiliary may 
be saved. 

(7) If at the same time the auxiliary exhaust steam is utilized to do 
heating formerly required of live steam, then the economy becomes very 
important. In the particular installation to be outlined, the saving was of 
the order of 25 per cent of the average daily expenditure in port. 

In ordinary marine practice the above principles are employed in the 
heating of the boiler feed water and sometimes in other warming about the 
ship. They seldom go further, however, yet the most important economy 
is possible in the use of the exhaust steam in the evaporators, and it is 
intended to show here that no special design of low pressure evaporators is 
needed to attain complete success. 

In Figure 1 a sketch has been prepared of the particular arrangement 
to be described. For the sake of clearness a simple line sketch is utilized 
and the layout is made in the form of circuits. From the feed tank, water 
is delivered to the boiler where it is vaporized and sent out to the main 
steam line. In parallel across the main steam and auxiliary exhaust lines 
are shown the many auxiliaries whose heat is available for recovery. The 
pressure on the main line is boiler pressure, while that on the exhaust line 
is the back pressure, and the corresponding temperatures are noted. This 
may be called the high-pressure circuit. 

From the auxiliary exhaust line to the feed tank the various heat transfer 
apparatus is shown in parallel, just as the engines were shown in parallel 
in the high-pressure circuit. In this apparatus, however, the steam is 
condensed and returned to the feed tank as water, thus completing the 
whole round. Two exceptions to the above are noted at the right. One 
of these is the dynamo circuit, which by-passes the auxiliary exhaust line 
entirely and condenses the steam in its own condenser. The other is the 
high-pressure drain line which accomplishes the same thing by condensing 
the steam in the main steam line and trapping it back to the feed tank. 

The circuits have been numbered and can now be followed out. Circuit 
No. 1 is the high-pressure drain circuit mentioned above. Water comes 
back through it at about the temperature of the steam, say 380° F.,, 
and is discharged, through a pot with a water-glass attached, into the bottom 
of the feed tank. Circuit No. 2 is the dynamo circuit mentioned above 
containing its own condenser, which delivers the water back to the feed tank 
at near the temperature of the circulation water, say 85° F. As a 
sort of shunt in this circuit is shown a lead from the auxiliary exhaust 
line direct to the dynamo condenser, which permits by-passing exhaust 
steam back to the feed tank through the dynamo returns. Circuit No. 3 
is the auxiliary condenser circuit, whose returns go to the feed tank at 
about 85 degrees, as in the case of the dynamo returns. Circuit No. 4 is 
the first exhaust steam circuit, and includes heaters, such as bath heaters, 
warming pans and the heating system itself. Circuit No. 5 is the feed 
heater circuit. This steam goes to warm the boiler feed, and after conden- 
sation flows through a water seal to the feed tank. Circuit No. 6 is the 
evaporator circuit. This steam is condensed in the coils of the evapo- 
rators in the process of evaporating the sea water which is to be distilled 
for ship’s service. A water seal is placed between the coil and the feed 
tank to prevent blowing through, and in addition a heater is installed 
in the returns. This heater robs the condensate of about 50 degrees of its 
temperature to heat the evaporator feed, so that the condensate reaches the 
tank at about 200 degrees. Circuit No. 7 is a drain in the exhaust line at 
its lowest point to prevent the accumulation of water in it and avoid 
breaking the pipe by water ram. It, too, has a water seal to prevent steam 
blowing through. 

The amount of heat transfer apparatus in the layout is so adjusted that 
under normal conditions the back pressure is maintained at about 15 pounds 
gauge, with the auxiliary condenser stopped. If, for any reason, extra 
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machinery is started and the back pressure goes up, it is handled in the 
dynamo condenser to the limit of capacity of the small by-pass line. For 
further increases the auxiliary condenser may be started, and the back 
pressure regulated accordingly. In the adjustment mentioned above, 
it was found desirable to keep the laundry and galley, and at times the heat- 
ing system, on the high-pressure steam because the exhaust was not warm 
enough. : These places are therefore shown in parallel with the machinery 
in the high-pressure circuit, though they are really heat transfer apparatus 
and could be in the low-pressure circuit. Traps are installed on their 
discharge lines to the exhaust line, and in case these blow through, the 
steam is not ordinarily wasted as it is promptly condensed in the low- 
pressure circuit. 

In describing the lines, mention was made of the temperatures of the 
returns. These are quite important, because if they get above 212 degrees 
in the feed tank this will boil. As a matter of fact, this does not occur, for 
the reason that the volume of returns from the dynamo condenser at 85 
is about equal to those coming back from the evaporators at 200 degrees, 
and the result is enough to maintain the average feed tank temperature at 
less than 180° F. Of course, the high-pressure drain line must be 
kept well trapped and the water seals must be tended by men on watch. 
However, this is extremely simple. 

In the particular plant described there is one most important feature 
which is not shown in the diagram. This is the method of getting the 
evaporators to handle a large amount of exhaust and thus deliver sufficient 
water for daily use. With steam at 15 pounds gauge in the evaporators 
as installed; shell pressures ran about 8 pounds gauge, and only a com- 
paratively small amount of water was distilled. When, however, a small 
fresh water pump was instalied with a suction on the distillers it was found 
to pull a vacuum of about 15 to 20 inches, giving a pressure on the evapora- 
tor shell of 0 pounds gauge. With the whole plant running in single effect, 
the output became sufficient for ship’s service with a certain amount or 
reserve capacity, and it became a simple matter to condense all the exhaust 
steam in the low-pressure circuit as shown. As a matter of fact, it was 
found that under certain conditions of operation there was not enough 
exhaust to maintain the back pressure at 15 pounds. To overcome this 
a line was led from the main steam line direct to one of the evaporator 
coils and a small amount of live steam was thus used for boosting the 
back pressure. As a result of this arrangement lack of sufficient back pres- 
sure need be no excuse for shifting the evaporators to live steam. Instead, 
by boosting the pressure the exhaust was still rendered available for use 
and the evaporator output was maintained. 

The outline above constitutes a general description of a plant in which 
a net saving of 25 per cent has been accomplished by recovery of waste heat 
in the auxiliary exhaust steam. Not only is the large quantity of heat 
which was wasted in an auxiliary condenser completely recovered, but in 
addition the energy formerly required to run the condenser and waste the 
heat is saved. The principles here laid down are available for application 
in any marine installation, large or small, and for this purpose two outstand- 
ing features must be emphasized: (a) If a large amount of exhaust is 
available for recovery it can be handled by means of an air pump on the 
distillers. The greater the vacuum pulled the greater the amount of 
water evaporated, and the greater the quantity of steam condensed in 
coils. (b) If a small amount of exhaust is available for recovery the back 
pressure can still be boosted with a little live steam and the waste heat 
utilized as before. These features permit the adjustment to local conditions 
and insure success in every case. 

In the arrangement described, the water distilled has been absolutely 
fresh at all times, and the danger of making salt water so characteristic of 

igh-pressure evaporators has been obviated. The interesting feature 
of the whole installation is a sort of paradox in sea-going engineering, i. e., 
it is more economical to distil water than not to do so, for the reason that 
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with the evaporators secured it is necessary to run an auxiliary con- 
denser.—Marine Engineer and Naval Architect, July. 


Ort SEPARATOR.—A new form of oil separator has been recently patented 
and placed on the market by Summerscales, Limited, of Keighley, andi4 
Central-buildings, Westminister, S. W. The advantages claimed for the 
apparatus are that it does not consume power in its operation, requires no 
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O1t SEPARATOR. 


attention, and occupies a very small space. The separator is illustrated 
diagrammatically in the accompanying engraving. The object of the 
apparatus is to separate oil of any specific gravity from water or other 
liquid impurities, and to cleanse it of particles of foreign bodies, such as 
cotton waste, etc. The mixture of oil, water, etc., is either pumped or 
allowed to gravitate through the inlet pipe A, and circulates round the 
guide B. Escaping through the annular opening at the top of the guide, 
the mixture strikes the reflecting plate C, which throws down any heavy 
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matter to the bottom of the separator, whence the sludge is drawn off as 
required. The mixture is then forced out of the enclosing chamber at D, 
and passing into the cone E£ strikes against the deflecting plate F. As the 
quantity of mixture fed into the separator increases the oil rises in the 
pipe G until, by reason of its specific gravity being less than that of water, 
it overflows at H\. The separated water overflows at J. Messrs. Summer- 
scales inform us that it is quite immaterial to the action of the apparatus 
what the percentage of water in the oil may be, and that, in fact, it is quite 
applicable for the treatment of oil that is only dirty. If after the oil has 
passed through the apparatus further cleansing is desired, the apparatus is 
somewhat modified. The oil in such case, instead of being passed at H 
into receptacles, is taken through a series of filter pads contained in the 
apparatus itself, and is finally drawn off at the bottom.—The Engineer, 12/7. 


PurtryiInc WATER FOR STEAM CONDENSERS.—A communication has been 
made to the Union of Electricity Works in Germany concerning the effects 
of impure circulating water in surface condensers and methods of purifying 
water for this purpose. 

The condenser vacuum is reduced by the combined effect of obstruction 
to heat flow and throttling of water circulation caused by scale deposits in 
the tubes. It is better to use purified water than to interrupt normal work- 
ing to clean out the tubes. In the Martin “ clarifier,’ water enters at the 
funnel-shaped bottom of a vertical drum. The velocity of the water 
decreases as it rises through the funnel; hence most of the mechanical 
impurities settle out. Once it is started, the apparatus is automatic in 
action, clear water being siphoned away from the top and sludge draining 
out at the bottom. A clarifier dealing with 15,000 gallons per hour has a 
settling drug 16%4 feet diameter and occupies about 300 square feet of 
ground surface. A special outlet is provided at the top for grease, oil and 
gas. The equipment is more convenient than settling ponds, and gives over 
80 per cent “ purification efficiency.” Chemical purification may be needed 
in addition. 

A Martin clarifier is used in Waldenburg electricity works, together with 
a Reisert water purifier, which comprises a cylindrical reaction tank, a 
distributor, two conical saturators, and a gravel filter bed. The apparatus 
is in the open, and can be warked even when the air temperature is — 25° C. 
In these works the total cost of purifying circulating water is about 
Pf, 1.61 per cu. m. or Pf. 0.03 per kilowatt-hour generated. The condensers 
need cleaning only twice a year instead of once a fortnight, and the annual 
cost of cleaning is about one-twenty-fifth of what it was before purified 
water was used. There is considerable loss of water by evaporation from 
cooling towers, on the laths or brushwood of which serious deposits are 
formed if the water be impure—Elektrotechnik and Maschinenbau. 


AERONAUTICS 


Berlin is shortly to be within ordinary bombing range of the allied air 
fleets. In that simple statement, based on the very best authority, is summed 
up the progress made in aerial bombing during the past four years of war. 
From the improvised bombing plane and comparatively harmless bombs of 
the early days, when to hit a target was a remarkable accomplishment, has 
sprung the highly developed, reliable, and huge bombing plane of the 
present, provided with accurate bomb-sights, positive bomb-dropping gear, 
and bombs whose destructive power is far greater than shell of equivalent 
size. 

This year has been the bombing year. Both sides were prepared on 
January 1 last to carry on an extensive bombing campaign as the consumma- 
tion of their constant improvements in aerial bombing, and in order to 
answer urgent military calls for long-distance bombardment. The Allies 
were ready with their Handley-Page, Caproni, Caudron, Breguet, A. V. Roe, 
Letord, Morane-Saulnier, and other bombing planes, while the Germans 
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were prepared with their fleets of Gotha, Friedrischafen, A. E. G. and 
Lizenz types. And since the first of the year the bombing fleets have been 
active; the Allies have devoted much attention to bombing German military 
establishments and war industries, while the Germans have been actively 
engaged at their old sport of bombing hospitals, cities and villages, and 
other targets quite outside the realm of military life, for the most part. 

Leaving aside the propriety of German bombing tactics, the fact remains 
that the enemy has developed some excellent types. His early Gothas 
generally measured 80 feet in wing span, carried three men for a crew, and 
were provided with twin engines of 450 to 520 horsepower. It has been 
said—and no doubt with very good reason—that the Gotha type was copied 
after the British Handley-Page. In truth, both bombing planes are very 
similar, although the Gotha is a pusher while the Handley-Page is a tractor, 
The fact remains that a Handley-Page landed behind the German lines 
during 1915, and the Germans, with characteristic thoroughness, did not 
fail to assimilate the best ideas incorporated in what was no doubt the 
prototype of the modern bombing plane. 

But the Germans with more ambitious bombing raids in view, most likely 
the bombardment of American stores and landing places far behind the 
fighting lines, have been at work on larger bombing planes. More recently 
they have employed larger Gothas, known as the Friedrischafen type. Still 
more recently they have introduced the A. E. G. twin-engined bomber, 
which, while carrying a power plant similar to the Gotha, is built largely 
of steel as compared to the all-wood construction of the latter —Scientific 
American, 3/8. 


A Fiicut Across THE ATLANTIC.—Made July 28-29, 1918, to Celebrate the 
Birthday of Mr. Alan R. Hawley, President of the Aero Club of America— 
By Alfred E. Poor.—A little group of fishermen stood on the beach watch- 
ing the boat with curious interest. They were a queer bunch, these New- 
foundland men, with their misshapen hip-boots, their gaudy mackinaws and 
brilliantly colored toques. Although not one of them had ever seen an 
aeroplane before, they did not seem particularly surprised that our machine 
could fly. In fact, these unemotional people, who silently watched us as 
they puffed at old blackened and charred clay pipes, took us and the 
machine as a matter of course, and really only evinced that interest which 
they would show at the departure of one of their fishing dories. 

Louis, the head mechanic, had. started to fuss with the engines early in 
the morning, and now (it was about 3.30 in the afternoon) he was at last 
satisfied with his handiwork. For a time I watched him as his deft fingers 
made delicate adjustments on the carburetor, but this did not prove a very 
entertaining occupation for me, as Louis was as grouchy as ever and 
answered my innocent questions in curt monosyllables. Roy, his helper and 
ardent admirer, proved no more interesting to talk to, for his conversation 
was limited to, “Oh, boy, ain’t them engines running sweet. Gee, they’re 
some babies! ” 

Pete was talking to the natives about the weather. He had a faculty for 
getting to be everybody’s best friend in a remarkably short time. Before 
we had been at Harbor Grace three days, all the fishermen called him Pete 
and asked and followed his advice upon subjects about which he knew noth- 
ing, such as the best way to keep fish nets from rotting, or what to do when 
baby was teething. However, even he was unable to break through the 
cast-iron reserve of these imperturbable folk, for when he bade them cheer- 
ily good-bye, they only sucked harder upon their pipes and mildly suggested 
that we come back some time in August when the fishing was better. 

After this peaceful leave taking, Pete wandered over to where I was 
sitting in the cockpit of the machine. The weather, he informed me, would 
probably be fair on Sunday, with a fresh breeze from the northwest. In 
the few minutes that remained before the scheduled time of departure, he 
briefly outlined to me the plans of our trip. We would have the wind with 
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us all the way, as we were in the region of the prevailing westerlies. This 
helping zephyr would be strongest at about 15,000 feet, so we would probably 
fly at that altitude most of the time, coming down to make observations. 

The name “ prevailing westerlies”” brought up dim recollections of a dry 
course in college about meteorology in which we studied over intricate 
weather maps similar to the ones Peter had been examining so carefully. 
As we were assured, not only by the Weather Department, but by the 
natives, that we would have good weather, I felt that our trip would be 
simplicity personified, and was rambling on to Pete about the joys of flying 
on a beautiful summer’s day, when he rudely interrupted my monologue by 
telling me it was time to get ready. I was soon dressed in my clumsy leather 
union suit and strapped into my seat in the forward part of the cockpit. 
Pete sat beside me examining a whole pile of what he called unnecessary 
instruments. We were connected by a speaking-tube arrangement that was 
attached to our leather helmets. “ Rather bad dope,” I thought. “ Suppos- 
ing Pete snores on his turn off duty.” Another tube ran back to the engine 
compartment so that Louis could communicate with us if anything was 
going wrong with our motors. 

Everything seemed ready aboard our flying boat. The two engines were 
running smoothly. Louis and Roy were huddled together in the back part 
of the compartment under the motors, vigorously chewing gum, and Pete 
had stopped his everlasting examination of the instrument board in front 
of us. I signalled to our boatmen to take hold of the wings and tail to guide 
the boat down the runway into the water. While we were sliding gently 
down the greased boards I took one last look at the shed where we had 
assembled the machine and waved at the few staid Newfoundlanders who 
hadn’t gotten tired of waiting to see us start. 

I remembered that it might be a good idea to test the controls although 
I knew they would be all right unless we had worn out the wires from 
testing them too much in the morning. The rudder, ailerons and flips all 
responded perfectly. When we splashed into the water I “gave her the 
gun” and we shoved the controls down to get her “up on her nose.” It 
took a great deal of rocking to accomplish this trick for our boat was very 
heavy with our supply of gas, oil and food, but we were soon skimming 
along the surface of Harbor Grace. After quite a long “taxi” I pulled 
back on the controls and persuaded our "bus to rise into its proper element. 
It was about 4 o’clock when we started—steady—I must be more accurate 
to suit Pete’s precise mind so I will amend that statement to say that it 
was exactly 4.02 p. m., according to our watches which were set to the 
daylight-saving time, but, according to the accurate Pete, 7" 02™ Greenwich 
Mean Time, on Sunday, July 28, that we and our steed left the shores of 
Newfoundland. 
eon that took place between Pete and myself ran something 
ike this: 

Pete—“I hope that compass remains accurate; it was all right when I 
tested it this morning.” 
vcr see, I'm getting hungry—I wish you’d stop talking about your punky 
instru——.” 

“Never mind food, I wonder how the artificial horizon and the navi- 
gating machine work.” 

“T hope they bust. Golly, if you’d left them behind I could have brought 
some more chicken sandwiches. This old ’bus is loggy with all your junk. 
She won’t fly right.” 

a % Never mind my junk—but watch the compass and try to fly in a straight 
ine. 

Thus reprimanded, I shut up and attended to my work but all the while 
I kept a hungry eye on the box of food at my feet. 

“Tt was very pleasant,” I thought, “ not to have any reporters at the start, 
for if we never arrived, very few would know about our failure. Besides, 
the insatiable curiosity and tiring questions of reporters are very bother- 
some.” ; 
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Marine Chart Showing the Lines of Flight in 
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The dotted line shows the direct line of flight which should have been followed; 
the heavy line shows the actual line of flight and we see clearly how the aeroplane 
deviated greatly from the direct line of flight during the first half of the flight 
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the Transatlantic Flight of July 29, 1918. 
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We were now flying at about 10,000 feet. Back of us the shores of Ney. 
foundland had merged into the dim purple haze that marked the horizon, 
Beneath us and to all sides stretched the gray forbidding mass of ocean— 
that was our uninteresting bit of scenery. Not a ship was in sight to break 
its unvaried monotony. The air was calm and flying was easy. I lounged 
back comfortably in my seat to let the ’bus fly itself, for I hardly had to 
touch the controls.. It was nearing six when Pete told me to descend to a 
lower altitude so that he could get an observation. At 4000 feet I stopped our 
descent and kept the boat as steady as I could to give Pete a good chanee to 
“shoot the sun.” He soon gave up his attempt to look at the sun, the 
sextant and a mass of complicated machinery that he called an artificial 
horizon, at the same time swore lustily and ordered me to descend to 2009 
feet. He condescended to inform me that the artificial horizon wouldn't 
even work in this calm air. At this lower altitude, having dispensed with 
his pet piece of junk, he succeeded in taking the observation by using the 
real horizon. After fiddling with some kind of a circular thing that was 
built into the instrument board—he called it a mechanical computer—Pete 
informed me that we were in latitude such and such, longitude something 
else. As this didn’t convey very much to me, he explained in words of two 
syllables that we had gone 170 miles from the coast. I retorted that that 
must be 20 miles wrong for I had figured, from the air speed indicator and 
the velocity of the wind when we started, that we had only gone 150 miles, 
To interrupt his scathing remarks upon my ignorance, I asked him if the 
artificial horizon was worthless. “ Absolutely,” he answered. “Then” 
said I, “ throw it overboard. I’m going back to get the rest of those chicken 
sandwiches. You can stay here if you want to.” ‘ 

I started slowly to turn the boat. Pete evidently took me seriously for he 
immediately grabbed the controls and straightened her out, while he shouted 


nasty remarks at me through the'tube. Ina dignified voice I informed him _ 


that if he could not be more civil I would break off diplomatic relations 


with him, that is, disconnect the speaking tube. To further humble me, he 
reached down to the food box, and selecting some of the choice morsels 


upon which my eyes had been gloating, he began to hungrily devour them, ~ 
I couldn’t protest, nor could I eat, myself, for the air had become jumpy” 


and the controls required all my attention. 


We had climbed to about 15,000 feet after taking the observation so as to 


have plenty of height when the darkness came. The sun disappeared behind 
a bank of angry black clouds that clung close to the horizon behind us. A 
weird, suffused twilight surrounded us, but down below, close to the ocean, 
all was dark and impenetrable. 

The air was getting worse and worse. I had a desperate job trying to 
steady our prancing steed. We were tossed about like the conventional egg 
shell, first thrown over on one wing, then dropped straight down through a 
space of thin air. Perhaps a ride in one of those nauseating roller coasters 
at Coney Island will give you some idea of the up and down motion, but 
nothing can convey the unstable feeling that comes from first being hurled 
at the right side of the cockpit, then being suspended by your safety belt 
while you hover over the lap of your companion on the left. 

I was nearly exhausted and very glad to rest when 8 o’clock brought along 
Pete’s turn at the controls. After cramming in some of my precious chicken 
sandwiches and nearly draining one of the thermos bottles of lukewarm cof- 
fee, I shut my eyes to get some sleep. The last thing I remember was being 
violently thrown against the side of the cockpit. That must have knocked 
me unconscious, or, anyway, knocked me to sleep for I felt the wicked 
bumps and lurches no more. In the midst of a delightful dream in which 
I was seated on the floor of a gigantic elevator munching chicken sand- 
wiches, Pete woke me by vigorous pokes in the ribs. The elevator had 
broken from its cables and was plunging down from the top of a 200-story 
skyscraper when I lapsed into frightened consciousness to find that our boat 
was gliding down at a sharp angle. 
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Pete nudged me at frequent intervals to make sure that I was awake 
before he gave me the controls. My disposition to return to the arms of 
Morpheus was augmented by the fact that it was only 11,50—Pete had 
waked me 10 minutes early and I felt that I was being cheated out of my 
just portion of slumber. When we got down to 1500 feet I leveled off. It 
was a beautiful night. The storm had quieted down completely although it 
left the air a little bumpy in spots. I could just make out the ocean directly 
below, but ahead of us all was dark and mysterious. 

While I steered, my companion took an observation of a star, After 
working out the results he informed me that we had gone 470 miles since 
our last position, or a total of 640 miles, and that we were over 100 miles 
south of our course. He tried to get into communication with the first of 
the three destroyers that had been placed in our line of flight to render any 
assistance that we might need, but after the first few flashes had gone out, 
the wireless passed gently away. The storm during the night—Pete said 





“Tue Destroyer WireLESSED CONGRATULATIONS TO Us AND ASKED IF WE 
Neepep Any Arp. I Repitiep THAT WE CERTAINLY Dip Not AND THAT WE 
Were Happy sut Hunecry, AND WILLING To Tow THEM TO ENGLAND IF 
Tuey NEEDED Ir.” 


there had been lightning—I’m thankful that I was asleep—evidently was too 
much for the equipment. Louis was too busy to fix it for he had to nurse 
along the port engine which had developed pneumonia. 

After stuffing down some food Pete curled up and soon gentle snores 
through the tube assured me that he was fast asleep. Louis had quieted 
the motor and he too turned in, leaving the engine under the care of Roy. 
Left in charge of our noble craft, I soon regained our former altitude and 
changed the course two points toward the north. This four-hour turn was 
much more pleasant than the previous one, for the air was quite smooth. 
With the continuous roar of the motors sounding in my ears, I was 
depressed by the loneliness and monotony. Nobody to talk to—Pete was 
asleep—nothing to do but to steer a straight course by the compass. 

At about 3 o'clock as the sky began to pale with the coming dawn, I handed 
a bottle of coffee back to Roy, telling him to put it near the exhaust of one 
of the engines. This was the life, hot coffee with my breakfast! The half 
light of dawn lasted a long time at this altitude for it was over an hour 
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before sunrise and I could see perfectly in spite of the dim gray mist which 
clung close to the water. 

A few minutes after four I woke Pete and turned the controls over to 
him. After an enjoyable breakfast, to which the steaming coffee made a 
most welcome addition, I sent out wireless calls for the second destroyer, 
Luckily I soon got in touch with her and from the position which she gaye, 
Pete figured out that we were still to the south of our course, so he headed 
more to the north. The glorious ball of the sun popped up about the 
enshrouding horizon mists and cast pretty shimmering lights upon the 
dull ocean. ; 

The destroyer wirelessed congratulations to us, and asked if we needed 
any aid. I replied that we certainly did not and that we were happy but 
hungry, and willing to tow them to England if they needed it. It was 445 
when we passed the destroyer, which looked like a toy boat in the pond in 
Central Park, with inky cotton stuck down the funnels for smoke. I wanted 
to go down to greet her but Pete refused to waste the time, so after a final 
good-bye and good-luck over the wireless, we parted company. She was 
stationed 1000 miles out so we knew that we were well on our way and on 
the right course. 

As my next turn didn’t come until 8 o'clock, I went to sleep again, with 
the steady throb of the motors pounding at my eardrums. Something felt 
very strange when I awoke. I looked at my watch—it said 9 o’clock. Noth- 
ing queer about that except that I had an hour’s more sleep than I deserved, 
It was unusually quiet—that was the trouble. The motors were barely 
turning over, and making a tremendous sputtering and fuss at that. Louis 
and Roy were frantically taping together a break in the gasoline feed pipe 
that had caused the trouble. We were not more than 200 feet above the 
surface when they finished their job and the motors once more pushed the 
boat ahead. We could have landed in the heavy swells, but it would have 
been more of a job to get under way again. I certainly was thankful that 
we didn’t have to alight on the water, for a long stay surely would have 
made me seasick. 

My next spell at the controls was very uneventful. According to our 
chief navigator, Pete, we should have passed the third destroyer at II a. m,, 
but for some reason we couldn’t get in touch with her. Either we or they 
were off course, so to make sure we came down at noon to “ shoot the 
sun.” Pete figured out that we were on the proper latitude and that we 
had gone about 1500 miles. 

Before we came down I saw a convoy in the distance, so I decided to keep 
at a low altitude until we passed over it for if we were so high that the 
lookouts couldn’t make out our insignia, some clever junior officer might 
take it into his head to try out the efficiency of his gun crew. The first 
boat we passed was one of the escorting destroyers that prowled in and out 
among the crowded troopships. She deigned to salute us by blowing her 
steam whistle. Of course, we couldn’t hear the noise, but three puffs of 
white smoke shooting up from amid the dense black clouds that poured 
from her funnels, assured us that she was endeavoring to deliver a salute. 
As we had no pennant to dip in answer to this courtesy, we dipped our- 
selves, swooping down close over the forward deck. -After this IT flew our 
boat at a low altitude over the line of five transports that zigzagged between 
the ‘protecting cordon of destroyers. American soldiers crowded to the 
rails of the troopships to wave violently at us, and although we couldn't 
hear, cheered lustily. In the tumult of their enthusiasm most of the lads 
threw hats into the air, and a few unfortunates had to watch with sad eyes 
and much dampened ardor as their cherished possessions sailed beyond 
their reach and into the sea. Somebody must have tipped them off as to who 
we were, for no ordinary aeroplane could change the ennui and boredom of 
a long sea voyage into such excitement. To reward our soldiers, I turned 
a few figure eights around the two leading troopships before continuing 
our course. 
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At 4 o'clock Pete interrupted my afternoon tea—chicken sandwiches—to 
tell me that we should soon sight land. Of course, this information spoiled 
my appetite for if we were soon going to get ashore I would save up for 
a real spread. As nothing appeared after 10 minutes of careful search 
through the powerful glasses, I relieved Pete at the controls, first stuffing 
my half-finished meal into my mouth, while he prepared his instruments 
for an observation. After we had descended to 1500 feet he “shot the 
sun” and worked out the results. We had gone 1750 miles and were still 
110 miles from land. As I had piloted the boat when we started, it was 
Pete’s share of the honors to land her, so after he had stowed away the 
instruments he again took charge. Though I grumbled about his over- 
estimating our speed and thus getting up my hopes prematurely, I was really 
in an extraordinarily good humor for I saw my visions of a real meal, at 
which there were to be no sandwiches and no canned stuff, materializing. 

At 3.45 by my watch the dim outline of the Irish coast appeared out of 
the fog in much the same manner in which Newfoundland had disappeared 
the day before. At 4.12 by my watch, or 7" 12™ Greenwich M. T., we landed 
in a little harbor on the sea coast, just 24 hours and 10 minutes after we 
left America. 


NavicaTor’s Loc, TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 
July 28-29, 1918. Greenwich Mean Time. 


Sunday, July 28, 1918. 

o oo" Left Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. 
Course E. % N. true. 

9" 14" 20° Measured altitude of lower limb of sun, as 15° 27’. Height, 

2000 feet. Horizon clear and distinct. 

Latitude, 48° oo’. 
Longitude, 48° 20’. 
Distance—170 nautical miles. 


iz Heavy squall, with thunder below us—lasting for about one 
hour. 
15" 20™ Measured altitude of “ Dubhe” as 21° 33’. 


Height, 1500 feet. 
Horizon very difficult. 
Position. Latitude, 47° 30’. 
Longitude, 35° 20’. 
Distance from land—660 nautical miles. 


Monday, July 29, 1918. 
5" 10” Measured altitude of lower limb of sun, as 31° 50’. Height, 
1500 feet. Horizon hazy. 

Latitude, 51° 30’. 
Longitude, 13° 20’. 
Distance from Sybil Head, 110 nautical miles. 

dt © gl Landed at Dingle Bay, Ireland. Time of flight, 24" 10. 

—Flying, August. 


A NAVIGATIONAL SAFEGUARD FOR TRANSATLANTIC FLiGHT.—By Robert G. 
Skerrett—Transatlantic flight is mechanically practicable. The grim 
necessities of war have led to the evolution of bombing planes equipped 
with motors capable of maintaining a continuous air passage from the 
shores of America to point on the coasts of Europe. Pilots both here and 
abroad stand ready to make the trip any time; and in these particulars 
there is nothing to hamper the essay. Even so, there is a real difficulty 
that must be mastered in order to make success sure and not just mere 
chance. The problem of navigation is the outstanding obstacle at the 
present moment; the man at the helm, so to speak, of the cross-ocean 
machine must be able to steer with confidence the course chosen for him, 
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and, contrary to general belief, his situation is decidedly different from tha 
of the mariner. 

This state of affairs is not an unexpected one, nor have the experts been 
lacking in efforts to meet the conditions imposed. Navigational aids of 
various sorts have been invented and developed to measurable degrees of 
efficiency, but until very recently none of these has met squarely or 
promised to solve the really outstanding difficulty, that of reliably account- 
ing for the drift or leeway of a plane impelled laterally by atmospheric 
currents sweeping across the craft’s intended course. A ship pursuing her 
way upon the sea is in touch with Mother Earth, so to speak. The 
hydrographer has determined with considerable nicety the speed and 
direction of established ocean currents, and the man on the bridge allows 
for these and also for the stimulating or retarding effects of changeful 
winds. Further, because of his hold upon the water, the mariner is able to 
gage with accuracy the force and direction of the stormy blasts which may 
tend to drive him sidewise from his chosen path. 

The airplane, on the contrary, is suspended in a medium which permits of 
motion in every direction, and is therefore a plaything of the winds. No 
matter how fast its engines may drive it forward, seemingly in the direction 
desired, its actual line of advance, if influenced by lateral air currents, 
is the resultant of the propulsive force of its propellers and the sidewise 
thrust or drift induced by the wind. The consequent course may, accord- 
ingly, be one pointing many degrees away from the intended objective; 
and the longer the disturbing air currents act and the greater the distance to 
be covered the farther away the flying machine will be carried from its 
prescribed destination. 

When flying over land, with easily discernible topographical features, 
the air pilot gives little heed to the action of the wind save from time to 
time, to swing his machine to right or left far enough to bring him back 
into line with some prominent landmark. By following a more or less 
zigzag course he thus reaches his chosen position. But the transatlantic 
aerial navigator cannot rely upon a procedure of this sort. He has beneath 
him the flat and tractless surface of the sea—he has no point of contact 
by which to determine the actual direction and the force of the wind that 
may be setting him off his true course. To be sure, he can descend near 
enough to the water to observe the parallelism of the waves and, by means 
of an ingenious mechanism, check up his course by that index of wind 
action; but this is a rough approximate, for it does not take into account 
the general sub-surface movement of the ocean which will vitiate the super- 
ficial guide. Finally, conflicting tides and air currents may set up a type 
of sea that will be quite misleading—not to mention the fact that low- 
lying fog may entirely obscure the ocean’s surface from the pilot aloft. 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. Navy, has made the most prom- 
ising contribution to the solution of oversea aerial navigation, and one 
that is extremely simple in principle. He introduces the desired element of 
precision by proposing that the air pilot borrow freely from the practice of 
the mariner and, in fact, virtually employ one of the latter’s well-tried 
aids, the mechanical log. This instrument, however, would serve the airman 
in two ways instead of the single one in which the seafarer uses it. The 
sailorman tows the log behind his ship to obtain a record of distance 
covered in a given interval. Admiral Fiske would utilize the log to record 
headway and to indicate also whenever and to what extent the flying ma- 
chine might be set sidewise by winds blowing laterally across the intended 
course. 

The mechanical log would travel through the water and be towed astern, 
a distance of a thousand feet, by a light steel wire leading from the ait- 
craft; and the plane, instead of flying high aloft, would hold its position 
close to the surface of the sea—probably not more than a hundred feet 
above it. The log would not be affected by air currents while the plane 
would be. That is to say, if the atmosphere were calm or the wind blowing 
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parallel with the chosen course, then the log and the trailing wire would 
lie astern and coincident with the centerline of the machine's fuselage; 
but were the wind blowing laterally the plane would be drifted accordingly 
and the wire between the aircraft and the log would assume a more or less 
pronounced angle to the true course, depending on the force of air cur- 
rent inducing the leeway. : 

By having the wire at its upper end attached to a suitable yoke, Admiral 
Fiske provides a medium by which the departure to port or starboard 
would be indicated upon a dial in the cockpit. The pilot, then, would 
head the plane up against the wind until the line leading to the log 
was brought again into coincidence with the needful compass course. 
His machine would actually be pointed away from the objective, but the net 
or true advance of the aircraft would be the correct one. He need not 
bother himself about the force of the disturbing wind—his check would be 
a visual one night or day, and he could instantly swing his plane to 
neutralize the disturbing factor. 

By drawing up the log once an hour, for instance, and reading its record- 
ing dial, it would be an easy matter to establish with reasonable closeness 
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SuGcEsTeD METHOD oF NAVIGATING AN AIRPLANE OVER THE WATER. 


Fig. 1 illustrates airplane holding to the true course whether the wind 
be from straight ahead or from directly astern. Fig. 2 shows how the 
log line would indicate the degree of drift due to a lateral wind and the 
course that the aircraft would actually follow when heading upon the 
correct compass course. Fig. 3 shows how the airplane would head to offset 
the force of a lateral wind when actually advancing upon the true compass 
course. In this case the log line and the true course are parallel. 














the distance covered on the journey. The time the log were out of water— 
say five minutes--would introduce a small error, for which allowance could 
be made. At the outside, the aggregate error would probably be con- 
siderably less than 2 per cent. In a flight of 1200 miles this leeway would 
not be of serious moment, because when nearing his destination the pilot 
could mount high enough to command a field of observation of half a 
hundred miles in radius. This would allow generously for any lateral 
drift which, in a passage of 1200 miles, would certainly not exceed 25 
miles at most.—Scientific American, 3/8. 


Fiicut at Hic Axtirupes.—Among the many outstanding aeronautical 
problems discussed by Dr. Durand in his “ Wilbur Wright” lecture before 
the Royal Aeronautical Society last week, none is more important nor more 
urgently in need of solution at the present moment than that centering 
around flight at high altitudes. If, as many would have us believe, the war 
will be ended in the air, it is quite reasonable to add that victory or defeat 
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will hang on the manner in which we tackle this problem and solve’ it, in 
advance of the enemy. On a very small scale we had an object lesson of 
what this problem means, when last October the enemy sent his airships 
against London and the neighboring counties. The expedition, it is true 
ended in a very serious catastrophe for the enemy, but the losses he suffered 
were primarily due to natural forces, and not to the guns, aeroplanes and 
searchlights of the English defences. The coup de grace was administered 
by the French aviation and anti-aircraft services, but the real cause of the 
enemy’s discomfiture was the adverse mists and winds with which his air- 
ships had to contend. Of the many airships which set out on the expe- 
dition, one alone succeeded in crossing London and executing its program. 
But we would do wrong to dwell chiefly on the enemy’s disaster or the 
paucity of the results which attended his ambitions. Aeronautically, the 
point on which we should concentrate our chief attention is the value 
demonstrated of flight at high altitudes, for it requires little imagination 
to picture the condition matters would assume if one side or the other 
possessed aeroplanes definitely superior to those of the enemy in flight at 
high altitudes. It would mean virtually the undisputed use of the air to 
the superior side for all the work now carried on by aeroplanes, except, 
perhaps, that of the low-flying “infantry ” machines and certain classes-of 
aerial photography. 

The reason why an aeroplane loses speed at high altitudes is not ag 
simple as it might appear to be. Primarily it is a matter connected with the 
engine, but aeronautical factors also enter into it and complete, as it were, 
the work which defects of the engine begin. As the aeroplane rises its 
engine automatically gives out less and less power. The weight of air 
drawn into the cylinder per stroke falls off with the decreasing density of 
the atmosphere. Consequently, the fuel consumed per stroke decreases 
and the power developed, if the engine speed remains constant, becomes’less 
in proportion. This automatic decrease of engine output is at first sight not 
a serious matter, and in fact appears to be exactly what is wanted, for with 
the decreasing density of the air the head resistance of the machine falls 
off at the same rate as the engine power. Hence, if the engine can give 
the machine a certain speed at the ground level, it ought to be able, so far 
as the head resistance experienced is concerned, to give it the same speed 
at any higher altitude. This statement is sufficiently correct for our present 
purposes, but it may be noted that it may require some modification by 
reason of the fact that the loss of efficiency suffered by the engine at the 
reduced output, and by reason of the reduction in the absolute com- 
pression pressure, has to be taken into account as a secondary effect and 
may cause the power developed to fall off, as the machine rises, somewhat 
more rapidly than the head resistance. Omitting consideration of this 
factor for the time being, why is it that an aeroplane has not a constant 
speed at all levels? The reason is to be found in the fact that just as the 
decreasing density of the air causes the engine output and the head resis- 
tance to fall off as the machine ascends, so too does it cause the lift derived 
from the wings to decrease. For horizontal flight, however, the lift must 
be equal to the weight of the machine, and as this weight remains substan- 
tially constant at all altitudes, it is clear that for horizontal flight at any 
given level] we must be able to bring the lift back to the original ground 
level value. It may be so brought back in at least two conceivable ways, 
namely, either by increasing the speed of the machine or by altering the 
flying altitude. The first method demands an increase of power from the 
engine in order to overcome the increased head resistance at the augmented 
speed. To what this solution leads may best be shown by a numerical 
example. Let us suppose that an engine output of 100 horsepower is suffi- 
cient to lift the machine off the ground. At, say, 15,000 feet the lift obtained 
from the wings if the speed were not altered would only amount to. 60 per 
cent of the ground level value, that is to say, of the weight of the machine. 
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Since the lift obtained from an aerofoil is proportional to the square of 
the velocity, it follows that to restore the lift to its original value, we must 
increase the speed by about 30 per cent. By so increasing the speed we, 
however, restore not only the lift but the head resistance also to the 
original ground level value. Hence, to fly horizontally at 15,000 feet, the 
engine has to be capable of developing at this altitude sufficient power to 
overcome the ground level value of the head resistance at a speed 30 per 
cent greater than the ground level speed. In other words, the engine has 
to develop at this level 130 horsepower. At 15,000 feet, however, the out- 
put of a 100-horsepower engine falls to about 60 horsepower by reason of 
the reduced weight of air drawn into the cylinders per stroke. Hence to 
develop 130 horsepower at this altitude the engine must be capable of 
developing no less than 216 horsepower on the ground, or more than twice 
the power required to lift the machine into the air. It will thus be seen 
that the first method of solving the problem requires the machine to be 
extravagantly over-engined. The higher the altitude at which the machine 
is to fly the greater, of course, must the over-engining be. Thus to enable 
the machine dealt with in the example to fly at 23,000 feet, the engine must 
be capable of developing 310 horsepower on the ground. Clearly, then. 
this method does not lead to a satisfactory solution of the problem, 
although possibly it might be adopted under very special conditions, for the 
machine would be a very fast climber and would actually be able—or 
rather would be compelled—to fly faster at high altitudes than when 
flying horizontally near the ground. The second method of attaining the 
requisite lift is that normally adopted in practice. By altering the angle 
of attack of the wings so as to increase the lift, we, however, simulta- 
neously increase the head resistance. The power available, by presumption, 
cannot be increased. Hence the speed has to fall, and consequently the lift 
is reduced. A further increase of the angle of attack therefore becomes 
necessary, the head resistance again rises, the power remains constant, and 
the speed falls still farther. Ultimately a position is reached at which a 
balance of forces occurs, and the aeroplane can fly horizontally, but at a 
diminished—usually a considerably diminished—speed. 

Such being the conditions of the problem, how is it to be satisfactorily 
solved? Neither of the methods discussed results in a satisfactory solu- 
tion. On the one hand we have flight at high altitudes made possible by 
means of an exorbitant engine equipment, and in addition we have to over- 
come the serious aerodynamical problems involved in designing a machine 
capable of flying with essentially unimpaired efficiency at speeds anything 
up to 30 or 40 per cent over the normal ground level speed. On the other 
hand, the solution presented, while economical as regards power equipment, 
results in the speed being progressively lowered as the altitude is increased, 
until a point is reached at which it may fall so low as to be useless for 
certain purposes. The possibility of combining the two solutions is too 
obvious to be neglected. Theoretically, at least, it should be possible to 
design a machine just sufficiently over-engined to permit horizontal flight 
at a given altitude without loss of speed by altering the flying altitude. 
Such a solution in practice is, no doubt, a complicated matter, involving a 
very complete study of the relationship between the behavior of the engine 
and the propeller, and the aerodynamical properties of the machine as a 
whole. A third alternative solution is to be found in the provision of wings 
capable of being varied in area or form, for if the pilot were able to 
adjust the lift by altering the size or section of the wings, he would be able 
to fly horizontally at high altitudes with, conceivably, an engine equipment 
substantially no greater than required to fly the machine horizontally 
near the ground. This method of solving the problem is a rational one, 
but while it has attracted the attention of many inventors, it has yet to be 
worked out on a satisfactory practical basis. We do not doubt, however, 
that success along these lines will one day be attained.—The Engineer, 5/7. 
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Tue Nose Spin Prostem.—To the Editor of the Scientific American: 
In regard to Mr. Geo. W. Williams’ article, entitled “The Nose Spin.” 
I would like to advance a theory of my own toward the solving of this 
vexing problem. 

I do not believe Mr. Williams’ suggestions of using reversible propeller 
shafts or propeller pitch are practical as both would demand bulky mechan- 
ism and numerous bearings. 

On the under side of the fuselage of every airplane are attached two 
pneumatic tired wheels, whose uses are obvious and need not be dwelt 
upon. The wheels from necessity are stout, and have substantial bearings; 
suppose then, that in each of these wheels we attach a small four-bladed 
propeller made of aluminum or some light metal or wood. We will place 
them so they work together, that’is, displace the air in the same direction 
when rotated. 

In the hub of each wheel will be attached a spur gear, which will be 
engaged by a like gear on a flexible shaft, that enters the under side of the 
fuselage near the rear end of the engine. To these ends of the shafts will 
be coupled two friction wheels (with coil spring tension and foot engage- 
pay and release ratchet), that engage a friction plate bolted to the crank 
shaft. 

These shafts will be geared so that if the motive propeller turns clock- 
wise, the small equilibrium propellers will displace the air from left to 
right. The resistance then set up will naturally right the machine, as the 
planes always rotate in the opposite direction of the motive propeller’s 
torque. Frep K. FRETHEIM, 

—Scientific American, 27/7. 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR AIRCRAFT.—The extensive employment of elec- 
trical apparatus aboard the fighting airplane calls for some suitable source 
of power, and more and more aeronautical engineers are turning to the 
automobile practice of storage battery and generator and away from the 
European idea of a magneto. Battery current is required not only for 
ignition, but also for engine starting, night signaling, radio telegraphy, and 
photography. After many months of experimenting Mr. N. D. Sturges, of 
New York City, has produced a light-weight storage battery which meets 
the rigid requirements of the airplane designers. In order to accomplish 
his purpose he has had to manufacture very light lead grids and at the same 
time make them of sufficient strength to hold the active material without 
buckling, despite constant vibration. A special die had to be invented to 
allow the casting of unprecedented thinness. The results have been a battery 
of exceptional merit, and incidentally the lightest battery ever manufactured 
for watt hours per pound of elements. The battery is capable of a steady 
current of 20 watt hours per pound of elements, which is claimed to exceed 
any other battery; and it is only half as heavy as the average automobile 
starting battery, which weighs about 80 pounds. The overall dimensions 
of the airplane battery are: Length 934 inches; width 6% inches; height 
814 inches. The plates are #s inch in thickness, nine to a cell, and six 
cells to a battery, or a total of 54 plates. The battery has an output of 50 
amperes at 12 volts for 30 minutes.—Scientific American, 27/7. 


APPLICATION OF THE BrowninG GuN To ArrRPLANES.—The Browning gun 
has successfully undergone a test to determine its value for use with 
aircraft. This is one of three types of machine guns with which the 
rate of fire can be so synchronized with the revolutions of the propeller 
of a tractor airplane that the gun can be fired by the pilot of a combat 
plane through the revolving blades. Firing in teat fashion, it is necessary 
to aim the machine gun by steering the plane directly at the target. The 
direction of the plane gives direction to the fire and the pilot can fire the 
machine gun while controlling the plane. 
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Airplane propellers revolve at from 800 to 2000 revolutions per minute. 
The machine gun is connected with the airplane engine by a mechanical 
or hydraulic device, and impulses from the crank shaft are transmitted 
to the machine gun. The rate of fire of the machine gun is constant and its 
fire is synchronized with the revolving propeller blades by “wasting” a 
certain percentage of the impulses it receives from the airplane engine and 
by having the remaining impulses trip or pull the trigger so that the gun 
fires just at the fraction of the second when the propeller blades are clear 
of the line of fire. : 

The pilot operates the gun by means of a lever which controls the cir- 
cuit and allows the impulses to trip the trigger. 

The test given the Browning gun was severe. A gun was mounted on 
the frame of an American combat plane and connected with the airplane 
engine. The test was conducted on ground and in place of the propeller 
a metal disk was attached to the crank shaft. The Browning gun was then 
required to register hits on the metal disk as it revolved at various speeds 
from 400 to 2000 revolutions per minute. The slightest “hang fire” or délay 
in action on the part of the gun would have been shown by the failure of 
the bullets to hit precisely in the spot on the disk representing the center 
of the cone of fire. The gun functioned perfectly. 

The Browning gun to be used with aircraft is the heavy type with the 
water jacket removed. Besides the Browning, the United States will also 
employ the Marlin aircraft gun as a synchronized weapon. Several thousand 
of these have been manufactured and the gun is made in quantity 
production. 

The British and French use the Vickers as a synchronized machine gun. 
The Lewis aircraft machine gun is used by the British, French, and 
American forces, but for a different purpose. In a two-seater combat plane 
fixed machine guns are mounted forward to be operated by the pilot, and 
flexible guns are mounted to be operated by the observer in the rear seat 
of the plane. The observer operates Lewis guns on flexible mounts, firing 
to right or left of the plane. 

It is of vital importance to have absolute reliability of function in a 
synchronized machine gun or tractor airplanes. Delays in fire or malfunc- 
tions due to faulty construction or imperfect ammunition causes bullets to 
strike the propeller blades. As many as 15 bullets have been known to 
strike the propeller blade without causing an airplane to fall, but the danger 
of such occurrences is nevertheless obvious. Only specially selected am- 
munition is used.—Scientific American, 3/8. 


AIRPLANE FLARE Perrectep.—Major Gen. C. C. Williams, Chief of Ord- 
nance, U. S. A., authorizes the announcement that an airplane flare with 
a brilliancy equalling that of 400,000 candies has been perfected. When 
hanging from its parachute over a German munition plant it lights up an 
area so brightly that an airman, thousands of feet in the air, can select any 
building he is directed to make a target for his aerial bomb, and, it may 
be added, American aviators are becoming so expert in bombing that they 
can usually hit the target at which they shoot. To release the airplane flare, 
the aviator pulls a lever and releases it. As it drops the air resistamce sets 
the fuse mechanism in operation, resulting in the emission of a powerful 
light from 300,000 to 400,000 candle-power, equal to that of a battery of 
from 150 to 175 street arc lamps, or of from 15,000 to 17,500 ordinary 
incandescent lamp bulbs such as are used in the home. A parachute made 
of the best quality of silk opens and holds the brilliant light in suspension 
for a sufficient time to allow the aviator to select his target and drop his 
bombs. An idea of the effective light thrown on the ground by this flare may 
be gained from the fact that, when suspended at a height of from 1500 to 
2000 feet, it will clearly.light a circular area one and a half miles in 
diameter. When on a bombing raid an aviator seldom flies at such a low 
height, more generally keeping 5000 feet or more above ground, in which 
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case the effectively lighted area is of course diminished.—Army and Napy 
Journal, 8/3. 


Tue pe Haviranp ArrpLANe.—Announcement was made in Washington 
last week that Secretary Baker had received a telegram from General 
Pershing finding fault with the de Haviland airplane and asking that no 
more of those machines be sent to France until inquiry had been made into 
the method of their manufacture and suggesting that certain changes be 
made as to design and construction. As a result three army officers who 
are on duty at the Wright plant at Dayton, Ohio, where the de Haviland 
machine is being built, were ordered to appear before the Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs that is inquiring into 
aircraft production. When Secretary Baker was asked about the reported 
charges against the de Haviland machine he is quoted as saying: “ There 
are probably no perfect airplanes. Improvement in the best of them is 
constant and rapid, both as to types and succeeding numbers of the same 
type. This is true of the de Haviland and all others. General Pershing 
has requested a large shipment of de Haviland airplanes (de Haviland 4) 
of the present type on the priority schedule for August. The purpose of 
this is to set at rest the statement which was made from one quarter that 
General Pershing had directed that no more de Havilands be shipped, 
because he has asked for a very large shipment of the present type.” 
Senator Reed and Senator New, of the aviation subcommittee, heard Major 
H. C. K. Muhlenberg, U. S. A., Captain Schroeder and Lieutenant Foote, all 
skilled fliers, testify behind closed doors July 30. On August 1 the officers 
testifying were Captains Kelly and Johnson and Lieutenant Wells, stationed 
at the Wright Testing Field, Fairfield, Ohio, and Captain Reinhart, com- 
mandant of the aviation field at Hazelhurst, N. Y. The senators refused to 
comment on the testimony given by the officers. Other witnesses are to be 
heard. It is believed the committee may make a report in a week or 10 days: 
Senator Reed said later that the air service had reached so important a 
stage that the creation of a new Cabinet position is required, and as noted 
elsewhere Senator New has introduced a bill for this purpose.—Army and 


Navy Journal, 3/8. 


TrrAL FuicHt or AMERICAN CAproni.—The trial flight of the first Ameri- 
can-built multi-engined bombing airplane, a Caproni biplane fitted with 
Liberty engines, successfully took place on Independence Day. 

The machine was built in the Elizabeth plant of the Standard Aircraft 
Corp., which concern may be justly proud of the unqualified success that 
attended the first taking the air of the first American-built airplane of 
capital size. 

The trial flight of the three-engined Caproni biplane took place at Hazel- 

hurst Field in the presence of John D. Ryan, Director of the Aircraft 
Production Bureau; W. C. Potter, a member of the Aircraft Board, and a 
number of American and allied aviators. The flight was successful in every 
way. 
The machine was in charge of Lieut. Gianfelice Gino, a pupil of the late 
Captain Resnati, and carried three Italian officers as passangers. For fully 
an hour the big machine maneuvered above the group of watchers, and then 
Lieutenant Gino glided down to a perfect landing.—Aviation, 15/7. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


AMERICAN STANDARD Suips.—In a statement made by the American 
International Shipbuilding Corporation, which has large contracts for 
building standard ships at the Hog Island Shipyard, the first detailed 
description of this method of construction is given to the public. The 
company say, as regards their design: ‘“ We took everything that was bent 
and made it as straight as possible, including all the internal workings of 
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the ship. We also cut down all unnecessary details because we were going 
to build 200 ships. If we save one rivet on a ship we saved 200 on the lot; 
and if we could take one plate and prevent cutting of a single angle on it we 
necessarily saved a similar operation of 200 plates. An ordinary ship has 
what is called a ‘ dead rise’; that is, the bottom plates are on a slope. If you 
made a standard ship like that you would have to cut all these plates to 
certain angles, and on every one of these angles you would have to cut the 
corners. As there are thousands of them on a ship we decided to square 
up the bottom. By investigation we had found that there were a number 
of boats with. flat bottoms which were being worked successfully. The 
next point in designing that we had to take care of was the fact that as 
ships are ordinarily built they have a ‘tumble-home’ on the sides which 
had to be straightened, because, if that had not been done, we would have 
had to take every one of the rivets on that boat, which is over 400 feet long, 
and put them all in the fire and bend them before we could drive them. 
The decks of a battleship are as flat as a table, and so after the investiga- 
tion we flattened the decks of our boat so that all became parallel. We 
straightened up the masts and the smokestack, and in every possible way we 
squared that boat up. This was done for economy and also because the 
bridge builders and tank makers are not familiar with the skew work of a 
shipyard, and it would be hard for them to comprehend ordinary ship 
plans. We wanted to make a plan of a ship and send it off 1000 miles to a 
bridge shop. We did not sacrifice the structure of the ship thereby, because 
Lloyd’s have passed this ship and have given us an Ar rating. We found 
that if we put on the usual stern of cast steel, with the demand then existing, 
we could not get the castings. After a study of all the vessels that did not 
use cast steel; we found in the north of England they were employing a 
stern built without the casting, and that it was a well-known device there, so 
we adopted it.” It appears, however, that an investigation into the methods 
of the corporation has been held by the American Government.—Page’s 
Engineering Weekly. 


DuRABILITY OF CONCRETE Suips.—From our comprehensive tests of con- 
crete structures in sea water, we are convinced that concrete ships will last 
a minimum of several years without any protection whatever. By the appli- 
cation of protective coatings which are well known to us, we are certain 
of an extended life of several years additional, and with the further 
developments of protective means upon which we are now working, I 
believe the concrete ship can be made as permanent as steel, if not more so. 
If the concrete ship is built of the new concrete mixture developed by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the ship will be 20 per cent lighter than the 
wooden ship.—Scientific American, 3/8. 


New Type or ButKHEAps.—The torpedoing of the U. S. S. President 
Lincoln and Covington furnished a practical demonstration of the value of 
a new bulkhead arrangement that enables ships to remain afloat longer 
after they are struck, says a special dispatch to the New York World. 
About three months ago it was determined to equip all of our vessels with 
twice the number of wooden bulkheads, the partitions being fastened to 
the sides and overhead with metal strips. The timbers put in are of 
sufficient thickness to confine the water to the particular compartment where 
the break occurs. The President Lincoln, so equipped, although hit by three 
torpedoes, remained afloat long enough to allow nearly all those aboard to 
be taken off in safety. The Covington remained afloat-from nine o'clock 
at night until the next day because of the new bulkhead arrangement. 
Shipping Board officials believe that the extra bulkheads are a long step 
toward the unsinkable ship. A New York firm installed the bulkheads. 
Barges containing floating workshops were placed alongside the ships as 
rapidly as they reached American ports, and in a short time all those whose 
routes take them through the submarine zone were equipped.—Army and 
Navy Journal, 13/7. 
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Concrete SHIP oF 3500 Tons DEADWEIGHT DESIGNED BY EMERGENCY Frger 
CorporaTion.—In a special report to the Chairman of the Shipping Board 
R. J. Wigg, chief engineer, Department of Concrete Ship Construction, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, sums up the conclusions of the Concrete 





Fic. 1—Inboard Profile and Hold Plan of 3500-Ton Concrete Ship. 
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Fic. 2—Frame Plan. 


Ship Department as to the advisability of constructing concrete ships as 


follows: 
(1) The reinforced concrete ship can be built structurally equal to any 


steel ship. 

42) The available information assures, with all the certainty possible 
short of actual experience under service conditions, that the concrete ship 
will be durable for several years, assuring satisfactory service throughout 


the probable duration of the present war. 
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(3) The cost of the reinforced concrete ship complete will vary between 
$100 (20/16/8) and $125 (26/0/10) per ton deadweight, depending upon the 
number of ships built and the conditions of construction. The cost of the 
hull only will be between $30 (6/5/o) and $40 (8/6/8) per ton deadweight, 

(4) The construction of concrete hulls will not interfere with the present 
program for the construction of steel and wood hulls in so far as labor or 
materials are concerned. 

(5) The Concrete Ship Department has completed the detailed plans for 
a 3500-ton concrete ship, so that construction of such ships can start 
immediately. 


FI 


3500-ton concrete hulls can, if construction is started immediately, be com- 
pleted by December 31, 1918, totaling approximately 600,000 tons. 


mediately and the construction of hulls of 7500 tons each commences by 
June, 1918, that 250 can be completed by August, 1919. 


deadweight carrying capacity is of the same size, dimensions and form as 
the 3500-ton standard wood ship (designed on page 294, Marine Engineer- 
ing, July, 1917) except that the sheer line amidships has been slightly altered 
and no outer keel is fitted. The general arrangement follows closely that 
of the wood ship, including the number and location of bulkheads. 
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G. 4.—Midship Section, Showing Shell Reinforcement and Frame Details. 


(6) It is estimated that between one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
(7) It is further estimated, if the construction of yards is begun im- 


The 3500-Ton Concrete Ship——The standard concrete ship of 3500 tons 


The propelling machinery design for the wood ship has been provided 
r without essential change in this vessel. 
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The principal dimensions of the concrete ship are as follows: 


ee SRG Sie ae a neat 281 feet 10 inches 
Length between perpendiculars....... 268 feet 

Beate, over ene... fa GS. oS eee. id 46 feet 

Depth, amidships, on side............. 28 feet 3 inches 
Sree SS RUBS. CU aes 23 feet 6 inches 
Full-load displacement ............... 6175 tons 


The comparative weights of similar ships built of concrete, wood and 
steel are given in Table I. 


TasLe I.—ComparRATIVE WEIGHTS, CONCRETE, Woop AND STEEL VESSELS 














Concrete Wood Stee 
eee. Lc winga k's «'bie.n eo a ob 0m 2500 2300 1160 
Fittings, outfit and equipment.............. 19! IQI 180 
ee Ty i rn 206 206 200 
Ns cui sd tala edie Ss 6 slave ob anbereaehsac0o 75 80 60 

BO ANONED. oewscars. cee. oe SO O2 2777 1600 
SS ere ee Seay SRE Se : 80 80 80 
INE pn an oo wk 0c Fai peed ge > alg se4ane? 23 2: 23 
SECS Ste. uss step a Ay aoe sas pPaw ED ecauk 300 300 300 
I Sais, 00s Cath oes bcs <n Pag Peceet 40 40 40 
SS SE Oe | SN te ND ¢ nfl NRA Ie 27 2180 3057 

a Otel Geadweight &. 2. Wii... 2. 2. ce caeee 3203 3123 3500 
Full-load displacement .................... 6175 5900 5100 
Percentage deadweight to full-load displace- 

RE eG ad Psi soso b’osws 6o0s.odess aoa 52 53 68.6 


Metacentric Height. Stability and Period of Roll—The metacentric 
heights in the light (ship without cargo) and full-load conditions are, 
respectively, 2.15 feet and 2.2 feet. The best practice at the present time 
places these values between the limits of 1 and 3 feet for vessels of this 
type and size. 

The maximum righting arm occurs at 51.5 degrees and 46.5 degrees for 
the vessel light and fully loaded, respectively, the extreme ranges being 
89 degrees and 81.5 degrees, respectively. 

The freeboard amidships at the side is 4 feet 9 inches. 

While an investigation of the period of roll is a laborious operation of 
doubtful value and seldom attempted in the design of steel vessels, the 
Concrete Ship Department, nevertheless, considered it safe to say that the 
concentration of relatively great weight in the decks and shell in the case 
of the concrete vessel would aid materially in increasing the period of roll 
anticipated. 

Strength of Hull—The strength of the ship as a girder supported on the 
crest of a wave amidships, hogging, and also on the crest of two waves, one 
at each end, sagging, was calculated for five conditions. The same basic 
conditions were assumed as to length, depth and form of waves and the 
same method of procedure that is standard practice in calculating the 
strength of steel ships was followed throughout. The maximum bending 
moments and fiber stresses in the steel reinforcements and concrete in the 
various conditions are given in Table II. 
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Taste I].—Srresses 1n GOVERNMENT 3500-ToN CoNcRETE SHIP 


Maximum Tons 

per Square Inch 

Fiber Stress in— 
.. 





~~ . Pounds 
Maximum Keel er Square 
Bending Deck Rein- nch liber 
Moment Reinforce- force- Stress in 
Condition Foot-Tons ment ment Concrete 
Ship without cargo, hogging... 25,175 5.53 2.80% 728 
Ship fully loaded, hogging. ... 37,000 5.63 2.95 ° 766 
Ship without cargo, sagging... 14,400 1.28 2.63 270 
Ship light with enough cargo in 
forward hole to trim sagging 11,960 1.07 2.197 210 
Ship fully loaded, sagging..... 9,400 0.84 1.72? 70 


Good practice in steel merchant ships for a vessel of this type gives a 
maximum stress in the outer fiber of from 5 to 8 tons per square inch figured 
on the same basis as given above for the concrete ship. In addition to the 
stress due to the ship acting as a girder there is the local stress between 
frames, where the plating must act as a beam for that space. This action 
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Fic. 6.—Sections Through Bilge Keelson. 


is seldom taken account of in steel ships, but has been given full considera- 
tion in the design of the 268-foot concrete ship. 

Local Strength of Hull Members.—Although the transverse strength of 
vessels is not usually investigated with any degree of accuracy, except in 
the case of naval vessels, as the scantlings are taken from the books of the 
classification societies, nevertheless, in the case of the concrete vessel the 
complete transverse section was figured by the Concrete Ship Department 
with numerous cases of loading and heeling for every frame. The strength 
of the transverse frames was investigated for a large number of conditions 
of loading and for various immersions of the vessel. 

The transverse frames are designed to stand the outside water pressure— 
water to the gunwales—with minimum cargo load, for maximum cargo 
load and a sagging draft of 15 feet 6 inches and for listed positions with 
loading light and heavy. All of these conditions of loading are to be met 
by the frames with stresses not to exceed 1500 pounds per square inch 
in the steel. 

The results of the analysis agree with those of Dr. Bruhn published in 
the Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects, 1901 and 1904. 
From Dr. Bruhn’s analysis it is clear that the design of the concrete frame 
is so made that the frame is working at the above-noted safe stresses under 
loadings that would develop double the steel stresses in a standard steel 
frame of similar dimensions. In steel ships, this local action between 
frames would increase the stresses in the bottom plating of the ship acting 
as a girder from 5 to 10 tons, and in many cases to a much higher figure. 


* Keel. 2 Deck. 
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In this concrete ship design the tensile strength in the reinforcement, due 
to local bending, amounts to about 3 tons per square foot, bringing the total 
up to slightly less than 8 tons. 

The bulkheads have been designed to carry a head of water on either 
side up to the deck. The collision bulkheads fore and aft were designed for 
F 1500 pounds per square inch in the concrete and 16,000 pounds per square 
inch in the steel. The steel stress in the engine room bulkheads was 
advanced to 20,000 pounds per square inch. 



































Fic. 7.—Sections Through Center Keelson. 


In the design of bulkheads for steel ships it is common practice to allow a 
unit stress in the steel of 22,000 to 23,000 pounds per square inch. 
‘ The deck is designed to carry 5 feet of water or equivalent, which is in 
excess of loading on the decks of standard steel ships being built by the, 
i Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
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Fic. 8.—Structural Details. 


Hull Construction—As shown by the drawings, the parallel middle body 
i 8 of the hull extends 35 per cent of the length. There is a dead rise of 
He ginches. The hull is subdivided into five water-tight compartments by four 
ae transverse water-tight bulkheads and the bottom is strengthened by a center 
he keelson and two bilge keelsons, while the sides of the vessel are strengthened 
Hg by side stringers at about the middle depth of the hull. 

The keelsons consist of concrete girders reinforced with rods in the 
upper and lower sections and are tied together with frequently spaced 
stirrups. The keelsons are worked into the transverse frames. 

The frames, spaced 5 feet apart, are also reinforced concrete girders and 
are continued at the main deck to form the deck beams supporting the main 
deck, which is made of reinforced concrete slabs 4 inches thick. 
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The shell of the vessel is 5 inches thick on the bottom and up to 6 feet 
above the base line, while the remainder is 4 inches thick. The shell is 
reinforced at the outer and inner edges with %-inch to %4-inch square bars 
parallel to the water-line and spaced from 4 inches to 12 inches between 
centers. The horizontal reinforcing rods are located 1% inches from the 
face of the concrete shell. Vertical 34-inch shear bars are also fitted 


. between the horizontal rods extending clear around the shell and deck. 
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Fic. 9.—Sections Through Deck Beams. 


Between the hatches in the cargo holds the deck beams are supported by 
reinforced concrete stanchions, ‘he foundations for the machinery consist 
of steel plate girders seated on extra heavy framing consisting of longi- 
tudinal reinforced girders. 

As previously stated, the hull is subdivided by four transverse water- 
tight bulkheads, two of which are the collision bulkheads and two inclosing 
the machinery space. The bulkheads consist of concrete slabs reinforced 
with transverse and longitudinal steel and stiffened by vertical stringers 
and beams which are tied into the main frames and deck beams.—Inter- 
national Marine Engineering, August, 1918. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
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Tuest Drawincs SHow THE MoutH oF THE SMOKE Duct AND SIDE AND 
Front ViEWS OF THE COMPLETE APPARATUS. 


_ Sprayinc Smoke Cioups Out or Sicut.—It is well known that the first 
indication, on-a fine day, that there is a steamer in the far distance is the 
trail of smoke which, under certain conditions, reaches high into the 
heavens. It is estimated that, on the average, the smoke will rise to about 
150 feet above sea level. At this height it can be seen from the bridge of a 
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submarine at a distance of over 17 miles, the eye of the officer in command 
of a boat being assumed as about 15 feet above the level of the sea. 

If the smoke, instead of ascending, were caused to descend so that it 
never rose above the level of the bridge, an ordinary cargo vessel would 
first become visible above the horizon at a distance of 10 miles. From this 
it follows that, if some means could be found for driving the smoke down 
toward the water instead of permitting it to rise skyward, a vessel of the 
average type would be able to pass between the 10- and the 17-mile radius 
from a submarine without being observed. 

The plan for keeping smoke down, which Messrs. Yarrow have adopted, 
consists in carrying a horizorital duct from the base of the smoke stack, at 
an elevation of about 6 feet above the deck, to the gunwale of the ship on 
each side. The slope of the duct is about 45 degrees from the horizontal, 
Just above the point of union of the ducts and the smoke stack, there is a 
damper in the latter, which prevents the smoke and waste gases passing 
upward, and causes them to flow out, either on the port or starboard side 
of the vessel. The side to which the gases are deflected is determined by 
suitable dampers, and is dependent upon the direction of the wind, the 
smoke being diverted, of course, to the lee side of the vessel. 

A most important element in the device is the introduction of a spray of 
cold water, delivered at high pressure, at the mouth of the duct, the spray 
passing out with the products of combustion. It cools the gases and has 
the effect of causing them to fall toward the water in place of ascending, 
In operation, it is found that the smoke is actually forced down by the 
spray to the surface of the water, where it remains, and practically none 
of it rises higher than the level of the bridge. 

It would be expected that, by doing away with a portion of the smoke 
stack, the draft would be diminished; but that is not the case. The spray, 
issuing at high velocity, produces an induced draft, which is even greater 
than that due to the loss of height in the funnel.—Scientific American, 27/7. 


Pusu 50-Foor Sure THRouGH CANAL ONLy 44 Feet Wipe.—Transporting 
a steamship 58 feet long, 50 feet wide and with a depth of 25 feet through 
a canal that is 44 feet wide, accommodating a draft 14 feet and an extreme 
length of 265 feet, with the cutting of the ship in only one place, is a prob- 
lem that the United States Shipping Board believes it has worked out in 
order to bring from the Great Lakes for war service the steamship Charles 
R. Van Hise. 

The Van Hise is one of 190 lake vessels which the United States took 
over on the Great Lakes when America entered the war. Forty-eight of 
these were brought out before the closing in of ice last winter, and 35 more 
subsequent to the opening of navigation last spring. Many were too long 
for the Welland Canal to accommodate and the problem of transportation 
was easily solved by cutting the ships in halves amidship, bulkheading up 
the open ends and rejoining at Montreal and Quebec for the Atlantic 
voyage to American shipyards. 

With the exception of the Van Hise those now coming out which are 
too long for the canal locks are being handled the saine way, but in this 
vessel there was encountered the problem of a breadth of beam six feet 
greater than the width of the canal. 

Ships of the size of the Van Hise—a gooo-ton deadweight carrier—are 
needed; it was impossible to widen the locks, and the engineers of the 
Shipping Board were instructed to solve the problem. 

This they apparently have done by planning, after the ship has been cut 
in two amidships, to overcome the handicap of length, to bulkhead the two 
halves, remove masts, funnels and deck houses, watertight the deck, place 
steel pontoons on one side of each halved hull, fill the other side with water 
and dip each half on one edge. This will give to each half a breadth, 
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measuring from deck to keel, of 25 feet, allowing sufficient room to tow 


the sections through the locks. oe ee 
Work of getting the Van Hise ready for this trip is under way, and it is 


-expected the floating will be done late in August which would allow suffi- 


cient time to put the ship together and arrived her in the Atlantic before 
the advent of cold weather and ice blockades. 

F. A. Eustis, special agent for the United States Shipping Board in charge 
of the Great Lakes district, declares there is no doubt but that this problem, 
one of the most unique ever undertaken by marine engineers, will be safely 
carried out—N. Y. Herald, 28/7. 


Novet REVERSING AND Controt Rupper.—The General Electric Company 
has recently equipped a 25-foot motor boat, owned by Mr. W. B. Landreth, 
Deputy State Engineer of New York, with a reversing and control rudder 
with a view to showing the possibility of eliminating reversing turbines 
from turbine-propelled ships. 

This boat is capable of backing up with the engine running in a forward 
direction, but the most valuable feature is its ability to turn around in its 
own length. With this rudder the boat can be maneuvered without steer- 
ageway, that is, with the rudders placed at right angle to the axis of the keel 
and with engine running at full speed, the boat will stand perfectly still, and 
then by making a slight adjustment of the rudders, the boat will turn 
around in its own length and continue to do so until the adjustment is 
changed, and during the process of this circular motion it can leave for any 
point of the compass at full speed. 

As an illustration of the manuevering qualities of the rudder, this boat 
was run into a 40-foot slip full speed ahead, turned around and came out 
bow first without touching either side of the slip. 

The rudder on the Landreth boat, the invention of H. O. Westendorp, 
of Boston, consists of two steel plates, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
each plate the same size as the normal rudder used on this type of boat. 
The rudder post consists of a steel rod inside a steel tube, one plate of the 
rudder is attached to the tube and the other to the rod. e boat is 
equipped with two steerine wheels, arranged side by side, one wheel to 
operate the rudder affixed to the tube, and the other the rudder fastened 
to the rod. The manner in which the rudders are affixed to the stern of the 
boat is best shown in Fig. 1. This shows the two rudders close together 
in the position for normal cruising when they are used the same as an 
ordinary rudder. 

The two steering wheels are on the same axis and when locked together 
operate as one wheel for ordinary cruising. But when the boat is to be 
turned sharply or reversed, the wheels are instantly released so that they 
may be revolved in opposite directions to manipulate the rudder plates. 
_ It is truly remarkable how easily the boat can be made to turn within 
its own length. 

With a few turns of the wheels and with the propeller running full speed 
ahead the boat almost instantly stops and starts to run backwards. The boat 
was brought from full speed forward to backing in 9 seconds. With the 
reversing gear originally installed on this boat it took 26 seconds to back. 
The reversing speed can be controlled to any degree by increasing or 
decreasing the angular positions of the rudders. The reversing motion is 
imparted by a stream of water thrown back against the rudder by the 
propeller and projected thereby forward along the sides of the boat toward 
the bow. The speed of this water is sufficient to propel the boat backwards 
at about 30 per cent of the full speed ahead. There is a steel plate, or fin, 
above the rudder which prevents the water thrown back by the propeller 
from escaping over the top of the rudder. This fin assists in directing the 
water forward along the sides of the boat. 

It was discovered in these experiments that the angle of the supporting 
_ must be 90 degrees, or more, with the propeller shaft.—Nautical Gazette, 
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CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 


UNITED STATES 
JourNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INstITUTE. August——Some Characteristics 
of American Coals, by F. W. Sperr, Jr. Physics of the Air, by W. J. 
Humphreys. 


Review oF Reviews. August.—Military and Naval Training at Prince- 
ton, by John Grier Hibben. Rebuilding the Spanish Navy (summarized 
from the ENGINEER, London). 


Wortn’s Work. August.—Herzog, the Trade Bernhardi (digest of 
German book, revealing German plans to secure foreign trade), by Ralph 
W. Page. The Story of the Cornwall (in the Falklands Engagement), by 
Lieut. Lewis R. Freeman, R. N. V. R. Four American Rear Admirals 
(brief sketches of Rodman, Wilson, Niblack, and Dunn). 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL Law. April—What is Meant by 
Freedom of the Seas, by Arthur Garfield Hays. Omond on the Law of the 
Sea (review), by Rear Admiral C. H. Stockton. 


ScientiFic AmericAN, August 17.—Ports and Terminal Facilities, by 
R. S. MacElwee. 


Fiyinc. August.—A Flight Across the Atlantic, by Alfred E. Poor. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE. July.—Five Months with the German Raider 
Wolf, by F. G. Traves. On Patrol, by “Klaxon.” 


Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. July.—The Control of the 
— by E. B. Osborn. Africa and South America, by Sir Harry 
ohnson, 
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STRATEGY 


WILL THE GERMAN FLEET FicHt?—Whether or not the German high sea 
fleet now safely hiding in its practically impregnable base behind mine 
fields and fortifications will come out to engage in a general battle is a 
question that has excited various opinions, and involves some important 
considerations. While reports have appeared from time to time that the 
German fleet was preparing to come out and give battle, the fact remains 
that the fleet has not left its base in two years, and the reports so far have 
proved idle rumor. Nevertheless, there are some officers of our navy who 
have held to the idea that the German fleet may eventually come out for 
a general battle; others who are among the most experienced and keenest 
thinking men in the navy do not believe it will do so. In a recent discus- 
sion of war problems on the sea involving the German high sea fleet an 
officer of the navy whose opinion is entitled to great weight, and which 
was endorsed by others, said: 

“Under present existing conditions what could the German high sea 
fleet hope to gain by coming from its base and engaging in a general 
battle? This great fleet remained impotent and powerless before the mighty 
fleet of Great Britain and remained in hiding while the splendid mercantile 
fleet of Germany was swept from all the oceans of the world. It lay idly 
by while all Germany’s colonies were taken from her. Now, all this hap- 
pened before the United States entered the war. It is the first time in his- 
tory that the war fleet of a great maritime nation has remained inactive 
and has not made any endeavor to protect its own commerce, and to battle 
with the enemy on the high seas. Why? As I remarked previously, all 
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this happened before the United States entered the war. If the German 
high sea fleet was so impotent then to meet battle squarely, how much more 
impotent must it be at the present time, now that the splendid fleet of the 
United States is added to that of Great Britain and our other allies? 

“Tt is true that the Germans have secured, it is believed, all that is left 
of the Russian Navy worth having. But even if the vessels of the entire 
Russian Navy were in the pink of condition, which, of course, they are not, 
their addition to the German Navy does not half approach the increased 
power the United States has added to the Allied fleet. The Germans 
have undoubtedly built many new vessels for their navy since the war 
began; but so have Great Britain and the United States, and other of the 
Allied powers. Under the most liberal allowance for German enterprise 
in shipbuilding, it is a known fact that it is insignificant when compared 
to the great additions to the Allied navies. It is hardly to be believed 
then, that the German high command ever had any intention of sending its 
fleet out to try a square conclusion in a general battle, even against the 
British fleet alone, and this is a reasonably sound conclusion. After past 
experiences it is absolutely unreasonable to suppose it will come out now, 
and seek sure destruction by meeting both the American and British fleets 
only too anxiously awaiting it. 

“The German Navy on one or two occasions has sent a portion of its 
capital ships out a short distance from its base to try how a nibble at the 
British fleet would result. Each time after an engagement the German 
ships have hurriedly sought safety at their base, which a victorious fleet 
would not do. Since the German fleet came out from its base and fought 
the British at the battle of Jutland in August, 1916, and then ran home, it 
has not been out for battle. In fact, no German warship larger than a 
destroyer has ventured 150 miles west of Helgoland since August, 1916, 
except the two light cruisers which attacked a lightly guarded convoy in 
October, 1917, in Scandinavian waters. The British and American war- 
ships patrol the North Sea right up to the German mine fields and about 
Helgoland on the alert for German ships, Unless the German fleet had 
suffered the most extreme punishment at the hands of the British, and had 
realized that their game of hit and run away was a bad game for them 
would the Germans have allowed their high sea fleet to remain for two 
years in idleness? 

“There have been rumors that the German Navy was being regunned, 
and that when this was accomplished the Germans would come out and fight 
at a range beyond the power of opposing ships to reach. This is a very 
improbable speculation, and while increased gun range and power are likely 
on some ships of newer design, it is safe to say that the entire German 
Navy will not be armed with new monster guns beyond all power of Allied 
guns. The Allied fleets have not lost sight of the fact that the fighting 
range has been greatly increased and have made provision for this con- 
tingency. The increased range of battle was early established by the 
British and Germans, and at the first battle of Helgoland the British war- 
ship Lion crippled the German cruiser Ariadne at 16,000 yards. In the 
Dogger Bank fight the German warship Bliicher was hit at 18,000 yards; 
and as a further example of the increase in battle range, firing commenced 
in the battle of Jutland at 18,500 yards. One German battleship was sent 
to the bottom by gun-fire only a little under the latter distance. Future bat- 
tles may be fought at a range of 30,000 yards or even more, as sighting 
appliances and fire-control are improved. The angle of elevation for the 
big guns has been increased in both the American and British navies, and 
the Germans have probably done the same. It is betraying no military 
secret to state that battle practice in both the British and American navies 
is now conducted as high as 30,000 yards, and Capt. Charles P. Plunkett, 
U.S. N., Director of Gunnery Exercises of the U. S. Navy, advocated sev- 
eral-years ago that 20-inch guns be designed for the use of our navy. 
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“It is very probable that the Germans will resort to some trickery in 
the hope of reducing the number of big ships in the American and British 
fleets more nearly to the level of their own. _They may try to decoy them 
out for a supposed battle with the idea of having them run into a mine field 
atid destroy themselves, or have them run into nests of submarines. But 
that the German fleet will come out and give a general stand up battle is too 
good to believe. ; 

“Gas shells are used by the Germans in guns of various caliber, on sea 
as well as on land. A few ounces of lachrymatory substances in a shell 
exploded in the right place aboard a warship would blind the entire per- 
sonnel of a ship. Defensive measures have been taken to meet such gas 
attacks aboard ship, and although the Germans used gas shells in the battle 
of Jutland, their effects were fortunately not serious. No one can safely 
predict, however, what the future may bring forth, The Germans may have 
planned some new special long-range gun for gas shells in the hope of 
being able to use them in such numbers as to demoralize the Allied fleet in 
an attack. Gas masks, however, are provided for men aboard ship as well 
as for troops ashore and whatever new deviltry in warfare the Germans 
plan it will undoubtedly be properly met. 

“Of course naval strategy demands that every conceivable movement of 
the enemy be considered, and steps taken to counteract them. For this rea- 
son a sufficient force of warships must be on the alert night and day to meet 
and overwhelm the German fleet in case it does come out. We must act in 
the belief that it will come out and fight. To this end we must be ready for 
it at any moment, although it is weary waiting. We have the great German 
fleet securely bottled up, and we cannot afford to take a chance of loosen- 
ing the cork. If the German Army can ever reach the coast of France and 
gain the port of Calais, which is highly improbable, the German high sea 
flect nay attempt sone enterprise; but it will not be risked in a general 
battle. The fleet is being kept safely in idleness, because the German high 
command realize that it has no chance in battle. The most logical con- 
clusion is that the great German fleet is being safeguarded for the possible 
welfare of Germany after the war ends. The German Government hopes 
that, with a peace favorable to Germany, it will have a big fleet which can 
be further expanded for the next war, unless the Allies put it cut of her 
power to retain the fleet by beating her to her knees, taking the best part of 
her fleet from her and making it impossible for her to have a large menac- 
ing fleet in the future. It is the only way to secure a permanent world 
peace.”—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


Percentaces GivEN SHowING ALLIED Nations’ Part In F1IGHTING SuB- 
MARINES.—Interesting figures and percentages concerning Allied warships 
engaged in anti-submarine warfare have been prepared in London. They 
show that in the Eastern Atlantic 80 per cent of the vessels are British, 14 
per cent American and 6 per cent French. Submarines engaged in hunting 
submarines in the same waters are 78 per cent British, 17 per cent French 
and § per cent American. Of the miscellaneous patrol craft 86 per cent are 
British, 11 per cent French and 3 per cent American. 

In the Mediterranean 38 per cent of the destroyers are French, 27 per 
cent British, 26 per cent Italian, 7 per cent Japanese and 2 per cent Amer- 
ican. Of the submarines there 50 per cent are Italian, 37 per cent French 
and 13 per cent British. Miscellaneous vessels are comprised of 65 per cent 
French, 23 per cent British, 8 per cent American and 4 per cent Italian. 

Corrected figures to date for Atlantic Ocean convoying show that the 
British have 70 per cent, the Americans 27 per cent and the French 3 per 
cent.—Evening Star, 14/8. 


_ Convoy System A Success.—On the fourth anniversary of Great Brit- 
ain’s entry into the war the Secretary of the British Admiralty made public 
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figures and facts regarding the success of the convoy system. This system 
the statement reads, has played a large part in overcoming the subma- 
rine menace to the ocean communications of the Allies. Whereas in the 
period from April to June of last year, before the convoy system was estab. 
lished, British steamers sailing to and from the United Kingdom in the 
main overseas trades suffered losses through enemy action of 5.41 per cent 
of their total number, the figures since then have steadily diminished, unej] 
in the period from March to June of this year, during which 93.8 per cent 
of the ships were convoyed, the losses had dropped to 1.23 per cent of the 
total number of sailings in these trades. 

American troops who reached Europe by July 27 of this year totalled well 
over 1,000,000. Nearly half of these were carried by American ships, and 
the United States furnished for them 40 ocean escorts and 335 escorts of 
destroyers. The total tonnage of ships of all nationalities convoyed in 
all trades since the introduction of the convoy system is 61,691,000, of 
which 373,000, or approximately 0.61 per cent, has been lost while in corivoy, 

Since August 4, 1914, the British Navy has transported nearly 20,000,000 
men to different destinations, 2,000,000 animals, and 110,000,000 tons of naval 
and military stores. The men lost through enemy action during the trans- 
portation bear the proportion of one to every 6000 carried.—Nautical 
Gazette, 10/8. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


SALVAGE OF MERCHANT Suips.—The authorized Admiralty statement of 
the work of the Salvage Section, which was issued last month, associated 
as it was with an opportunity of paying a visit to one of the principal 
depots of salvage operations, has for the first time since the outbreak of 
war, thrown a flood of light on the work of this new department of the 
Admiralty. It was not until after the opening of hostilities that the 
Admiralty Salvage Section was constituted, under the direction of Captain 
F. Young, the well-known chief of the Liverpool Salvage Association, but 
the work which has had to be undertaken has increased to a point when 
not only the salvage of warships, with which the department was in the 
first instance entirely concerned, but the salvage of merchant vessels in all 
seas is either directly undertaken by, or is under the control of the 
Admiralty. A recent new development is the formation of an Allied 
Salvage Council, by which the whole of the salvage operations in con- 
nection with British and Allied war and merchant ships are coordinated 
under a central authority. No statement has been made on the subject of 
warship salvage for obvious reasons, but it is announced that between 
October, 1915, and the present time, 407 merchant ships which would . 
otherwise have become losses have been salved in home waters, quite apart 
from what has been done in the Mediterranean and other seas. To secure 
this measure of success, not only has the salvage fleet been considerably 
reinforced, but plant and equipment have been expanded, until the Admi- 
ralty Department has at its command the largest installation which has yet 
been assembled. Considerable advances have been made in the types of 
lifting, pumping, and other appliances, and a special feature of recent oper- 
ations is the employment of submersible pumps for lifts beyond the 
capacity of older types. Much of the work has been carried out under 
extremely hazardous conditions, and the shortage of tonnage has made it 
necessary to undertake many operations which would not have been 
attempted in the pre-war period. It is satisfactory to learn that in spite of 
the additional risks incurred, the losses of the salvage fleet have been very 
light, and have been more than made good by the new ships put in commis- 
sion. Associated with the salvage vessels is a considerable fleet of rescue 
tugs, which give first aid pending the arrival of the salvage ships on the 
scene. The Section is to be congratulated on a record of excellent work.— 
The Engineer, 5/7. 
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Ten Factors DescriBep AS CHIEF CONQUERORS OF GERMAN SUBMARINE.— 
Recently General March announced that the number of Americans in 
France was 1,253,000. Since then a few more thousands have been added. 
These troops were brought across the ocean and hence the last few months 
have seen an enormous increase in the ocean’s traffic. Despite this increase, 
which has given the German submarine a greater number of chances, the 
number of ships sunk has decreased, while the number of submarines 
destroyed has increased. 1 ; 

Now at last the Allied construction of new ships and repair of old craft 
have surpassed the tonnage sunk. There is every reason to believe that the 
inflow of American troops can be constantly increased; better than this, 
they can be supplied with a superabundance of food, munitions and the 
armament necessary to bring the war to a speedy and successful conclusion. 

Chief Factors Against U-Boat.—Of the many factors which have brought 
the submarine warfare to its present condition, where it has ceased to be a 
menace and is only a nuisance, the following, in my opinion, are the most 
important : 

1. The convoy system. All ships, including sailing ships and fishing craft, 
are convoyed. The late sinkings have been chiefly of slow or isolated 
steamers caught early in the morning or late in the evening in dim light. 
The sinkings are now accidental. It is like walking past a building and 
being hit by a falling brick. 

2. The large increase in the number of small patrol vessels. These are 
becoming numerous enough to annoy the submarines and make their life 
above water disagreeable and precarious. New vessels of this kind are 
being launched daily, and we are now able to assume the offensive. 

3. Seaplane and dirgible patrols. Soon the Allies will be equipped for 
sea warfare from the air. The seaplane stations at first were so scattered 
that it was a physical hardship to patrol an entire sector. The arrival of 
American planes has in many cases permitted the sectors to be divided, 
greatly easing the burden on the French and British and Irish coast 
stations and at the same time greatly increasing their effectiveness. Re- 
cently a French vice admiral cited a French airplane squadron which suc- 
cessfully attacked a U-boat, while almost at the same time, in the Mediter- 
ranean, another squadron forced the U-39 into a Spanish port. Dirgibles 
offer fine targets, but are practical with proper wind conditions. I know of 
one pilot who pursued a German boat against the wind, though he was un- 
able to get the lead. 

4. Sea sausages towed by trawlers. These balloons are doing good work 
by discovering mines ahead of convoys and warding off submarines. 

5. Mine curtains. These have been laid and are patrolled. The tide has 
prevented the mining of some ports. 

6. Lack of bases for German submarines. Zeebrugge and Ostend, 

although perhaps not absolutely blocked, certainly have had their channels 
so narrowed that it is not possible for German destroyers to dash home 
after raids on the English coast or on Dunkirk. There have been very few 
encounters between light naval forces off the Belgian Coast in recent weeks. 
It is probable that the Germans will make an effort to get control of the 
Murman coast for a base. The submersible cruisers carrying big guns 
and having a large cruising radius are not many. 
' 7. New weapons against the submarines have contributed to the reduction 
of the menace. These include perfected depth charges with the Y-gun for 
speeding them—the gun being so termed because of its shape; smoke 
screens, diving projectiles, non-ricocheting projectiles, contact charges and 
Marseilles torpedoes. 

8. Submarines are now located by an effective listening device. This is 
sure to give excellent results since once a U-boat is located it loses its main 
arm of defense, which is invisibility and is doomed. 

_ 9. The Allies are working in perfect harmony on the sea fronts. Such an 
interchange of bases, coaling stations, repairs, supplies, and information 
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would have been termed revolutionary some time ago. One point is lacking, 
perhaps, or is late in coming—concentration of ships to meet concentration 
of submarines. Even this is considered questionable when it is recalled that 
all the Allied ships are aiding in the transfer of troops across the Atlantic 
the Mediterranean, and the North Sea. ; 

10. The greatest factor in the decreasing activity of the German subma- 
rines is the loss of trained and experienced men. U-boats can be turned out 
in series—men cannot. In a submarine each man has the power to lose the 
vessel. The Germans have lost their best men and the new crews lack 
ability and audacity. 

It now requires several torpedoes to sink a vessel when the men haye 
the nerve to attack. The Allies, on the contrary, are working with better 
science and method. The brightest spot in the whole situation is that just 
when the submarine menace degenerates into a nuisance the Allies are on 
the verge of being prepared for the submarine warfare as it existed in 
April, 1917. Hitherto we have been unprepared. In a short time our prepa- 
rations will have been perfected, as the material is at hand. 

Until the Allies occupy all the German ports sinkings will occur—acci- 
dental sinkings due to the nature of the submarines. However, as at any 
moment the Germans may attempt a big drive against the communications 
between America and Europe, it would be the height of folly to relax for 
one moment the preparations. The whole service in the rear depends upon 
the freedom of the seas and an open road to the world. Precious lives and 
indispensable material must not be wasted because of slothfulness or hesi- 
tancy in preparation.—Washington Evening Star, 31/7. 


New Surppinc Poot.—With the object of effecting a better utilization of 
the tonnage controlled by ourselves and the Allies, negotiations have been 
under way for some time in London looking towards the establishment of 
a close pool of the shipping facilities of the Allied nations. The proposed 
new arrangement is intended to apply only to tonnage engaged in the trans- 
atlantic trade, of which Great Britain has furnished much the largest por- 
tino. Heretofore, the various belligerent countries have been operating 
the ships controlled by them with a view towards supplying their own par- 
ticular need for foodstuffs and munitions, even though it led to unneces- 
sary duplication of effort and waste of cargo space. No uniformity of 
policy has existed, for the United States and the Entente countries have 
differed as to whether food or men should be given priority. This lack of 
coordination will disappear once an inter-allied board is appointed to direct 
the loading and: the movements of ships in the interest of all the bellig- 
erents. The most important function of Such a body would be to deter- 
mine priority of shipments and to decide what supplies should be given the 
right of way. Such a priority system cannot be carried out effectively, 
however, unless it can be applied to all the vessels owned or requisitioned by 
the powers fighting Germany. Doubtless conflicting national interests and 
other obstacles must be overcome before such a joint shipping pool can be 
established. But, as it would do away with the present wastage of tonnage 
and bring the nations interested into closer economic relations, the pooling 
plan ought to be consummated with the least possible delay.—Nautical 
Gazette, 20/7. 


FINLAND AND SEA Power.—With regard to the Black Sea, we learn that 
the Russian fleet has not yet been handed over to Germany; but as to the 
Baltic and the northern districts, our worst anticipations have been realized. 
Mr. Balfour admitted to Parliament last week that “the Finnish Govern- 
ment was entirely under German influence, and that under existing cir- 
cumstances the British Government did not propose to recognize it.” What 
an extraordinary forgetfulness of our sea power, and what lack of strategic 
capacity on the part of our Bureaucracy, to permit the German Navy to 
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control the whole Baltic Sea and its smaller adjuncts like the gulfs of Fin- 
land and Riga. In the time of Nelson the British were masters of all these 
waters, and as late as 1855 our navy controlled them. But, as even social- 
ists like Mr. Hyndman, not to mention Mr. H. Wyatt and the Navy 
League, have warned us, some very evil genius has hampered our fleet's 
strategic power in every way during the present war. For example, an 
effective blockade of German coasts was prevented, and in every respect the 
belligerent action of our seamen has been hampered and rendered in- 
efficient by absurd conditions imposed by the foreign office, which really 
work out for the benefit of our enemy. So much so that Mr. Gibson 
Bowles declared on June 17 that it is impossible to wage successful war on 
the sea until some striking change in the present system, when the navy 
is virtually managed by civilian officials who are not even aware of sea 
conditions. Mr. G. Bowles suggests that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should be Secretary of State for Sea Affairs, and thus we might get rid 
of the present meddling and muddling of the foreign office, which might 
just as well be a branch of the German Government for what good it seems 
to accomplish in British interests —United Service Gazette, 27/6. 


Sroten BaATTLESHIPs.—In the enormous concentration of gun-fire on the 
western front we have a reminder of the foul treachery of Trotzky and 
Lenine, when these two German agents told the simple peasant soldiers of 
Russia to abandon the lines, since the war was over. They did so, leaving 
behind them along 700 miles of Russian front no one knows how many 
thousands of guns, big and little. Also they left behind them corre- 
spondingly vast shell dumps. This war material is now on the western 
front taking its toll of lives, French, British, and American. 

The transfer of this priceless material of war was a simple matter; for 
it stood just back of the Russian trenches and could be had for the taking. 
The German artillerymen had simply to drive over with their artillery 
teams and tractors, hitch up, and start on their merry way to the western 
front. 

The betrayal of Russia secured for Germany the war material, not 
merely of the army but of the navy as well. These two German agents suc- 
ceeded in handing over to Germany a whole fleet of warships, many of them 
among the latest and most efficient types in their respective classes. We ~ 
cannot, because of the utter confusion in Russia, speak with close cer- 
tainty about the matter; but we do know that on a most conservative esti- 
mate, the German battleship line has received a certain increase of 20 per 
cent in its strength, a probable increase of 40 per cent, and a possible 
increase running up as high as 50 per cent. 

The value of the ships: stolen by the Germans from Russia is closely 
related to the present strategic situation in the naval war. If Germany is 
to break through the blockade against her and win a decisive fleet engage- 
ment, it must be done by the aid of battleships of the dreadnought type, 
supplemented by fast scouts and destroyers—and the Russian Navy included 
a considerable fleet of just these very types of vessel. We know what 
ships Russia possessed at the opening of the war; we know what ships she 
had under construction; but we do not know to what extent Russia car- 
ried o1 construction during the war, and we do not know how far the crazy 
revolutionists may have allowed the fleet in commission to deteriorate. 
Another element of uncertainty is the fact that the Russians did do a certain 
amount of destructive work in the way of sinking or crippling ships in 
order to prevent Germany from adding an effective Russian fleet to her 
own navy. So great has been the disorganization of revolutionary Russia 
tiat we fear the work of destruction was not done methodically, or to any 
great extent; and it would be the part of prudence for the Allies to assume 
that, as the treachery of Trotzky and Lenine served to make the present 
German offensive on the western front possible, so also it has brought up 
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the strength of the German battleship line to a point where the German 
Admiralty may be willing to assume the risk of a fleet engagement. 

In the following analysis we shall consider merely those vessels which 
would be effective in such an engagement as the Battle of Jutland, namely, 
modern battleships, scouts, and destroyers. 

At the time of the revolution, the Russian Navy had in commission four 
dreadnoughts of about 23,500 tons—modern ships, designed by no less a 
man than the great Curniberti. They have an 8 34-inch belt, with a supple- 
mentary internal belt of three to four inches. They carry twelve 50-caliber, 
12-inch guns, mounted in four 3-gun turrets, and sixteen 4.7-inch guns. An 
important point about the emplacement of these pieces is that all of them 
can be elevated to 35 degrees, the upper portion of the port plate being 
hinged so as to lift with the gun. The speed of these ships is 23 knots and 
over. They are known as the Gangut, Poltava, Petropavlovsk, and Sevas- 
topol. The last three, it will be noted, are named after ships that were 
lost at Port Arthur, during the Japanese War. 

More important than these are four great battle-cruisers, the Borodino, 
Ismail, Kinburn, and Navarin, which are between 700 and 800 feet in length 
and displace over 32,000 tons. They were laid down in the Baltic in Decem- 
ber, 1912, and therefore must have been for 18 months under construction 
when the war started. Whether or not, during the three years that Russia 
remained in the fight, construction was pushed on these ships we do not 
know; but, in view of the great importance to Russia of the command at 
least of such parts of the Baltic Sea as washed her shores, it is reasonable 
to suppose that an effort was made to complete these powerful ships. They 
are credited with 12 inches of armor on belt and turrets, and an armament 
of twelve 45-caliber, 14-inch guns carried in four turrets, and also an anti- 
torpedo armament of twenty 5-inch guns. The estimated speed was 26.5 
knots, which in turbine-driven ships would probably be exceeded. Thus 
they would be capable of maneuvering as part of the existing German battle- 
cruiser fleet. . 

Now, Germany, in striking a balance sheet between her gains through 
new construction and her losses by gun, mine and torpedo, probably found 
herself, at the time of the Russian breakdown, in possession of 20 dread- 
. nought ships; and if she has taken over the four battleships above men- 
tioned her fighting line has been increased 20 per cent, and if the battle- 
cruisers are also completed and in German hands, her fighting strength 
has gone up some 4o per cent. We say nothing of the older pre-dread- 
nought ships, because they are too slow to figure satisfactorily in a mod- 
ern engagement. All we are concerned with, just now, is the possibility of 
the Germans coming out for a line-of-battle engagement. 

In fast cruisers, suitable for scouting ahead of the main fleet, the Baltic 
may possibly have afforded a rich haul in the four fast 7000-ton scouts of 
the Admiral Butakoff class, which were laid down in the winter of 1913. 
Under normal conditions, these ships should have been completed. Their 
speed is about 30 knots and they carry an exceedingly heavy armament of 
fifteen 55-caliber, 5-inch guns. The other Russian cruisers, whether 
armored or otherwise, are not fast enough to be of much service, and they 
do not possess sufficient speed for fleet action; but when it comes to the 
Russian destroyers great possibilities are open. We know that the Rus- 
sian Navy included the Novik of 1260 tons and 36 knots speed, and that over 
30 new boats were, or were supposed to be under construction, that were 
even larger and more powerful than the Novik. In addition to these, Rus- 
sia had 20 destroyers of from 500 to 600 tons displacement and 25 knots 
speed and 35 vessels of about 350 tons and 27 knots speed. Now, these 
flotillas would constitute a most valuable addition to the German forces, 
particularly if the big and fast vessels of the Novik type have been built 
and are still afloat. 
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Let’ us now consider the Black Sea fleet, the most important section of 
which is three powerful dreadnoughts of about 25,000 tons and 21 knots 
speed, carrying a dozen 5o-caliber, 12-inch guns in four turrets and a 
torpedo battery of twenty 55-caliber, 5-inch guns. They are protected by 
12 inches of armor on belt, barbettes and turrets, and altogether they are 
very formidable and thoroughly up-to-date ships. Laid down in 1ort, they 
should have been in commission at the time of the Russian debacle. The 
Black Sea destroyer fleet includes a dozen vessels of from 600 to 700 tons 
displacement and 26 knots speed, and nine oil burners of 1100 tons and 34 
knots speed. nae caremage the Allied fleets in the Mediterranean are watch- 
ing the exits from the Black Sea by way of the Dardanelles. 

That our own navy department is alive to the altered conditions 1s sug- 
gested by the dispatch of our battleships to Europe, and the placing of 
orders to go ahead with our existing battleship program.—Scientific Amer- 
ican, 27/7. 


Gettrnc ToceTHEerR.—Shortly after the first American troops began to 
atrive in France last summer I chanced to be lunching one day at Chalons 
with the distinguished French general then in command at that important 
strategic center. It was a somewhat naive officer of the staff who, in 
describing the impression the new arrivals had made upon him, concluded 
with: “We like the American officers very much. In fact, they have given 
us a most pleasant surprise. They have not displayed the least tendency 
to show us how to run the war. Indeed, they are not in the least Amer- 
ican!” 

I do not know that I have heard a British naval officer use precisely the 
same expression in voicing his relief that his American “opposite number,” 
whom he is now beginning to meet with increasing frequency and intimacy, 
has not fulfilled expectations in insisting on showing the British Navy how 
to win the war; but that precise sentiment I heard implied many times, 
though, I am happy to record, less and less frequently as the favorable 
impression formed by those who have had an opportunity of meeting the 
first officers from across the Atlantic has had time to percolate. Save on 
the score of technical training and uniform, there is very little to differen- 
tiate the American naval officer from his brother in the army, who has 
furnished so agreeable a surprise to his allies in France, and there need 
be no tear (whatever may have been expected from those who have not had 
the opportunity of meeting him before) that the former will not “keep 
Station” at sea in the same quiet, unostentatious way that the latter has 
“fallen into step” on land. 

The first naval force from across the Atlantic to be sent to European 
waters was the destroyer flotilla which began operations against the U-boats 
off the Irish coast over a year ago. As thoroughly characteristic of the 
spirit the Americans brought to this task, I may quote the words of an 
officer of one of the destroyers with whom I talked recently. 

“Green as we came to the job,” he said, “in comparison with the three 
years of hard experience the British had to their credit, our taking over the 
job here was almost like a lot of Boy Scouts being sent to replace a regi- 
ment of seasoned veterans in the trenches. We were all for it, however, 
and somehow we began to have results right from the get-away. Let me 
tell you, though, that if we had had to find out all the wrinkles of the game 
ourselves—if the British had not given us the benefit of all they had been 
paying in ships and men for three years to learn—it would have been a far 
slower business for us, and a far more costly one as well. I take off my 
hat to the British destroyers and trawlers and to the men who man them. 
I have not had a chance yet to see anything of the rest of their navy, but if 
the officers and men are of the same stamp as those we have worked with 
here, our battleships will find themselves just about as much at home on 
this side of the water as on the other. It will be just like joining up with 
another American fleet.” 
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These sentiments seem to me thoroughly typical of the spirit with which 
the American naval officer is taking up his task in the active theater, and 
such was the opinion of a distinguished British naval officer to whom I 
quoted them not long ago. 

“I have known American naval officers a good many years,” he said, 
“ principally on the China and West Indies stations, so that, personally, | 
had none of the doubts about our ability to cooperate with them that may 
have been harbored by some of my colleagues who had been less fortunate 
than myself on that score. The fact that the average untraveled Briton has 
had to judge the American wholly by such specimens as seemed to him the 
most characteristic among those coming to this side of the water—that is, 
by the Cook’s tourist and the money-slinging millionaire type, neither of 
which is in the least representative—has been responsible for our getting, 
as a nation, a distorted picture of you as a nation, It was that which gave 
the more conservative element in our army and navy some doubts as to 
how we might settle down to pull in double harness. 

“One of the best things about the American naval officer, and one that 
stands him in especially good stead at the present time, is his open-mind- 
edness. He may have come over here firmly believing that some gun, some 
explosive, some system of loading or fire control, or any of a number of 
other things that he has perfected to the best of his experience, is better 
than anything else of the kind that Great Britain or any other nation has 
got. But that does not blind him in the least to the good points of the 
latter, and no false sentiment, pride, or conservatism will prevent the incon- 
tinent scrapping of his own long-labored-over invention to make way for 
what his open mind and sterling common sense tell him is better. It is this 
which makes it comparatively easy for an American to do a thing which is 
above all others most difficult for the Briton—to profit and take advantage 
of another’s experience. 

“An American ship, of whatever class, takes its place as a unit of one 
of our fleets or squadrons just as easily and naturally as if a new British 
ship, manned by British sailors, had been commissioned instead, and that 
will go on just as long as it is necessary or advisable to increase your naval 
strength in European waters. Indeed, the effective smoothness of the sys- 
tem under which the American ships work with ours makes one feel that, 
quite without realizing it, we have taken the first step in the formation of 
what has so long been talked of as a Utopian dream—an International 
Police Force. It is hardly the time to talk of such a consummation at this 
stage of things; but, if ever it does eventuate you may take it as assured 
that an Anglo-American naval force will be its foundation.” 

That the British and American naval officers would “ hit it off” well per- 
sonally from the outset no one with any acquaintance with both of them 
could ever have any doubt. As a matter of fact, there is much less 
difference between them than between the average American and English- 
man, and that is a good deal less than most people imagine. In the first 
place, they come from very nearly the same class socially (I am speaking 
now of the regular Royal Navy and United States Navy) in their respective 
countries, and there is very little indeed to differentiate the English lad of 
13 or 14 and the American lad a year or two older, the one beginning his 
naval training at Osborne and the other at Annapolis. Differing in import- 
ant particulars though they do, the training of these two naval schools is 
far less divergent than that of English and American public schools and 
universities. That is to say, the naval schools of the two countries are aim- 
ing at precisely the same thing—the turning out of an officer who knows his 
business; whereas the respective public schools and universities are work- 
ing in a number of different directions. 

Perhaps the most gratifying tribute that I have heard paid to the American 
Battle Squadron, which has been for many months incorporated in an 
working with the Grand Fleet, was an unconscious one. 
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“How are the Americans getting on?” I asked an officer of the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s staff a few days ago. 

“The Americans?” he repeated. “Oh, you mean the ’Xth B. S. They 
have merged so completely into the Grand Fleet that we long ago ceased 
to think of them as anything but a part of ourselves. Indeed, that’s just 
what they have become—a part of ourselves. They’re doing their part. I 
couldn’t say more for them.” 

The world was a good deal impressed when, just after the German 
offensive started last March, President Wilson, acting on General Pershing’s 
suggestion, agreed to the brigading of the American troops in France with 
the British and French armies until such time as they were in sufficient 
strength to form an army of their own. It was a wise action from the 
military point of view alone, but doubly so in giving our Allies so unmis- 
takable an example of the spirit in which America was entering the com- 
mon fight. 

It is characteristic of the essential difference between land and sea oper- 
ations that the announcement of a similar sacrifice of national pride in the 
furtherance of Allied unity—this time on the part of the American Navy, 
and antedating the other by several months—should have to be withheld 
from the public until the significance of it was largely overshadowed by 
the more dramatic conditions under which the decision to brigade the 
American troops with the Allied armies was taken. Yet it is a fact that until 
the arrival of the American battleships, white with the brine of the Atlantic, 
across which they had plowed their way last winter, never before in history 
had the warships of one nation endeavored to cooperate with those of 
another save as a separate fleet. Never, indeed, up to that time had such a 
consummation been deemed practicable. 

But the American Navy Department, and especially the distinguished 
admiral appointed to the command of the first squadron to be sent to 
European waters, realizing that nothing but national pride and certain 
service practices which they felt sure Yankee adaptability would be equal 
to modifying were the only obstacles to an arrangement which could not but 
add incalculably to the weight they were throwing into the balance, decided 
—quite on their own initiative and without any pressure whatever from the 
British—that all American battleships should be incorporated into the 
Grand Fleet instead of operating as a distinct American force. From that 
time on, to all intents and purposes, it was as though so many new British 
units, fresh from the yards of the Tyne or the Clyde, had been added to 
the Grand Fleet. The American ships still flew the Stars and Stripes, and 
there were no changes in pay, uniform, discipline, and in such technical 
practices as affected the efficiency of the ship as a fighting unit. But in 
every particular involving relations with the Grand Fleet as a whole 
British practice was and is the rule. Everything that any British ship or 
squadron does devolves likewise upon every American ship and squadron, 
this extending from such things as providing work parties for road-making 
or other jobs on the beach to sallying forth on one of the great concerted 
sweeps through the North Sea in which the bulk of the floating might of 
the whole world is on the move. 

One American battleship, crossing the Atlantic alone and arriving at the 
base only a few hours before the Grand Fleet was ordered to sea on what 
at the moment looked like the hottest kind of a Hun scent, made a great 
hit with the sport-loving British by replenishing her bunkers with a wildly 
rushed coaling and raising steam in time to get under weigh and swing 
into line with her sisters who had been grooming themselves for just such 
an event for many weeks. The next morning I was standing on the bridge 
of a British superdreadnought with a historic name, when the admiral read 
out a signal from the fleet flagship which made it appear likely that an 
action with the German High Sea Fleet was but a matter of a few hours. 
Walking out to the end of the bridge, he turned his glasses back to where, 
steaming hard in line ahead, the American ships were coming up in perfect 
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station on our starboard quarter. Running his glasses back along theline, 
he rested his glance for a moment on the last ship. 

“ There’s the good old ,’ he said with an affectionate smile, * not 
an inch out station, and steaming with the best of ’em. You'd never think 
to see her that she was bucking the swells of the Atlantic at this time yes- 
terday morning. My word, what a stroke of luck for her if she does happen 
to stumble in her first twenty-four hours with the Grand Fleet into what 
the rest of us have been waiting four years for!” 

It turned out to be the same old disappointment, after all, this time as 
so many other times, but the plucky bid the made for a chance of 
participating in der Tag pleased the British mightily, and won her at the 
outset a high place in their esteem. 

That the newcomers would have much to learn from the three- and four- 
year veterans of the Grand Fleet was only to be expected, and right eagerly 
they set themselves out to master the things that can only be taught by ex- 
perience. But the exchange of ideas was not entirely one-sided. One day 
I heard the gunnery lieutenant of my ship speaking with great enthusiasm 
of the American telephone system and of the astonishing speed with which 
the “ Yanks” loaded their turret guns. The commander came back from 
the U. S. S. loud in praise of the quality of the American paints, 
which he ciaimed gave a surface must more easily kept clean than the 
similar grades provided in the British ships. The swift, smart American 
launches always evoked favorable comment, and even the strange-looking 
“bird-cage ” masts won occasional converts. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing of all is the large and increasing number of British officers whom one 
hears speaking sympathetically, and even approvingly, of the total absti- 
nence of liquor in force on the American ships. The fact that the officers 
of the latter are practically unanimous in declaring that they would never 
favor going back to the old régime has made a good deal of an impression 
on the British, and more and more frequently I hear the older Royal Navy 
officers saying that they wished they had the same anti-liquor rules in force 
on their own ships. 

In these and a score of other similar things one has evidence every day 
that, while the British fleet is a constant inspiration to the Americans, the 
coming of the latter has not been without its “tonic” effects on the former. 

Social entertainment between ship and ship is one of the features of 
British naval life that has been most conspicuous by its absence since the 
war began, and perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the 
Americans was that the Grand Fleet did not consider it necessary to make 
any exception to the general practice in their case. Senior and junior 
officers of ships that chanced to be moored conveniently near each other 
lunched and dined back and forth, but no more or no less than if the new- 
comers had been English rather than American. There was no drinking of 
high-sounding toasts, and the nearest thing to formality in this respect I 
recall is the proposing the health of “The President,” following that of 
“The King,” with the port. For the rest, where one of our Latin allies 
could not possibly resist clinking glasses to “‘ America,” “ The Entente,” 
“ Victory,” and no end of similar toasts, the Briton contented himself with 
an unobtrusive “ Cheerio” or “ Chin-Chin.” 

But what these little unpremeditated “inter-ward-room” affairs lacked 
in formality they made up in geniality. One of the most memorable 
“evenings” I ever spent was that following a dinner on a certain famous 
light cruiser of the Australian Navy, at which four officers of the U.S, S. 
(which chanced to be moored in the next line) were present. There 














was a concert by the ship’s company that evening, and after a delectable 
hour and a half of Anglo-Australian chaff and harmony had been brought 
to a close by the playing of “ God Save the King” and “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner ” the officers returned to the ward-room for a quiet hour with their 
pipes. The thing started, I believe, when somebody wound up the gramo- 
phone with a “Chu Chin Chow” record on it, and everybody joined in on 
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the chorus. Then it transpired that the American guests showed unmis- 
takable evidence of team-work in their harmony, and presently the others 
fell out and left the quartette singing alone. Two or three strange new 
“jazzy rags” that had not yet won their way to popular favor on this side 
of the Atlantic gave way to “ Mississippi” and “ Tennessee” and the classic 
melody of “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad.” Finishing up with a 
flourish in a snappily executed bit of “ buck-and-winging,” the guests then 
insisted that they had occupied the center of the stage long enough, and 
demanded that the next round of the show should be British. 

The hosts, affirming that they could not think of producing an anti- 
climax by following on after so finished a musical performance as that 
just concluded, said they would nevertheless endeavor to provide their 
share of entertainment by playing a game of “chair polo.” This spirited 
competition quickly resolved itself into a general rough-and-tumble, out of 
which the fatherly major of marines, who was the senior officer of the 
guests, only managed to keep one of the young American lieutenants by 
reminding him that it was not becoming that an officer and gentleman 
should break furniture outside of his own ship. 

When all the British officers had fought themselves into a state of col- 
lapse, a hulking young midshipman, who was roosting precariously on two 
legs of the lounging-chair under which the commander was imprisoned. 
gave vent to his exultation by taking in a lungful of air and expanding it in 
the blood-curdling Maori war-cry, which he had learned in his New 
Zealand home before he joined the navy. That gave the visitors a chance 
to get in the running again, and, putting their heads close together and 
beating out the rhythm with their fists, they fairly started the rivets on the 
ward-room ceiling with the thunderous bark of the navy yell. The Maori 
war-whoop was like the chirping of a cricket in comparison. Wide-eyed 
with wonder and admiration, the British officers relaxed the death grips in 
which they had been holding each other and gathered near to see at close 
range how the big noise was made. The gunnery lieutenant slipped away 
for a moment, presently to reappear wearing his “ ear defenders.” “ Always 
use ’em when the big stuff is firing,” he explained. “ When do we start the 
next run?” 

Nothing would do but that the officers of the H. M. S. should be 
taught the Yankee navy yell. A class was formed then and there, and 
lessons were in full swing an hour later when the officer of the watch poked 
his head timidly inside the door to announce that the boat for the Amer- 
ican officers had been standing by for 20 minutes, but that he had been 
waiting for a pause in the singing to report it. He was a serious-looking 
little sub, that officer of the watch, and I never could make quite sure 
whether he thought it was really singing (perhaps a new kind of Yankee 
fagtime) he was interrupting or not. 

Ducking under hammocks in which restive would-be sleepers were stir- 
ring, we filed up the ladder and came out into the frosty air of the quar- 
terdeck to speed the parting guests. Good-nights were spoken softly in 
deference to the captain, whose sleeping cabin was just beneath our feet, 
and the four cloaked officers tiptoed gently down the gangway and aboard 
their waiting launch. Then the commander passed a quietly spoken order 
pith the line along the rail. “Ready now; altogether. One—two— 
ree 

With the sudden roar of a full gun salvo, the navy yell boomed out on 
the still air and went rolling forth across the still waters to set strange 
echoes chattering in the distant hills. A sudden surge of quickly sup- 
pressed laughter floated back to us from the receding launch; but the vis- 
iting officers were on their good behavior once they were “ out in the open” 
again, and the challenge was not taken up. 

The commander was chuckling as he bade me good-night in the half- 
darkness of the ward-room flat. “There can’t have been such another yell 
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as that heard by these quiet waters since they were first plowed by 
the galleys of the old Norse Vikings,” he said, with a laugh. “I'd fp 
like to know just how many of the 50,000 or 60,000 men of the Grand Flee 
awakened by it know to what navy that ‘ Nav-eee!’ they heard referred to 
Not that it makes much matter, though, now that we're all one.”—Qyt. 
look, 17/7. 


Suips THat Woutpn’t Stay SuNK.—Of the ships sunk by the Germans 
in British waters between January, 1915, and May, 1918, 407 have been 
salvaged. Of these 147 were refloated during the first five months of 1918 
the increase being due to improved methods rather than to greater activity 
of the U-boats. While they lay in the repair basin awaiting their turp | 
have been fortunate enough to see some of these ships vanquished by the 
fortunes of war. With their gaping wounds, deck houses shot away, shreds 
of rigging dangling from broken masts like devastated cobwebs, stackless, 
paintless, streaked with rust and caked with barnacles, they spoke of dis- 
tant lands, of strange horizons, of storm and tempest, of deeds well done. 

The hardships and personal sacrifices experienced in salvaging them are 
worthy of place beside the glorious records of the men who navigate the 
danger zone or go over the top into No Man’s Land. For the sea, which 
sometimes has suddenly destroyed the work of weeks and swept men to 
their death in the twinkling of an eye, has not been the only enemy to com- 
bat, as U-boats have frequently brought destruction to the lives and hopes 
of the salvagers. Yet in spite of all, the necessity of making the worlda 
safe and decent place to live in has caused men to stick to it and retrieve 
from the bottom of the sea ships which one never would have thought could 
be made seaworthy again. 

Struck Mine in Arctic Ocean.—Among the tales of ingenuity and daring 
there is none more praiseworthy than that of the Liverpool. The name 
is necessarily fictitidus. She’s a ship which in times of peace is well known 
to the travelling public-while making a hurried trip to Archangel before 
the ice should close that port she ran afoul of a mine field which German 
submarines had studiously laid in the Arctic Ocean. 

“T suppose they kissed themselves good-bye,” I remarked to the naval 
officer who was telling me about it. 

“Darn near had to,” he replied, taking an extra pull at his pipe as if in 
the way of emphasis. “Except that the old man had grit, a good head on 
his shoulders and a well-built ship to back him up I don’t think any of 
them would have been saved. It was a devil of a fix to be in up there 
among the ice floes, winter coming on rapidly, a hole as big as a house 
abreast your No. 2 hatch and no port of refuge under 300 miles, and that 
only reached through ice fields. 

“Fortunately the bulkhead aft of No. 2 held, even though the Liverpool 
settled by the nose and took a bad list. How long it would hold of course 
was a problem. The old man dared not steam ahead, as the ice would 
finish her in short order and she never could have lasted long enough to 
back her 300 miles to port even if her rudder didn’t get smashed by the ice. 

Captain Has Inspiration —“ Something had to be done and that quickly, 
for if she sank and her crew of 500 had taken to the boats it was almost 
a certainty that not one of them would live to tell the tale. Why? Well 
not a boat could have reached open water before the Arctic froze solid, 
and no rescuing ship could have got to them under six months. Six months 
on the ice, with only lifeboats as shelter, which any moment might be 
crushed, was an impossible situation, to say nothing about the question 
of food. : 

“As no ship could reach him before the ice blocked the sea the old man 
backed her a hundred miles to the nearest land and shoved her ashore. She 
would at least be a shelter during the six months, the worst thing happen 
ing to her being that the drift of the ice would cause her to grind her 
bottom to bits. 
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“Suddenly the old man developed a brain wave which turned out to be 
an inspiration. The Liverpool had a large cargo of munitions—no explo- 
sives, just empty shells, etc. This the crew were speedily set to dumping 
overboard on the side from which would come the drift of the ice. Being 
ashore the water wasn’t very deep alongside and the cargo was enough to 
form a breakwater to protect her, if she could be got afloat, from having 
the bottom ground out of her. 

“As the cargo came out she floated except at the bow. The old man 
soon saw that he couldn’t float her there even if he put a temporary patch 
over the hole. So there was nothing to do but to part the Liverpool from 
her bow, and this was done by dynamite, as has been done in cases of other 
ships whose noses got too familiar with some rocks. And during the six 
months she lay behind her cargo breakwater her sunken bow also func- 
tioned as a part of that ingenious contrivance. 

“T tell you it was some achievement to do in a week’s time, with no 
assistance of any kind except what marine engineers were able to tell the 
old man via wireless. 

“The old man said he nearly got nervous prostration trying to think up 
schemes to keep his crew fit during those days when there was no day- 
light at all. Mind you, he had just 500. He gave them military drills on 
the ice, organized cricket games, had iceboats built and had races, and 
blessed some genius for devising a way to manufacture home-made skates. 
Then he made his crew go to school, the text-books being novels from 
the ship’s library. 

“The wireless gave them the news of the world and even solved prob- 
lems which stumped the temporary schoolmasters. They found in the 
library some of Sheridan’s plays and had a go at them. When the salv- 
age ship arrived at the end of six months, as soon as she could push her 
way through the ice, thanks to the old man’s genius she found the Liver- 
pool’s crew in a pretty fit condition. 

New Bow Put On.—“ The fitting of a new bow to the Liverpool as she 
floated in not too calm a sea was a feat in itself. Equipping new bows to 
ships which have left their old ones on the rocks is a delicate task even in a 
dry dock, for the two parts have to be brought to a dead line in every par- 
ticular. Yet the marine engineers who figured on the Liverpool’s plight, as 
advised by wireless, overcame the difficulties of fitting a bow to a floating 
ship by equipping the Liverpool’s new bow with a socket which would fit 
into the other section of her hull and form a blow-out patch over the joint. 

“Of course, above water the two parts could have been held together by 
stringers if necessary. It was the bent and twisted plates under water 
which gave most difficulty. And as we Americans used electric welding for 
joining together, as they floated, the halves of the boats brought through 
the Welland Canal, so was it used on the Liverpool. And under her own 
steam she came back to civilization, a monument to what man can do when 
he has to. Not the least remarkable part of the case was the building and 
launching of the new bow and towing the unwieldy structure 1200 miles 
over waters infested by mines and U-boats.” 

Another one of my naval friends has told me of an experience which a 
cruiser had while chasing raiders in the South Atlantic. It was a nasty, 
stormy night as at full speed the cruiser followed up a rumor that the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm had been seen that day in such and such a latitude and 
longitude. The night was as dark as indigo and the men on the bridge 
could barely see the phosphorus of the seas as they came pouring over the 
bow when she'd stick her nose under. It was creepy as she plunged on, 
with not a light breaking the gloom, not even from the heavens. 

uddenly, as she shot over the crest of a roller, there was a crash which 
seemed like the crack of doom. Those up were flung to the deck and those 
in their bunks were flung out of them, and instead of sticking her bow into 
the next wave as she should have, the cruiser seemed to straddle the hol- 
low between the crests. 
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Immediately after the crash the piercing yells of human beings jn the 
throes of terror were heard, and then thump, thump, thump along the 
cruiser’s bottom as if Father Neptune were pounding on her. In fact, one 
wag suggested they might have run into the old man and he was swattj 
them with his trident as if the ship were an annoying fly. It all happened 
quicker than you can say “Jack Robinson,” and was so terrifying and 
shrouded in mystery that every man Jack on that cruiser to this day js 
quite sure his length of life was materially shortened by the experience. 

A hurried examination showed the cruiser would eventually sink if she 
couldn’t be got to port. Fortunately, she wasn’t far distant from a neutral 
port which had a dry dock large enough to take her, and thither she 
limped. When the water fell away from her and revealed her bottom, al 
hands could but wonder at the queer turn of fate by which she hadn't 
sunk immediately. For under water her forefoot was pushed back like a 
bellows so that 40 feet of ship occupied but a quarter of that space. The 
plates of the bottom were dented and cracked, yet, strangely, nothing was 
torn or ripped. 

In the rush through the blackness of the night, as she came over the crest 
of one wave, the cruiser apparently had come down on a low-lying tramp 
steaming at right angles to her course. The tramp at the moment hap- 
pened to be in the trough of the sea and the cruiser had crushed the vessel 
beneath her bows, her speed driving her on so that the tramp in sinking 
bumped along the cruiser’s bottom. 

The identity of the tramp is not known to this day, for, though the sea 
was searched for survivors, none were found, nor any wreckage which 
might give a clue. The conclusion reached is that the tramp had been one 
of the stool pigeons which the Kronprinz Wilhelm and the Pring Eite 
Friedrich were known to have. 

The facilities at that particular port couldn’t cope with the situation in 
the matter of permanent repairs and it was evident she couldn’t steam 6000 
miles as she was to a shipyard which could permanently repair her. So the 
marine engineers set to work and furnished her with a false forefoot made 
out of wood, which they bolted over the damaged one crushed up like a 
bellows. 

Then in the double bottom they built in tons of wood to strengthen the 
damaged plates, ribs, etc., floated her out of dry dock and started her on 
her way. Any ship meeting her at sea never would have suspected her 
injury, and so well had the temporary repairs been made that she stayed 
out on patrol and it was four months before she was dry docked again. In 
fact, it was even suggested she shouldn’t be repaired at all, for permanent 
repairs would be necessarily a delicate job, as the removal of damaged 
sections which extended into the sound portions of the hull would have to 
be accomplished with the imminent danger of the entire vessel collapsing. 

Nearly 200 new bottom plates and as many ribs and floor beams had to be 
replaced. Section by section the new ones were worked into her, no one 
section being removed until the one under repair had been completed. As 
for the bow, when the false forefoot and the damaged one were removed, 
the cruiser had an appearance not unlike that of the gaping mouth of a 
fish. Nothing like the job had ever been undertaken, and that it was com- 
pleted in ten weeks shows what can be done. 

I was standing at my office window the other day watching the array of 
camouflaged ships steam seaward. There was envy in my heart, I admit, 
not oniy of the boy who is bound “ over there,” but of the man who paces 
the bridge. The merchant ship commander standing beside me somehow 
seemed to sense how tough it is on a fellow who’s bred to the sea to be 
declared technically unfit for war and compelled to stay ashore, for he i 
his bluff way tried to cheer me up, and finding he was failing on one tack 
switched to a new one by calling my attention to a particular ship which 
was passing. 
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I scrutinized her, noting her graceful lines and appreciating that she 
belonged to the period when they built a liner as a lady and not as a freight 
house. Thére was something strikingly familiar about her, and yet she 
couldn't be the ship I thought she was, for that ship had been one of Cap- 
tain Haddock’s famous dummy squadron and was afterward sunk for a 
breakwater. Puzzled, I turned to my companion. 

“Yes, it is she—the old .’ He mentioned a name I’m not free 

ive. 
+ But, good Lord, man!” I exclaimed. “You must be wrong! Why, 
only the other day the New York papers had pictures of her as she lay 
half-sunken at Kephola with a bad list to port.” 

He laughed, or rather it was sort of a wise chuckle. “Those pictures 
were taken over two years ago,” he said. “ That’s she there now before 
your eyes, once more doing her bit as effectively as she did it as a dummy 
battleship and as a breakwater; a smart piece of work.” 

I could hardly believe either my eyes or ears, as I appreciated what a 
frightful condition a ship gets in after lying just awash on the bottom for a 
few years, exposed to all the fury of the elements. Furthermore, I knew 
the dummies had been filled with rocks and cement ere their seacocks had 
been opened and it seemed unbelievable that such a solid weight had ever 
been got out of the old ship without destroying her. 

“T was at Kephola right after she was refloated,” my companion said, 
“and I never saw a more dilapidated spectacle. In making her into a 
dummy Haddock had built on wooden superstructures here and there and 
filled up well decks to give them a straight sheer fore and aft. This false 
work, of course, remaining above water the sea had pounded it till it clung 
to her in shreds, and as she floated, with barnacles and sea grass covering 
her hull nearly to the top, she really looked as if she had the mange.” 

“But how in the name of Sam Hill did they ever get that concrete out 
of her so she’d float?” I asked, watching the friend of my youth and wish- 
ing her luck on her voyage overseas. 

“By blasting.” 

“Blasting! She’s so old I’d have thought it would have split her apart.” 

“Tt did with some of the dummies which weren’t as well built as the 
Of course, they didn’t get it all out, as some of her deck beams, 
stanchions and ribs were cemented in and to blast round them would be 
fatal. Yet they got most of it out and I’d rather be on her when Fritz was 
around than on most ships.” 

Naturally, I asked why and was informed that my old friend was now 
pretty nearly a concrete ship with an outer plating of steel. And question- 
ing the skipper for further tales of salvage, I learned of the timidity with 
which a certain famous ship had been floated. 

I have a picture of her lying on her side, half out of water, and can see 
the shell holes in her deck made by the cruiser which finished her meteoric 
career as araider. That she was ever righted and floated after lying there 
filling up with sand as the surge of the sea and the fury of the elements 
beat upon her for three years is hard to understand. 

In the first place, the boilers had to be gotten out and the engines as well, 
for, never meant to be suspended in space at a 90-degree angle, they had 








broken from their bed plates and become a jumbled mass on the side which 


was bottommost. Through the upturned side they had to be hoisted, and 
as that side was frequently like a half-tide rock, never clear of the sweep- 
ing seas, a caisson was built on it to protect the workmen. And some- 
times for days during a gale men would be marooned inside the caisson 
wondering at what moment their barrier would be smashed around them, 
of, as once occurred, a U-boat would appear and land a well-directed shot 
in their vicinity. 

Yet they plugged away and one day turned the big ship over on her own 
bottom, floated her and started her on her thousand mile tow through the 
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danger zone to a dry dock, only to lose her when complete victory was 
nearly theirs. The feelings of every man who had risked his life and suf. 
fered hardships to salvage her were such that any one of them would 
gladly have throttled the U-boat commander who was so unsportsmanlike 
as to fire the fatal shot, Though she is lost now beyond recovery, the 
unbelievable had been done and there’s some comfort in that.—N, y 


Sun, 4/8. 
ATLANTIC 


OFFICERS AND Crew OF U. S. S. “San Dieco” Hetp BLAMELEss For Logs 
OF THE SHIP IN Report oF Navy Court oF INQuiry.—The Committee on 
Public Information issues the following: 

Secretary Daniels has received the report of the court of inquiry which 
investigated the sinking of the U. S. S. San Diego, and which reports the 
following conclusions: 

“The court is of the opinion that the loss of the U. S. S. San Diego was 
due to an external explosion of a mine. 

“That the loss of the ship, loss of life, and injury to personnel incurred 
was in no way due to any negligence, failure to take proper precautions, or 
inefficiency of the captain or any of the personnel of the ship. 

“ That the loss of life and injury to personnel was incurred in the line of 
duty and in no way due to their own misconduct. 

“That at the time of the disaster and thereafter the conduct of the 
captain, officers, and crew was in the highest degree commendable, and 
that the remarkably small loss of life was due to the high state of discipline 
maintained on board. 

“That no officer should be held responsible for the loss of funds or 
property for which he was accountable, and that no further proceedings 
should be held in this case.” 

The court in its report reviews the main points in the testimony as fol- 
ows: 

“The U. S. S. San Diego, under the command of Capt. H. H. Christy, 
U. S. Navy, was making passage from Portsmouth, N. H., to New York, 
N. Y., and at or about 11.05 a. m., July 19, 1918, she was in approximate 
latitude 40 degrees 30 minutes north, longitude 73 degrees west, on base 
course 304 true, and zigzagging by an approved plan, speed 15 knots. 

“The captain was steering a safe and proper course at the time to mini- 
mize the submarine and mine dangers in those waters. A careful inspec- 
tion watch had been maintained while last coaling ship to prevent the intro- 
duction of any foreign matter in the coal bunkers. All lookouts, gun 
watches, fire-control parties, etc., as prescribed by the ‘Orders for ships 
in convoy’ of the commander cruiser and transport force, were at their 
stations and on the alert. All reasonable and necessary orders to safe- 
guard the water-tight integrity of the ship in dangerous waters had been 
given and were being carried out. 

“At or about 11.05 a. m., July 19, 1918, an explosion took place in prox- 
imity of the skin of the ship, at about frame No. 78, on the port side and 
well below the water-line. As a result of this explosion the ship began 
to list to port, and she finally rolled over and sank bottom up at about 11.25 
a. m. July 19, 1918. 

“The explosion was an exterior one, and as a result of this explosion the 
skin of the ship was ruptured in the vicinity of bulkhead No. 78, at the 
level of the port engine room, and bulkhead No. 78 was so deformed that 
water-tight door No. 142, between the port engine room and No. 8 fireroom, 
was opened to the ingress of water to No. 8 fireroom. The effect of this 
rupture was to immediately fill the port engine room and adjacent com- 
partments, and No. 8 fireroom was soon filled also. The effect of this water 
would give the ship a list of 17!4 degrees to port. With the increased dis- 
placement water entered through 6-inch gun port No. 10, which was jus- 
tifiably open to permit using that gun when the ship had listed 9% degrees. 
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This resulted in flooding the gun deck and accelerated the heeling of the 
ship and her final capsizing. Relatively small quantities of water entered 
the upper dynamo room through nonwater-tight voice tubes, but this had 
no appreciable effect on the sinking of the ship. : . 

“The captain properly withheld the order to abandon ship until he was 
certain that the ship would capsize and sink. The ship was abandoned in 
good order, and excellent discipline prevailed. Gun crews remained at their 
guns and continued firing at all suspicious objects until they were forced to 
jump into the water. The captain was the last to leave the ship. 

“The radio apparatus was put out of commission by the explosion. As 
no reports of this disaster had been sent, Lieut. C. J. Bright, United States 
Navy, was ordered to proceed with a dinghy crew to Long Island to report 
the disaster and request rescue vessels. The boat reached shore safely 
and carried out its orders. 

“The steamships Malden, Capt. Brown, Bussun, Capt. Brewer, and E. P. 
Jones, Capt. Dodge, hove in sight later and rescued the men in the water 
and transported them to New York. The court states the captains of these 
steamers showed courage and a splendid spirit in taking their ships into 
these waters, where a submarine had apparently been operating, and 
deserve commendation for their actions and it is recommended that suitable 
acknowledgment be made by the Navy Department of their gallantry. 

“On the day subsequent to this disaster six contact mines were located 
by the naval forces in the vicinity of the position where the disaster of the 
U. S. S. San Diego occurred. 

“As a result of this disaster six enlisted men were injured and six lives 


lost."—Official Bulletin, 6/8. 


Mine Law sy U-Boat SANK THE “ SAN Dreco,” GERMAN CREW Boasts. 
—The United States cruiser San Diego was sunk off Fire Island last 
month by a mine laid by the German submarine U-56, which captured and 
burned the Canadian schooner Fornfonstein in the Bay of Fundy last Fri- 
day, according to statements made by men of the crew of the submersible 
to sailors from the sailing ship who were taken on board the submarine.— 


N. Y. Herald, 5/8.. 


Survivor Tetts How S1x U-Boats SANK THE “ Justicia.”—Details of 
the sinking of the Justicia, British troopship, which remained afloat for 
18 hours after she had been torpedoed, 60 miles off the Irish coast, on the 
afternoon of July 19, putting up a good fight all the while, were given here 
yesterday by W. R. Cottrell, one of the survivors. Cottrell was in the 
steward’s department, and is the first survivor to reach New York. 

“The Justicia was only one day out when she was torpedoed at half-past 
two o'clock on the afternoon of Friday, July 19,” he said. “ We carried no 
passengers and were on our way here for troops. We were with seven 
other troop ships, all under convoy. 

“The torpedo struck about No. 5 hold, aft on the port side, and put one 
shaft out of business. Eleven men were killed; this was the total loss of 
life. The broken shaft left us at the mercy of the submarines. The other 
troop ships got in formation and proceeded with six destroyers as convoy. 
Two destroyers remained with us. 

“ At seven o’clock submarines appeared again and fired two more tor- 
pedoes at us. One was intercepted by gun-fire and the other went between 
us and a tug, which had come up at five o’clock. About nine o’clock 
another torpedo was fired at us on the starboard side, the others having 
been on our port. This one was also stopped by gun fire. There was no 
more firing during the night. 

Before morning three more tugs and a couple of armed trawlers came 
up. Commander Hugh F. David ordered the trawlers alongside, and they 
took off engineers and oilers who were of no further use, as the engines 
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and boilers were out of commission. The commander put it up to the 
crew and they decided to stand by. 

“Just after daylight another torpedo passed our bow, and soon after. 
wards we were joined by two more destroyers and two armed government 
sloops. The sloops were attaching hawsers when six more destroyers 
came to our protection. By this time we were guarded by 12 destroyers, 
five trawlers, four tugs, and two armed sloops. 

“In the face of all this protection two of the enemy submarines made 
another attack early in the morning. They fired two torpedoes at a dis- 
tance of about 500 yards. One struck on the port stern, near the first tor- 
pedo, and the other near the No. 3 hold, forward. The crew then took to 
the boats, but the Justicia did not sink until about half-past one in the 
afternoon.” 

Mr. Cottrell said there were six submarines in the attack. The destroy. 
ers sank three, he said, and captured nearly the entire crew of another, 
The crew of the Justicia were landed at Londonderry and on the follow- 
ing Monday saw the crew of the submarine march through the streets, 
“ They got all that was coming to them,” he said—N. Y. Herald, 11/8. 


GERMAN SUBMARINE SHELLS Tuc.—A German submarine attacked the 
railway tug Perth Amboy off Orleans, Massachusetts, on July 21. The one- 
sided battle lasted more than an hour and a half. The tug was burned to 
the water’s edge by shell fire. The four barges with her which were filled 
with stone were sunk by gunfire. The barges were bound from Gloucester 
to New York. Three men of the forty-one persons on board were 
wounded badly. The attack was witnessed by a large number of residents 
of the town and summer visitors, who were on the beach seeking relief 
from the heat wave over the coast. The aim of the submarine both by gun 
and torpedo is reported to have been bad. Three torpedoes were launched 
at the tug and missed. The attack occurred within a few miles of the 
naval aviation station at Chatham and three seaplanes attacked the raider 
with bombs, failing to make hits. The fire was returned, and the U-boat 
was last seen heading south down the coast. 

Colliers passing the coast at this point shortly after the attack were 
untouched. The engagement took place in a rather heavy fog. Naval ves- 
sels from the first district were sent out in search of the submarine— 
Naval Monthly, August. 


Hun Rarer SInKs FISHING SCHOONER OFF CAPE Porpoise.—Four men 
landed in a dory at Cape Porpoise to-day reporting that their fishing 
schooner, the Robert and Richard, of Gloucester, had been sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine on Cashe Bank, 60 miles southeast of Cape Porpoise at 
half-past ten o’clock yesterday morning. Other dories were coming in 
behind them, they said. The schooner had just stocked up with halibut 
for the Boston market. 

The submarine, the men stated, came out of the water a few hundred 
yards distant and sent a shell across their bow. The crew promptly swung 
the schooner up into the wind and took to their boats. Then the raider 
sent a boat aboard the schooner, apparently took only her papers, placed a 
bomb and left her. A few minutes later an explosion sent the trim little 
knockabout to the bottom. No other vessels were in sight at the time. The 
submarine was last seen going south on the surface—N. Y. Herald, 24/7. 


SHELL Frrep By MisTAKE Hits a U. S. SuspmMarine.—The Navy Depart- 
ment is informed that a United States submarine was fired on by mistake 
by an armed merchant vessel on July 23 off the American coast. One shell 
penetrated the outer hull of the submarine, but did not explode. No 
material injury was done, only a small section of shell plating being 
damaged. No one aboard was injured, and the submarine proceeded to 
her base under her own power.—Official Bulletin, 25/7. 
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Wmewess Reacues U-Boats.—Orders from Germany Picked Up by 
Ships on Atlantic—Wireless operators on American and other ships cross- 
ing the Atlantic at night frequently “pick up” orders being sent by the 
German admiralty to submarines at sea. The messages are in code, of 
course, and the submarines never acknowledge receipt of the orders, 
because if they did some warship of the enemy might get clue as to the 
location of one or more of the undersea boats. 

These messages to the submarines are from Nauen, a small town near 
Spandau, where Germany has its great wireless station. Electrical waves 
produced there will reach some 6000 miles. 

Nine towers are in use, the highest being 850 feet. Last year Nauen 
sent to the outside world almost 5,000,000 words for the German govern- 
ment.—Evening Star, 27/7. 


Boms Destroys ITALIAN STEAMSHIP, Kitts Six or Crew.—The Italian 
steamship Giuseppe Garibaldi, 4000 tons, has been destroyed by an explos- 
ion 200 miles off the Brazilian coast. Six of the crew were killed and the 
remainder were rescued by the English ship Ardgrange. The officers of 
the vessel have reported to the Italian consul here that the explosion was 
caused by a dynamite bomb, which is believed to have been placed on 
board the ship by Germans. 

The Giuseppe Garibaldi was formerly the steamship Cleveland Range. 
She was built in 1808 and was 340 feet long and 45 feet beam. She was 
owned in Genoa, Italy—N. Y. Herald, 30/7. 


Turee Hun U-Boat Ficuts Descripep.—Passengers on a British liner 
arriving here yesterday said that last Friday their ship gave battle to a 
German U-boat 750 miles off the New Jersey coast, and Saturday night 
fired three shots at what was believed to be an American submarine. 
Apparently neither undersea craft was hit. 

This liner’ was one of several which were being convoyed with the giant 
Justicia when that vessel was torpedoed and sunk off the North Irish coast 
on July 20. According to the passengers, a torpedo which hit the Justicia 
passed astern of their own ship and narrowly missed another merchantman 
before finding its goal. 

E. H. Butt, of Augusta, Ga., a brother of Major Archibald Butt, once 
aid to President Taft, who lost his life on the Titanic, described the liner’s 
three encounters with submarines. 

“The first,” he said, came on July 19, two days after the merchantmen, 
convoyed by destroyers, left a British port. The booming of guns and 
the shrieking of whistles brought the passengers to the deck.” 

The sea was smooth as we took our stations at the lifeboats,” said Mr. 
Butt. “We crowded on all steam and zigzagged as, in company with our 
convoying destroyers, we left the scene in a race to save ourselves. We 
heard during the night that the Justicia and destroyers were fighting the 
U-boats, and later learned that her struggle to survive had failed.” 

Mr. Butt said the ship met no more submarines until last Friday at 
noon, when 750 miles off the New Jersey coast the call to quarters was 
again sounded and the ship’s guns began firing at an object apparently sev- 
eral miles away. 

“This was a super-submarine,” said Mr. Butt. “It made no attempt to 
come nearer, and after firing solid shot, which fell short at least 1000 
yards, began to fire shrapnel.” 

The exchange of shots lasted about 45 minutes, according to Mr. Butt, 
who said the U-boat then submerged and was not seen again. : 
“At the same time,” he said, “another submarine engaged a British 

freighter in the same waters, and it was thought the U-boat was sunk.” 

“Tf so, the Britisher got a good one,” said Mr. Butt, “ for these boats 
are super-submarines, which depend more on destruction by gunfire than 
by torpedoes.” 
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“We got our next shock last night,” he said. “In a smooth sea a big 
submarine broke water not three miles away, and at once our gunners fired 
three shots at the boat, while our commander signaled, ‘Who are You?’ 

“The shots fell close to the boat and we could see the flutter of flags, 
but no sign of a flag to denote the nationality of the U-boat. Finally our 
commander signaled to the gun crews to cease firing and we came on, 
leaving the submarine on the surface. Rumor on board had it that the 
latest U-boat was an American.” 

Among the passengers were Captain John H. Pratt and the crew of 37 
from the American steamship George L. Eaton, which was abandoned 
June 22 in European waters after she sprang a leak—Evening Star, 30/7, 


LIGHTNING Destroys Bic Navy BALLOON IN AMBROSE CHANNEL.—As if 
struck by exploding shrapnel a big naval observation balloon from Rock- 
away Point was destroyed by a bolt of lightning yesterday afternoon while 
being towed through the Ambrose Channel during the severe thunderstorm 
which swept the city. 

Bursting into flames with a loud report the huge gas bag lighted up the 
sky for miles around. The naval officers had just descended to the deck 
of their boat to return to the naval station at Rockaway for the night and 
so no observer was in the basket. Had the bolt struck a moment 
before they doubtless would have been killed. 

The balloons are usually towed at a height of 600 to 700 feet, so that 
those on deck are safe. Naval officers refused all information regarding 
the accident, except to state that no one was in the basket and conse- 
quently no one was hurt. 

The loss of the balloon was similar to the destruction of an observa- 
tion balloon two weeks ago in Gravesend Bay.—N. Y. Herald, 31/7. 


Two Hunprep AND THREE SHots Firep sy U-Boat IN FIGHT WITH 
TANKSHIP.—The tanker had a five hours’ running battle with a huge 
enemy submersible, which fired more than 200 shells after the fleeing 
British craft. Much damage was done to the after structure of the vessel, 
and one of her crew, the cook, had his left leg shattered by pieces of 
shrapnel. 

It was shortly after 2 o’clock, July 26, that the tanker, which was bound 
for the United States, from England, sighted a boat which, according to 
men of the crew, appeared to be as large as the tank steamship herself. 
Eight miles intervened between the merchantman and the U-boat which, 
apparently, had sighted the steamship as soon as she herself had been 
sighted. 

To those on board the tanker who watched the submarine through their 
glasses three guns were seen mounte d on the submersible’s deck. While 
they were watching the U-boat and while a full head of steam was gotten 
up on the tanker so as to make all possible speed westward, the subma- 
rine opened fire, her shots falling far short of their mark. 

The gunners aboard the tanker opened up with their 4-inch gun, but 
their shot, also, failed to find the range. Those on the tanker declare that 
the U-boat mounted 6-inch guns, so that the battle, should it have come to 
a closer range, would have been unequal. 

With the tanker making all possible speed to escape her pursuer the 
submarine maneuvered to prevent the tanker from proceeding further 
westward, and the captain of the latter, finding that the U-boat would cut 
him off if he proceeded, turned and laid a course almost due east. 

All the while the submarine continued to try for the range, so that after 
some 50 shells had been fired, a rain of shrapnel began to shower against 
the side and on the deck of the tanker. , 

When the tank steamship went westward the submarine also turned in 
her course and a running battle continued as the tanker made for mid- 
Atlantic. Then her captain changed his course again, firing his stern gun 
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at the submarine, and, according to men of the crew, scoring a near hit at 
a range of approximately four miles. 

The fight continued for five hours, ending only after darkness fell and 
when the submarine commander could no longer find the range of the 
fleeing Britisher. sah : 

All hands not actually needed for the navigation of the tanker, kept in 
sheltered places, but, after some 100 shots, a shell exploded immediately 
over the tanker. Some of the pieces, weighing half a pound, struck the 
galley and injured the cook. 

When the Britisher reached port she showed the effect of the shelling 
she had endured. According to her crew, 203 shots were counted as hav- 
ing been fired by the submarine. The tanker herself fired 40 shots. 

The position of the encounter was approximately 600 miles east of Sandy 
Hook ‘and occurred on the day that many other reports were made of 
submarine attacks upon shipping in the same locality. 

It is possible that the attack on the tanker was that which was described 
by passengers on a British steamship that reached an Atlantic port on 
Monday, who stated that they had seen a vessel being shelled on the 
horizon, following the receipt of wireless warnings of the proximity of 
enemy U-boats.—N. Y. Herald, 31/7. 


PortucuEsE BARK SUNK BY SUBMARINE 550 Mites Orr THE AMERICAN 
Coast.—The Navy Department has received information that the Portu- 
guese bark Porto was sunk by an enemy submarine at sea, about 550 miles 
off the American coast, on July 27. Eighteen survivors, the entire crew, 
were landed to-day by a British steamer at an American port. 

The vessel was carrying cotton from Savannah, Ga., to Oporto, and was 
sunk by bombs placed aboard by the submarine crew.—Official Bulletin, 2/8. 


U-Boat Torrepors LumsBer Crarr Orr Nova Scotra Coast.—The crew 
of nine men from a lumber-laden four-masted schooner were landed at 
Grand Manan, N. B., to-day. The men reported that their vessel was 
sunk by a submarine yesterday morning while between Briar Island and 
Grand Manan. 

Grand Manan Island is eight miles east of the eastern extremity of 
Maine, and Briar Island, N. S., is 35 miles southeast of Grand Manan, on 
the eastern side of the Bay of Fundy. 

The crew escaped in one of the boats and landed at the life-saving sta- 
tion on Grand Manan Island. The name of the schooner and details of the 
sinking were withheld. 

The British schooner Dornfontein, which left St. John yesterday for 
South Africa, according to reports received here, was stopped by two shots 
across the bow. 

It was reported that firing was heard to the southward of Grand Manan 
during the forenoon. 

The submarine had been lurking at the entrance of the Bay of Fundy, 
through which shipping from St. John, N. B., arrives in the open sea. The 
mouth of the bay, which extends between New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, is 40 miles wide, but the passage, which is deep, is also compara- 
tively narrow. Submerged ledges extend far into the bay from either 
coast, and the channel is a dangerous one for skippers to whom it is not 
thoroughly known. 

After removing a quantity of provisions from a British lumber-laden 
schooner near the Maine coast yesterday morning, the crew of a German 
submarine set fire to the vessel, the Navy Department was informed to-day 
by the commandant of the first naval district. The name of the schooner 
was not given. 

Nine survivors, who landed at Grand Manan, N. B., described the sub- 
oo ie as being about 200 feet long and mounting two guns, the message 
said. 
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Naval officers believe this may be the same submarine which began 
operations off the Atlantic coast last month by laying mines in the trans- 
atlantic ship lane near Long Island, one of which was believed to have 
caused the loss of the armored cruiser San Diego. 

Thus far this second raid of German submarines on this side of the 
Atlantic has been without material resuits. Only a few ships, most of 
them unimportant, have been destroyed.—Evening Star, 3/8. 


THIRTY-THREE MEN ARE LANDED FROM Lost STEAMER “ PosEIDON.”—Ac- 
cording to the latest information received by the Navy Department, 33 sur- 
vivors of the steamship Poseidon, which was sunk in collision last Wednes- 
day night, have been landed, and the bodies of the captain and three of 
the crew taken to port. The captain was rescued after the sinking of the 
Poseidon, but died Thursday night. 

The total complement of the Poseidon is given at 39, which leaves two 
men apparently unaccounted for.—Official Bulletin, 5/8. 





i TANK STEAMER “ JENNINGS” SUNK By U-Boat; ALL or Crew SAvED.— 
Dt Secretary Daniels authorizes the following: 
The Navy Department is advised that the captain and 13 men of the 
crew of the American tanker O. B. Jennings, sunk August 3 by a submarine 
100 miles off the Virginia coast, have arrived safely at Norfolk, Va. 
The men reached Norfolk in the small boat in which they left the 
Jennings. 
This, with the 30 previously reported rescued, accounts for all the crew. 
A wireless call from the Jennings was received Sunday between 11 
o’clock and noon, stating that she was being gunned by submarine. 
Naval vessels were sent at once to the position indicated and picked up 
the survivors. 
The O. B. Jennings was a tank steamship of 7890 net tons, built in 1917, 
and belonged to the Standard Oil Co.—Official Bulletin, 6/8. 
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SUBMARINE CHASER SUNK.—The Navy Department is informed that 
submarine chaser No. 187 was sunk last night near Hog Island off the Vir- 
ginia coast, in collision with another vessel. There was no loss of life, 
all the crew being rescued.—Official Bulletin, 6/8. 
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iy SUBMARINE MINE FLoats ASHORE ON CoAst oF Lonc IsLANp.—A sub- 
he ee marine mine, believed to have been set adrift by a U-boat, floated ashore 
; near here to-day. Government inspectors have taken charge of ‘it, and 
are making an investigation of its origin. All civilians have been barred 
from the beach where the mine lies. The mine was discovered by life 
guards, who at once reported it to the proper authorities. 
iH The discovery of this mine on the beach here, coincident with the 
et announcement that enemy submarines have reappeared off the American 
! coast, is regarded as significant and strengthens the belief that it is of 
German manufacture and was set adrift as a menace to American ship- 
ping. This belief is further strengthened by the official announcement 
to-day that the United States cruiser San Diego was sunk off Fire Island 
a fortnight ago by an enemy mine.—N. Y. Herald, 6/8. 


‘Enter, 


ANOTHER SHIP Prey or Hun U-Boat 1n CANADIAN WaAteERS.—British 
Schooner Sunk after Vessel and Crew Are Plundered and Men Set 
Adrift.—The British schooner Gladys M. Hollett, 150 tons net register, 
was added to the list of victims of German submarine warfare off the 
Canadian coast yesterday morning while on her way to New York with 
a cargo of herring from Twillingate, N. F. No lives were lost. 
ie Captain Cluett, master of the schooner, who landed here to-day with his 

bar crew, said the German commander sent men aboard his craft and stripped 
her of everything movable. 
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“They ransacked us from stem to stern,” he said, “and even took my 
clothing, watch and nautical instruments. Myself and men were allowed 
to take with us nothing but the clothes we had on.” = 

The Hollett after being robbed, was sunk by bombs placed in her hold. 
The bombs exploded soon after Captain Cluett and his men had taken to 
their boats. They rowed until they reached a buoy at 11 o’clock at night 
and tied to it until dawn. The schooner was built in 1917 and was owned 
by W. T. Hollett, of Burin, N. F. 

Search was continued by. government vessels to-day for the German 
submarine which since Friday has destroyed six sailing ships and the 
Standard Oil tanker Luz Blanca, sank yesterday after a running fight 40 
miles off the coast of Nova Scotia. 

Except in the case of the tanker, two of whose crew were killed by an 
explosion of a torpedo, all hands reached shore safely. 

Reports by officers of the sailing vessels attacked indicated that the 
U-boat had been away from home waters many months. This was shown 
by the looting of the British schooner Dornfontein, from which the raider 
took a six months’ stock of provisions and clothing. Other ships were 
forced to give up such stores as were desired by the enemy craft. 

When the Luz Blanca was attacked she showed fight, but the range of 
her guns was not equal to that of the U-boat, which kept back far enough 
to be out of danger. While the tanker’s crew was starting off in three 
small boats the U-boat let loose her deck guns, but the shots were wild. 

Two boatloads of survivors of the Luz Blanca were towed into. the 
harbor to-day. Taken to naval headquarters for examination, they said 
their ship fought the U-boat for three hours before being torpedoed. 

The Luz Bianca was captained by J. Thomas, of Newport, Pa., who was 
among those brought here to-day. The crew were Canadians.—N. Y. 
Herald, 7/8. 


ScHOoNER Survives U-Boat Atrack.—The Newfoundland three-masted 
schooner Gladys M. Hollett, attacked by a German submarine and thought 
to have been sunk by bombs off this coast on Monday, was towed into port 
to-day. The vessel is on her beam ends, but can easily be righted and made 
seaworthy again.—Evening Star, 9/8. 


IAMOND SHOALS LIGHTSHIP SUNK BY U-Boat SHELLS; CREW. SAVED 
IN Lire’ Boats——The Navy Department is informed that the Diamond 
Shoals lightship, off Cape Hatteras, N. C., was shelled and sunk by a sub- 
marine late yesterday afternoon. The crew took to their boats and reached 
shore safely. The submarine, it was reported, came within half a mile of 
the beach—Official Bulletin, 7/8. 


AMERICAN STEAMER “ MERAK” Is SUNK By SUBMARINE.—The Navy 
Department is informed that the American steamship Merak, 3023 gross 
tons, was shelled, torpedoed, and sunk by a submarine at 1.50 p. m., Tues- 
day, August 6, 15 miles northeast of Diamond Shoals lightship, off Cape 
Hatteras, N. C—Official Bulletin, 9/8. 


“Lake Portace”’ Is Torpeporp Orr THE Coast oF FRANCE.—The Navy 
Department is informed that the American steamship Lake Portage has 
been sunk by a submarine off the coast of France. The vessel was hit by a 
torpedo on the port side amidships and sank in an hour and 35 minutes. 
All the members of the armed guard were landed safely. 

_Three members of the merchant crew are reported missing: W. Sutton, 
oiler; J. Banks, second engineer; and P. McDonald, fireman.—Offcial 
Bulletin, 9/8. 


Japanese Suip U-Boat Victim.—Word was received here to-day that a 
U-boat sank the Japanese freight steamship the Tokuyam aMaru, of 7029 
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tons, in Canadian waters. Eighty-five of the crew were reported landed 
at a Canadian Atlantic port—N. Y. Herald, 3/8. 


Two Surps, Nine ScHooneRS SuNK By U-Boats Orr New EncLanp— 
The Navy Department has received the following reports of submarine 
activities : 

The British steamship Penistone was torpedoed by a submarine at 1215 
p. m. on August 11, 100 miles east of Nantucket, Mass. 

A Swedish steamship was reported bombed and sunk at 4.30 p. m. on 
August 8, about a hundred miles southeast of Nantucket. The crew was 
rescued by a British vessel. 

Fishing Fleet Attacked.—The fishing schooner Helen Hurley has reached 
an Atlantic port with four survivors from the crew of the fishing schooner 
Kate Palmer. The crew of the latter reports that a German submarine 
came to the surface in the middle of a fishing fleet off the Massachusetts 
coast and sank the Kate Palmer, the Anita May, the Reliance, the Star 
Buck, the Progress, and four others whose names are unknown. 

The survivors of the Kate Palmer were taken aboard the German subma- 
rine and held prisoners one hour and then set adrift in a dory.—Official 
Bulletin, 12/9. 


A brush between a submarine and a naval patrol-boat off Cape Cod is 
reported in a dispatch from Boston.—Literary Digest, 10/8. 


FISHERMAN U-Boat Victims LANpep.—The crew of seven men of the 
schooner Reliance, one of the fleet of fishermen sunk by a German sub- 
marine Saturday, was landed here to-day. The men were picked up by 
another fishing vessel—N. Y. Herald, 14/8. 


U-Boat Gas Attack MApe Orr THE CaroLtNA Coast; Porson Is Sent 
IN SHORE, FLOATING WITH THE T1pE—Six Men are Affected—No Deaths 
Among Coast Guards Made Ill at Smith Island Station—Fumes Evidently 
Released from Oil Spots Seen on Surface of Water—Had the Effect of 
“ Mustard Gas,” Captain Willis Reports—-The Committee on Public In- 
formation issues the following: 

The Navy Department has received a dispatch from the commandant of 
the sixth naval district, Charleston, S. C., stating that an attack with gas 
was attempted on the North Carolina coast about 5 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, with the result of temporarily “putting out of business the Coast 
Guard station and lighthouse personnel on Smith Island.” The report 
goes on to say: 

Oil Spots on Water Observed —“About 40 minutes after the attack three 
large oil spots, each over one acre in extent, were observed passing by 
Smith Island to the north. This oil, from which the gas was no doubt 
generated, must have been released from a submarine in the vicinity of the 
entrance to the channel vith the hope that it would come in with the tide, 
but the tide fortunately set along Smith Island. 

“Report was made to Col. Chase, Coast Artillery Corps, Fort Caswell, 
N. C., by. Captain Willis, of the Smith Island Coast Guard, immediately 
after the effects of the gas were noticed. Six men were gassed; no deaths. 

Had Effect of Mustard Gas—“ The gas had the effect of mustard and 
was effective about 35 or 40 minutes. Color of the gas has not yet been 
ascertained, and its effect on trees and shrubbery not yet determined. The 
entire matter will be investigated, and full report made.” 

The incident was reported by Colonel Chase to the naval district com- 
mandant. 

Smith Island is off the mouth of the Cape Fear River, near the entrance 
to the channel to Wilmington, N. C—Official Bulletin, 13/8. 
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U. S. Destroyer Sicuhts Enemy SupMarineE Orr Vircinia Coast.— 
Drops 15 Depth Bombs.on Spot where U-Boat Submerged and Oil Slick 
Appears—Secretary Daniels authorizes the following: : 

The Navy Department has received a report that an American destroyer 
sighted an enemy submarine about 100 miles east of the Virginia coast, 
and dropped 15 depth bombs on the spot where the U-boat submerged. 
The submarine was not seen again, but an oil slick appeared and two more 
depth charges were dropped on the spot. 

Four survivors of the schooner Katie Palmer, which was sunk about 
sunset August 10 by a submarine, have arrived at New Bedford, Mass. 
The survivors state that the submarine was about 300 feet long, carried 
a crew of 60 men, had one gun and a conning tower approximately 15 
feet high. The crew of the Katie Palmer were taken on board the subma- 
rine. The captain of the submarine, they said, stated that he was equipped 
to stay six months if he desired—Offictal Bulletin, 13/8. 


British Saip Atracks U-Boat 1n Battie Orr Fire Istanp.—A British 
transport, arriving at an American port yesterday, reported that she had 
been attacked by a submarine off Fire Island on Monday morning and 
had succeeded in sinking the enemy submersible by gunfire. 

No details of the battle could be had, as the transport went to an army 
pier at the port of arrival, where none of her crew was permitted to 
come ashore and where visitors were turned back at the gates by armed 
guards. 

The report, however, coincides with that brought into an Atlantic port 
yesterday by a passenger steamship to the effect that radio calls received 
on board the passenger vessel on Monday stated that an enemy U-boat 
had been “attacked and sunk” by a British vessel, west bound—wN. Y. 
Herald, 14/8. 


STEAMER “ KeLLocc” TorPEDOED AND SUNK OrF JexsEy Coast; SEVEN OF 
Crew Reportep Misstnc.—The Navy Department is informed that the 
steamship Henry S. Kellogg was torpedoed and sunk at 5 p. m., August 13, 
about 30 miles south of the Ambrose Channel lightship. Thirty-five of 
the survivors have been landed at New York; seven members of the 
crew are reported missing. 

The Navy Department is informed that a schooner brought to Province- 
town, Mass., yesterday morning the master and five survivors of the 
schooner Reliance, which was sunk by a submarine August to. Another 
vessel brought into Boston members of the crews of the Progress, Lena 
May, and Star Buck. 

A submarine chaser arrived at Nantucket with 10 survivors from the 
fishing fleet—six from the schooner Earle L. Netty and four from the 
schooner Alida May, which was sunk at 6 a. m., August 10. Those from 
Netty are: Thomas Hendrick, captain and owner, 496 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; Azro Bly, 265 Howard Street, Boston; Thomas McGowan, 
Noank, Conn.; Joseph Antone Peters, Hicks Street, Brooklyn; Thomas 
Jensen, 539 Clinton Street, Brooklyn; Toleff Torkelsen, 14 Howard 
Street, Boston, Mass. Those from the Alida May are: Arthur Roden- 
heiser, 519 North Front Street, New Bedford, Conn.; John Hamilton, 16 
Prospect Hill, Newport; George R. Dickson, East Boston, Mass.; George 
Amiro, Publico, Nova Scotia. 

Four survivors of the schooner Katie Palmer were landed by a schooner 
at New Bedford Monday, and three others were landed at Nantucket Mon- 
day night. 

Survivors of the Earle L. Netty report that, in addition to the schooners 
named above, the submarine on August 10 sank the Sybil, of Boston; the 

ruiser, of Boston; and the Mary Sennett, of Gloucester, Mass.—Offcial 
Bulletin 14/8. 
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SEAPLANE’S Boms NEArLy Hirs SupMaArinE.—Seaplanes and naval patrol 
boats attacked with depth charges a German submarine, which shelled 
and set fire to the American schooner Dorothy Barrett, New York for 
Norfolk, August 14 off Cape May, N. J. 

Navy reports to-day said one bomb from a seaplane exploded within 
seventy-five feet of the bubbles and wake from the U-boat, which had sub. 
merged when the planes and patrols were sighted. When the planes had 
completed their attack, two patrol boats closed in and let go depth bombs 
over the spot where bubbles were observed. The result has not been 
determined, but the submarine did not again appear. 

Schooner’s Crew Safe—The crew abandoned the schooner as soon as 
the submarine appeared and opened fire, and have been landed safely at 
Cape May. 

Dispatches to the department to-day did not make clear whether the 
vessel was destroyed. She was bound from New York for Norfolk when 
attacked six and a half miles from Northeast End lightship, near Cape 
May. 

Mine sweepers have been sent to the scene, as there is a possibility 
that the submarine laid mines in the vicinity, as was the case when the raid- 
ers made their first appearance in American waters last May.—Evening 
Star, 15/8. 


BRAZILIAN Motor SHIP SUNK BY SUBMARINE—The Brazilian motor ship 
Madrugada, 1613 tons gross, has been sunk by a German submarine off 
the American coast. 

Word of the loss of the ship was received here to-day in insurance cir- . 
cles. The crew was picked up by another vessel and will be landed at an 
Atlantic port—Evening Star, 16/8. 


THE Seconp U-Boat Rarip.—It was on July 26 that a submarine made its 
appearance off the Massachusetts coast in the second raid of submersibles 
in, American waters since the United States entered the war. A tug and 
three barges were destroyed by gunfire. The submarine next was heard 
from off the coast of Nova Scotia where several steamers and sailing ves- 
sels were sunk. 

In the meantime a second U-boat appeared off the Virginia coast, 
destroying the American tank steamer O. B. Jennings, the Diamond Shoal 
lightship off Cape Hatteras, N. C., and other craft. 

In some quarters the view was held to-day that one submarine accounted 
for all the vessels attacked off New England, and that in all probability 
it was the one which has been operating in the north. Some officials, how- 
ever, held that possibly a third submersible had come to this side of the 
Atlantic. 

All the vessels are believed by naval officials to have been accounted for 
by the U-boat which has been operating in North Atlantic waters for two 
weeks or more.—N. Y. Times, 17/8. 


No Super-SUBMARINES IN AMERICAN WaATERS.—German submarines in 
American waters are of the cruiser type, probably converted merchant- 
men like the Deutschland, which made two peaceful trips to the United 
States before this country entered the war. They are low speed craft 
with great cruising radius, carrying large crews, five 9-inch guns, and 
mine-laying equipment, as well as torpedoes. 

These conclusions have been drawn by naval officers from detailed 
reports gathered since the U-boats first appeared off the Atlantic coast. 
The largest of them probably is not more than 300 feet long, and officers are 
satisfied they are not the super-submarines which frequent reports of late 
have said Germany was building —N. Y. Herald, 16/8. 


Torprepo Hits TANK Suip Orr Hatreras.—The British tank steamship 
Mirlo was torpedoed by a German submarine off Cape Hatteras last night, 
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and according to reports reaching here to-day nine members of her crew 
were drowned. f 

All the other members of the Mirlo crew were saved by coast guards 
and have been brought safely to shore. They said the torpedo struck the 
vessel amidships and that soon afterward the cargo of gasoline exploded 
setting fire to the ship and compelling all to jump for their lives. 

As the Mirlo was torpedoed only a few miles off shore, the crew from 
coast guard station No. 178 reached the scene in a short time and picked 
up the survivors. All except nine men were accounted for. The sur- 
face of the sea for five miles around was covered with burning oil. 

It is presumed that the Mirlo sank, although reports received here did 
not say so definitely. 

Reports to the Navy Department to-day did not make clear the cause 
of the destruction of the British oil steamer Mirlo, which caught fire after 
a gasoline explosion yesterday afternoon near Cape Hatteras, N. C. Nine 
men of the crew were listed as missing after the survivors had been tolled 
off, following their rescue by coast guards. 

According to the navy’s information, no submarine was sighted, but it 
was possible that a torpedo hit the ship, causing the explosion of gasoline, 
with which the vessel was loaded. In the opinion of naval officers, the sub- 
marine would not have showed itself before the attack because the Mirlo 
was armed.—Evening Star, 17/8. 


NORTH SEA AND CHANNEL 


THE Bomsinc or ZEEBRUGGE.—By A. Pollen—Amongst the questions 
which correspondents have put to me is one, as to which it seems a good 
many people wish for information. It relates to the condition of things 
at Zeebriigge and Ostend. 

It is getting on for two months since Zeebriige was blocked, and six 
weeks since the gallant Vindictive was sunk across the fairway at Ostend. 
It is evident from the G. H. Q. communiqués dealing with the activity of 
our aircraft, that the Germans are dredging away like fury at the first of 
these ports, while at Ostend, as we know, the port is not completely blocked. 
We seem to be keeping up a constant bombardment of Zeebriigge, pre- 
sumably to impede dredging operations and other attempts to restore the 
port to its former utility. J am asked why it is necessary to do this work 
by aeroplane. Why bombardment by naval guns directed by aeroplanes, 
would not be far more effective, because far more accurate. Aerial photo- 
graphs have long since given us the exact location of every target, and 
surely, one correspondent says, if naval guns have anything like the 
accuracy of long-range guns used on shore, it would be possible to find 
these targets and pound them to pieces with very few rounds. Should it 
not indeed be possible to destroy these bases altogether by means of ships’ 
artillery? It is understood that the advantage monitors have over battle- 
ships is that they are virtually safe from torpedoes and mines. Why then 
can they not destroy, not only Zeebriigge and Ostend, but the other German 
ports as well? We used constantly to be told that one of the chief faults of 
the old régime at Whitehall was that it refused to take the offensive at sea, 
and critics on both sides of the Atlantic, in deploring this omission in the 
past, have led us to expect that a revivified Whitehall would do something 
striking along this line. Is it not here that sea-power could best be used ? 

The first point to make clear in answering these questions is that the 
destruction of sea bases—as distinguished from their temporary disable- 
ment—can never be effected by a purely naval operation. The only final 
way of destroying a base is to silence and occupy the forts that protect it, 
and then, under cover of a sea bombardment, to sweep the minefields, and 
enter the port and blow up everything in sight. The first stage. of the 
operations is to silence the forts and the improvised coast defences; then 
hext to land troops to prevent their reoccupation, until the destruction is 
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completed and the force disembarked, if it is insufficient to hold the base 
permanently. The taking of the German harbors is thus essentially a milj- 
tary operation in which the navy would supply the transport and the artil- 
lery. Gallipoli remains an awful warning of what must happen if an 
undertaking of this kind is treated as naval only. The complaining lay- 
man may be quite sure that no British critic nor American strategist has 
ever urged the repetition of so unpromising an undertaking. Whether it 
should be attempted as a joint naval and military operation is another ques- 
tion altogether. 

If it were determined to devote the numbers of men and ships required 
for such an undertaking to this business, it must be remembered that there 
is one enormously powerful—and purely technical—naval argument against 
it, and it is this: Success would turn upon the artillery of the ships being 
able to destroy the trenches and concrete gun positions defending the coast. 
Can ships’ guns silence and destroy the guns in a fort before the guns in 
a fort have silenced and destroyed the ships? There is only one element in 
a fleet’s favor in a contest of this kind. It can bring into the field the 
vastest number of guns, and those far more powerful than the forts can 
employ against them. Twenty of the most powerful British dreadnoughts 
could bombard the forts that protect Wilhelmshaven with about 180 guns 
of 15-inch, 13.5-inch, and 12-inch caliber, while exposed to the fire of far 
fewer guns of inferior caliber. But here every element of superiority ends, 
and for the following reasons: 

1. Guns on shore can be, and nearly always are, mounted to give 
extremes of elevation rarely if ever used in ships. Hence the range of fort 
guns is always likely to exceed the range of ships’ guns. It would be an 
error, therefore, to suppose that a ship, armed with 15-inch weapons, could 
attack a fort armed with 12- or even 11-inch weapons, with any prospect of 
doing so from a point out of reach of the enemy’s projectiles. 

2. To knock out a gun in a modern fort, it is almost necessary to hit the 
gun itself—a feat in accurate firing of quite incredible difficulty. Whereas, 
to hit a ship from the fort demands hardly more than a hundredth of the 
same exactitude, and few, if any, ships would remain in fighting trim after - 
twenty or more II-inch high-explosive shells had plunged through their 
unprotected decks, as they do at long ranges. The ship, in other words, is 
a target not only a hundred times as large as a fort, but a hundred times 
more vulnerable. 

3. Next, it is infinitely easier for the fort to obtain perfect accuracy in 
hitting, than for a ship to do so. Superior efficiency in long-range gun- 
fire, assuming accuracy of aim, steadiness of platform, and all other ele- 
ments to be equal, is entirely a function of the observation of fire. Ina 
contest of ship against fort the other elements are, of course, never equal. 
The advantage in every respect is with the fort. But far greater than all 
is its advantage in observing and correcting fire. For, whether the ship 
spots from the masthead or by aeroplane, or employs another ship at right 
angles to the line of fire, and opposite the target, it still remains that the 
point of impact of each shot is extraordinarily difficult to see. But every 
round that misses a ship plunges into the water right or left, or over or 
short, and sends a vast, ta!l column of water into the air, so that if observ- 
ers are rightly placed, the error in the firing of each round can instantly be 
detected. 

4. But this is not the worst of it. Nine out of ten forts that guard 
channels and minefields are altogether invisible from the sea, whereas the 
ship stands four square to the winds of heaven, a clear and definite mark 
for the range-finders and gunners and observers on shore. The fort may 
lie behind a sand dune or low hill, and its guns be aimed and corrected 
from points literally miles away from it. 

5. If, by the help of aeroplanes, the ships’ guns do find the target, the 
ship itself must not move from the spot from which it is firing, because 
to do so would mean losing the aiming line to the target, which it has dis- 
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covered with so much difficulty. The final handicap of the ship, then, is that 
it must be stationary while it is bombarding. 

6. This handicap is not limited to the favor it gives to the fort’s gun- 
ners. It makes it an ideal target for torpedo attack from submarines. 
There is all the world of difference between protecting a ship from sub- 
marine attack when going at high speed, and protecting one that is anchored 
and stationary. A ship going fast can be made almost safe by its 
maneuvers alone. The sinking of Triumph and Majestic off Gallipoli 
shows that even the most strenuous efforts by destroyers may fail to save 
a ship that has no movement at all. 

Until, therefore, means are found and adopted by which a ship, once 
having found the position of a fort, can keep its guns trained on that 
invisible position and alter the range on the sights, as the ship’s 
maneuvers cause that range to change—so that a ship, while maneuvering 
freely at a high speed can, so to speak, and by automatic processes, keep 
firing at an invisible mark exactly as if she were standing still—until this is 
done, no kind of equality between ship and fort can be restored. And 
until the equality is brought about, no operation which depends upon the 
destruction of the forts as a necessary preliminary to all its subsequent 
phases can be undertaken, except at a risk which is literally prohibitive. It 
would not be just risking ships—it would be throwing them away. We 
must recognize, in short, that the chief fighting ships, as they are equipped 
to-day, are built to fight other ships in the open sea and for no other 
purpose whatever. 

But let us also not forget that, wnen means are adopted by which a ship 
can engage in indirect fire while maneuvering at high speed, then the tables 
will be turned, for those who direct the fire from the fort’s guns will never 
be able to anticipate which way the ship is going to turn next, nor to fore- 
tell the changes in her speed. They will be reduced to guess-work, so that 
they will be able to hit, if at all, by chance only. But the fort, on the other 
hand, must stay where it is found. It will still, of course, have the 
advantage of being really vulnerable over only a small area. But it will 
have lost its powers of offence—Land and Water, 25/7. 


U. S. Navat Fryers Take Over Important ENGiIisH Coast Post.— 
American aviators to-day took over from the British one of the most 
important seaplane stations on the English coast, from which they will do 
continuous patrol duty over a large area of the sea—N. Y. Herald, 24/7. 


Destroyer ENGAGEMENT.—From Admiralty and Berlin communiqués we 
learned that on the evening of June 30 there had been an encounter between 
a British destroyer leader and three destroyers and, first, eight, and then 
eleven, German destroyers. It seems to have been a long-range, high-speed 
affair, to have lasted about a quarter of an hour, and to have ended with- 
out damage to either side. That the British, being in an inferiority of four 
to eleven, should, in the language of the official report, “have fallen back 
on their supports,” or in the phraseology of the enemy, “should have with- 
drawn at high speed, escaping out of sight by developing a fog,” was, of 
course, the correct tactics to follow. What is significant is that the force, 
which was nearly three times as strong, did not attempt to pursue. It is 
possible that the use of a smoke screen may partly explain this reluctance. 
It was evening, and the light presumably not very good. Perhaps a trap 
was suspected. The fact that eleven boats did not pursue four teaches one 
something of German caution.—Land and Water, 4/7. 


It is obvious from the announcements that the shifting of Vindictive, 
of which we were told some time ago, has enabled the enemy to make some, 
though not a very extensive, use of Ostend as a port. There is no sug- 
gestion yet that he can use Zeebriigge, and until he is able to, the full value 
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of the docks at Bruges cannot be available to him. So that the enemy's 
naval activities must for some time to come be very greatly curtailed— 
Land and Water, 4/7. 


Norta Sea.—The Foreign Office has issued the following statement: 

Some weeks ago the Netherlands Minister of Marine announced in the 
States-General that the Netherlands government had decided to send a 
convoy to the Netherlands East Indies carrying government passengers and 
goods. A further statement was officially published in the Dutch press on 
May 3! giving an account of the intentions of the Netherlands government 
with respect to the convoy. It announced that the commander would not 
allow any belligerent examination of the ships composing the convoy, but 
explained that the Netherlands government were communicating to the 
belligerent powers, before the convoy sailed, all documents and other par- 
ticulars concerning the convoyed goods and passengers. Consequently 
upon this publication His Maijesty’s government, in a formal note, stated 
that the right of search which Great Britain, whether she was a neutral 
or a belligerent, had in conformity with the rules of international law 
consistently upheld for centuries was not one which she could abandon. 
After some further communications, as a special concession His Majesty's 
government agreed that, if the Netherlands government accepted certain 
conditions, the fulfilment of which would place in the hands of the 
British authorities practically the same information, and would allow 
them the same measure of control as would result from the ships being 
searched after they had sailed, His Majesty’s government would on this 
occasion not insist on actually searching the convoy. The Netherlands 
government were at the same time warned that even this measure of 
indulgence would never be repeated. These conditions were accepted by 
the Netherlands government, and, all arrangements and formalities having 
been satisfied, it-is understood that the convoy sailed on July 4. The cor- 
respondence will be laid before Parliament shortly—Army and Navy 
Gazette, 13/7. 


The Admiralty makes the following announcement: 

A British submarine patrolling off the east coast of England was 
attacked on the afternoon of July 6 by five enemy seaplanes with. bombs 
and machine-gun fire. It is much regretted that an officer and five men 
were killed. The submarine herself suffered only very slight damage, and 
was towed back into harbor by another submarine——Army and Navy 
Gazette, 20/7. 


OSTEND AND ZEEBRUGGE BomBep.—The Secretary of the Admiralty issued 
the following announcement yesterday with reference to operations by 
Royal Air Force contingents working with the navy: 

di the period July 4-7 bomb raids have been made with good 
results, 

Ostend docks, Zeebriigge, Bruges docks, and hostile billets were attacked, 
and about six tons of bombs dropped. 

At Ostend bursts were observed in the harbor entrance, powder factory, 
warehouses, and sheds alongside Bassin de Chasse, also in the vicinity of 
hostile batteries. At Bruges direct hits were obtained on a submarine 
shelter, railway, and merchant ships. 

The usual patrols have been carried out, and four enemy torpedo-boat 
destroyers and four torpedo-boats near Zeebriigge were attacked with 
bombs. 

Enemy aircraft have been fairly active. One of our bombing forma- 
tions was attacked by 16 hostile machines, three enemy machines being 
destroyed and three others driven out of control. All our machines 
returned safely. 
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Three of our large seaplanes on anti-submarine patrol were attacked by 
seven hostile machines. During the engagement, which lasted 55 minutes, 
two enemy machines were destroyed. Although damaged, our machines 
returned safely—London Times, 10/7. 


Various NavaL Items.—Navy Launch Sunk by German Batteries.— 
Motor launch No. 3429, U. S. Navy, after assisting a French destroyer 
to tow an American seaplane, came within range of German shore batteries 
and was fired upon and sunk. Men of the crew with life conveyances, 
began swimming towards shore. Three were picked up on the Allied shore, 
unhurt but exhausted. Asst. Surg. Albert Mason Stevens, U. S. N. R. F., 
and Philip Goldman. quartermaster, second class, were only able to make 
shore on the German side and they were seen to have been taken prisoners 
by German soldiers. The other two members of the crew, Charles Joe 
Tatulinski, seaman, second class, U. S. N., and John Peter Vogt, seaman, 
second class, U. S. N., are unaccounted for. Surgeon Stevens has a wife, 
Mrs. Katherine S. Stevens, 2226 Loring Place, New York City. Goldman 
was from New York City. Tatulinski was from Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Vogt was from New Orleans, La. 


DRrEDGERS AT ZEEBRUGGE HEAvity BomBEp.—Other Enemy Targets At- 
tacked —The following telegraphic dispatch has been received from: gen- 
eral headquarters in France: 

July 15, 7.58 p. m—QOn the morning of July 14 our aeroplanes com- 
pleted several reconnoissances and carried out much observation for our 
artillery. The afternoon was wet and stormy. 

The sidings at Roulers, the ammunition dumps at Warneton and Ba- 
paume, the docks at Bruges, and dredging parties at Zeebriigge were 
heavily bombed. 

Nine hostile machines were brought down, and three balloons shot down 
in flames. Five of our machines are missing.—London Times, 13/7. 


“Marne” Sinks A U-Boat.—The British destroyer Marne has sunk a 
German submarine, says an official statement issued to-day by the British 
Admiralty. 

The Admiralty statement follows: 

“The same day that the German troops were driven back across the 
Marne by the Allied armies a German submarine was sunk by the British 
torpedo-boat destroyer Marne.”—The Sun, 22/7. 

THe “CarpatHiA” TorpPeporp.—The Cunard steamer Carpathia was 
sunk by an enemy torpedo in the Atlantic, west of Ireland, last Wednesday 
while on the outward voyage. 

Survivors state that the vessel was sunk by a German submarine at about 
9.15 on the morning of July 17. All of the passengers and crew were saved 
except three firemen and two trimmers, who are supposed to have been 
killed by an explosion in the engine-room. 

The survivors number 215, including 36 saloon and 21 steerage pas- 
sengers. 

Members of the crew state that just after the passengers had breakfasted 


~ a torpedo struck the vessel slightly forward of the engine-room, and a 


minute or two later a second torpedo crashed into the engine-room. There 
was no panic on board, and passengers and the surviving members of the 
crew got away in small boats without difficulty. 

_ The Carpathia, 13,603 tons, was built in 1903 by Swan and Hunter (Lim- 
ited), of Newcastle. She rescued survivors of the Titanic and the Vol- 
turno.—London Times, 20/7. 
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ZEEBRUGGE’S REPAIRED Docks Destroyep AGAIN.—Repairs which the Ger- 
mans had made to the mole at Zeebriigge and the locks there have again 
been destroyed by Allied airmen, according to the Telegraaf. Two torpedo- 
boats have been sunk in the harbor, it adds, and the canal remains closed, 
The German observation tower at Lisseweghe was also hit by the airmen, 

Many casualties among the marines at this naval base and among civilians 
are reported. Lisseweghe has been partly evacuated, but thousands of 
men from Heyst, Blackenburghe, Zeebriigge, and Ghent have been forced 
to work in the neighborhood and on the mole.—Evening Star, 23/7. 


A British sailing trawler was sunk before dawn on July 26 by a bomb 
and the crew was taken aboard the German submarine. Three hours later 
a Belgian trawler was sighted and sunk and the crew, consisting of a 
father and son, also was taken aboard, All were kept on the submarine’s 
deck, near the conning tower, and when a patrol boat appeared the subma- 
rine submerged without warning, leaving the fishermen to drown. The 
Belgian skipper, his son and three Englishmen perished, and only two of 
the English crew were saved.—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


Story oF DESTRUCTION OF A GERMAN U-Boat.—A sea sport which has 
arisen out of the war—hunting German submarines by airship—is described 
in the Times. The writer’s story concludes with telling how the crew of 
the U-boat apparently preferred death to being captured. 

One of the crew of an airship spotted a submarine lying on the bed of 
the ocean, in fairly shallow water. 

“The wireless sparked,” reads the account in the Times, “and soon away 
on the horizon there appeared a little destroyer, followed far astern by 
four squat trawlers, all racing toward the spot above which the airship 
cruised -around. 

“The destroyer came up first, of course, and it was not long before, 
guided by wireless instructions, her guns were trained in readiness to greet 
the unsuspecting U-boat should it bob to the surface. It seemed ages to 
the impatient crew before the trawlers arrived, but things moved rapidly 
once they were at the scene of action, for they knew their job of old. 

“Working in pairs they approached their victim from opposite direc- 
tions, steaming toward each other. Between each pair a strong ‘sweep’ 
was stretched and allowed to hang in a huge loop that it might traverse the 
sea-bed. The vessels met and crossed each other’s tracks immediately 
above the doomed craft. The ‘sweeps’ of either pair engaged the U-boat 
fore and aft simultaneously and held her in a gigantic cradle. 

“Thus far the German boat had shown no signs of alarm, although 
those within her must have heard the churning of the trawler’s screws. 
Now she suddenly seemed to awake to the menace that threatened her.” 

The article goes on to describe the fate of the submarine. “ She wriggled 
and squirmed about in a frantic endeavor to escape, but it was use- 
less. Not a loophole was there to be found, and at length, realizing the 
helplessness of her plight, she ceased to struggle. This fact was duly 
wirelessed by those on board the airship to the destroyer below. Trapped 
securely, the enemy vessel could still rise to the surface did she so desire, 
and to give her an opportunity to do so, the British craft now waited for 
several minutes. She preferred to lie still, and so, at a flagged signal from 
the destroyer, the starboard foremost trawler and the port aft one attached 
a tin of high explosives to each of the ‘cradle wires’ and allowed it to 
slide downward until it rested upon the U-boat’s hull. Then those in the 
pashan A flagged a signal and upon the two trawlers two firing keys were 
pressed. 

“ Followed then the uprising of a geyser of water, and when the troubled 
ocean became calm of the submarine there was no trace other than an 
extensive patch of oil floating upon the surface of the sea.”—Evening 
Star, 30/7. 
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Two ZeprpeLINS ARE Destroyep IN British Raw.—British seaplanes 
launched from naval vessels near the coast of Germany have dropped 
bombs on Teuton airship sheds at Tondern, in Schleswig-Holstein, destroy- 
ing two sheds and possibly a third building, the British Admiralty 
announced to-night. 

Four machines of the British aerial squad did not return, three landing 
in Danish territory. All the British warships returned to their base with- 
out casualties. 

In the first flight, which was made in the early morning, all the machines 
reached their objectives and made direct hits on a large double shed, which 
was completely destroyed, the conflagration rising a thousand feet. 

In the second flight all the machines but one reached their objectives. 
Bombs were dropped on two large sheds, one having a large hole blown in 
it. It was impossible to observe whether the destruction of the second shed 
was complete. The attacks were made from a height of from 700 to 1000 
feet. 

German airship sheds at Tondern, in Schleswig-Holstein, were bombed 
recently by three British airmen and two Zeppelins were destroyed, accord- 
ing to the story of an eyewitness printed in the newspaper Stifts Tidende, 
of Ribe, Denmark. The four hits obtained by the airmen started a fire 
which lasted half an hour. 

Referring to the British raid on the Tondern air-sheds, a Berlin official 
statement under Friday’s date says: 

“Only some material damage was done by this morning’s aerial attack 
on airship establishments in Tondern.”—Public Ledger, 21/7. 


Two Losses at SEA.—Armed Merchantman and Destroyer Sunk.—The 
Secretary of the Admiralty issued the following announcement last night: 

His Majesty’s armed mercantile cruiser Marmora (Captain Walter E. 
Woodward, D. S. O., R. N.) was torpedoed and sunk by a German sub- 
marine on the 23d inst. Ten of her crew, including seven specially entered 
mercantile ratings, are missing, presumed killed. 

On the 24th inst. one of His Majesty’s torpedo-boat destroyers ran 
ashore, and subsequently sank. Thirteen of her crew are missing, pre- 
sumed drowned.—London Times, 27/7. 


Enemy TRAWLER Is SUNK By A BomsB FROM AN AIRPLANE.—“In home 
waters during the period of the 18th to the 24th of July, inclusive,” says an 
official communication issued to-day by the British Admiralty, “ Royal Air 
Force units working with the navy maintained scouting squadrons for 
hostile aircraft and anti-submarine patrol. Enemy aircraft activity over 
the Belgian coast and in proximity to the English coast has been above 
normal and several engagements have taken place. 

“Six enemy machines have been destroyed and eight have been driven 
down out of control. Five of our machines are missing. 

“Our bombing formations have attacked military objectives at Zee- 
briigge, Bruges, and Ostend, more than 15 tons of bombs being dropped 
with good results. 

“Enemy destroyers and trawlers have been attacked, a direct hit being 
obtained on one trawler which was subsequently observed to be in a sink- 
ing condition.” 

The communication dealing with aerial operations issued to-night, reads : 

“On the 26th instant during the short period of the day in which flying 
was possible three enemy machines were brought down by our airmen and 
a hostile balloon was shot down in flames. Two of our machines are 
missing, , 

“One of our machines reported as missing on the 25th has since been 
located.”—N. Y. Herald, 28/7. 
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GERMAN Destroyer SUNK OFF ZEEBRUGGE.—A German destroyer was 
sunk eight miles off Zeebriigge August 10, according to an official state. 
ment issued by the Admiralty to-day. The statement says it is probable the 
destroyer was sunk by striking a British mine: 

The text of the statement reads: 

“During a reconnoissance carried out yesterday by Royal Air Force 
contingents working in conjunction with the navy a German destroyer 
was observed to be sinking eight miles northwest of Zeebrigge. This 
destroyer was in all probability sunk by a British mine. 

“Enemy mine sweepers operating off Zeebriigge were heavily bom- 
barded by the British aircraft."—N. Y. Herald, 11/8. 


TorPepo Brast Traps HuNpDRED WouNDED AT SEA.—The British ambu- 
lance transport Warilda, with 600 ill and wounded soldiers on board, 
homeward bound, was sunk by a German submarine near a British port 
the morning of August 3, according to an official announcement by the 
Admiralty here to-day. The ill and wounded aboard her were being 
brought from a French port to England. 

The total number missing is 123. These are as follows: Two military 
officers, a commandant in Queen Mary’s Auxiliary Corps, one American 
soldier, seven of the crew, and 112 others. The American is Corporal 
Buckman. 

Two American officers, Corporal Buckman and four American privates 
were aboard the Warilda when she was sunk. Both officers have been 
officially reported saved. They were Captain J. T. Beatty and Lieutenant 
H. T. Hubert. 

The Warilda was built in Glasgow in 1912 and was of 7713 tons net 
torpedo struck her. Immediately after the explosion caused by the tor- 
pedo, officers and the crew of the vessel succeeded in launching life-boats. 
They were smashed against the ship’s sides before they could be cleared. 
Many of the occupants of these boats were drowned. 

Destroyers which hastened to the scene arrived in time to see the U-boat 
submerge. Depth bombs were dropped from aboard the destroyers. 

More than 650 survivors of the Warilda have been landed at a British 
port. © 

The torpedo which destroyed the Warilda penetrated into the wardroom, 
where many ill and wounded men lay on their cots. About one hundred of 
the wounded were taken ashore at a British port scantily clad in garments 
which they were able to lay their hands upon when they were hastily 
called to quit the sinking vessel. As soon as they were landed they were 
taken in charge by British war organizations and representatives of the 
American Red Cross Society. 

The Warilda was built in Glasgow in 1912 and was of 7,713 tons net 
register. She was owned by the Adelaide Steamship Company, of Port 
Adelaide, Australia, and was 411 feet long, 56 feet wide, and 34 feet deep.— 
N. Y. Herald, 6/8. 


NINETY-SEVEN MEN PERISH WHEN MINES SINK Two BritisH DeEsTROY- 
ERS.—Two British torpedo-boat destroyers were sunk by enemy mines on 
August 2, according to an official statement by the British Admiralty. 

Five officers and 92 rating were lost, according to the statement.—N. Y. 
Herald, 6/8. 


GreRMANY EXPLAINS FAILURE TO SINK TRANSPoRTS.—The Hague corre- 
spondent of the Times says that German enquiries why submarines fail to 
attack and sink troop transports in the Atlantic and the Channel have been 
sufficiently common lately to demand a reply. Captain von Kihlwetter in 
- Lokalanzeiger says that the question is justified, and endeavors to 
reply. 
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His reply, however, is an admission that the protection given to trans- 
ports is so efficient that the danger to the submarine is too great to be 
worth the risk, while in almost all cases where troopships are sunk the 
troops themselves are saved by the convoying warships. The few cases 
where men were lost occurred earlier in the Mediterranean, when the 
vessels were less carefully protected, and anti-submarine methods less 
eficient. Attacking transports is especially difficult in the Channel, owing 
to the short distance traversed, and Captain von Kuhlwetter adds that the 
evidence of all submarine commanders shows the extreme difficulty of any 
operations whatever in the Channel. But if attack on transports is diff- 
cult in the Channel, where the routes are known, it is not much. easier 
in other waters where the routes are constantly changing. “ The idea of 
posting submarines off all the harbor entrances concerned with orders to 
waylay troopships is impracticable. There are not enough submarines.” 
Captain von Kiihlwetter adds the cheering suggestion that possibly troop- 
ships have been destroyed and the sinkings not reported. When attack- 
ing ships which are strongly convoyed, a submarine, “after firing a shot, 
and perhaps hearing the explosion, is not in a position to ascertain any- 
thing else, except, perhaps, after a certain lapse of time, the fact that the 
ship is no longer there.” The writer’s admissions may enable the Ger- 
mans to explain for themselves why German assertions about submarine 
results are untrustworthy.—Army and Navy Gazette, 25/5. 





BritisH ARMED YACHT SiNKs U-Boat; Saves O1t-CoaTep SurRviIvoR.— 
Submarine Rammed, Then Disposed of by Depth Bombs as it Awaits 
Prey—Details of the sinking of a German submarine by a British armed 
yacht in the English Channel are now available. 

Just after sunset one day a call for help was picked up by the yacht, 
which immediately headed in the direction indicated, diverting several 
steamships from the danger zone as she went. Half an hour later the 
lookouts sighted the periscope of a submarine, which was apparently pre- 
paring to attack merchantmen approaching from the opposite direction. 
The periscope was barely 150 feet from the port bow of the yacht. 

Full speed was at once ordered, and the yacht drove right over the 
submarine just as the periscope disappeared. A distinct jar throughout 
the yacht pointed to the probability that she had rammed the enemy’s 
conning tower. Two depth charges were dropped almost immediately 
afterward. 

While bringing his vessel around to pass over the spot again the cap- 
tain of the yacht observed a disturbance in the water, and as he approached 
there appeared in the center of the disturbance a bubbling rush of water, 
evidently caused by volumes of air escaping to the surface. A third depth 
charge was dropped in the center of the disturbance, which presently died 
away. 

One survivor covered with a.thick coating of oil was picked up. Every- 
thing possible was done for him on board the yacht, but it soon became 
evident that he had suffered serious internal injuries. He died about three 
hours later-—N. Y. Herald, 10/8. 


Porncaré Witnesses ALLIED Navies’ WorK.—President Poincaré and 
George Leygues, Minister of Marine, returned to Paris to-day after a 
visit of two days at a French port, where they closely inspected the Franco- 
American naval bases and got a first-hand view of the cooperation of the 
two navies in combating German submarines. Immediately after their 
arrival there, a report was received that an enemy submarine had just been 
sunk by a French patrol, and it was confirmed at the same time that another 
had been destroyed by an American patrol a few days. before. 

President Poincaré made a minute inspection of various American instal- 
lations at the port, being especially interested in the hydroaeroplane station. 
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While the two officials were at the port a convoy was signalled coming 
in, and the President embarked on a war vessel and went out toward the 
sea to observe the arrangements made for the protection of ships, 4 
dirigible balloon, by hydroaeroplanes and rapid destroyers cooperated 
perfectly in preventing any submarine attack which might have been made, 
The convoy came into the harbor with each vessel keeping in perfect line 
until the anchorage was reached. 

After this, President Poincaré went on board a destroyer and partici. 
pated in the chase of an allied submarine somewhere below the surface, 
The chase lasted for an hour, and if the submarine had been German the 
pursuit would have ended disastrously for it. 

The visit of the officials was extended to the American depots, which 
have completely transformed the port. A report was handed the President 
showing that a convoy, which recently arrived from America, discharged 
30,000 tons of materials in ten hours, thanks to the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican arrangements. 

Admiral Wilson received President Poincaré on board a repair ship, 
where a medallion bearing the inscription “Commemorating the Union of 
France and America,” was presented to the President. Later Poincaré 
examined the new type of American destroyer and reviewed newly arrived 
troops—N. Y. Times, 18/8. 


BALTIC 


GERMAN WARSHIPS IN THE SOUND.—Judging by the reports from the 
Swedish coast the German naval forces in the Baltic are being aug- 
mented. Yesterday a flotilla of destroyers, torpedo-boats, and submarines 
escorting an armed cruiser and a hospital ship, passed the Sound going 
north. The night before the flotilla had anchored off Halmstad outside 
territorial waters. Swedish coast-guards noticed that numerous aeroplanes 
were carried on deck.—London Times, 25/7. 


DestTrucTION OF ENGLISH SUBMARINES IN Battic.—‘“In releasing the 
news of the destruction of the seven submarines of the Royal Navy which 
remained in Russian waters until the Germans arrived at Finland,” says the 
Army and Navy Gazette of London, “the Admiralty have issued some inter- 
esting information about their experiences and exploits. Altogether eight 
submarines of the E class entered the Baltic. Two went out in October, 
1914, two in August, 1915, and two in September of the same year. Of 
these eight boats one was lost on service, four were blown up outside Hel- 
singfors on April 3, and apparently the remaining one returned home. 
Similarly four boats of the C class were towed to Archangel, leaving 
England in 1916, On arriving they were floated on to lighters and removed 
to Kronstadt by inland water transport. Of these four, one ran ashore in 
the Gulf of Riga, in October, 1917, and was blown up by her crew, while 
the other three were demolished in April of this year. All the crews 
appear to have returned in safety, and their appearance in Petrograd on 
their way home by the Murmansk Railway seems to have caused a sen- 
sation. The record of the British submarines in the Baltic has been bril- 
liant indeed; they took all the opportunities that offered, and have several 
glorious achievements to their credit.”"—Army and Navy Journal, 3/8. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Convoy SysTEM IN MEDITERRANEAN.—A recent Paris dispatch states that 
in the period from February 24 to April 1, 1918, 2160 vessels aggregating 
,500,000 tons cargo capacity were convoyed through the Mediterranean. 

e activity of shipping in these waters can be judged by the fact that dur- 
ing every hour of this time 247 vessels were under way on the average. In 
the U-boat attacks on these ships, only one in four resulted in damage 
being inflicted and only one in ten was entirely successful. There was 
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q notable increase in the density of shipping traffic in March as com- 
pared with January and February—Nautical Gazette, 20/7. 


Four Hunprep AND Forty-Two MEN MIssING FROM A TRANSPORT SUNK 
py U-Boat.—The Djemnah, with French Troops Aboard, Sent to Bot- 
tom in Mediterranean.—Four hundred and forty-two men are missing as a 
result of the torpedoing of the French steamship Djemnah in the Mediter- 
ranean on the night of July 14-15, while bound from Bizerta to Alex- 
andria with troops on board, according to an official announcement to- 
night. 

Four days later the French steamship Australian also was torpedoed in 
the Mediterranean. 

Still another steamship was torpedoed, but remained afloat. The text of 
the communication follows: 

“The steamship Djemnah, belonging to the Messageries Maritimes, pro- 
ceeding from Bizerta to Alexandria with military passengers was tor- 
pedoed and sunk the night of July 14-15. Four hundred and forty-two 
men are missing. 

“On July 19 the Mediterranean steamship Australian, belonging to the 
same company, was torpedoed and sunk. Seventeen sailors were killed. 
Passengers to the number of 946 were saved. Three were missing. 

“In the same convoy another steamship which was torpedoed was kept 
afloat. 

“Numerous bombs were thrown at the submerged submarine.” 

The Djemnah was an old steamship, built in 1875 at La Ciotat. She 
was 307 feet long, thirty-nine. feet beam and thirty feet depth. She is 
registered as owned by the Messageries Maritimes, of Paris and Marseilles. 
—N. Y. Herald, 14/8. 


British Destroyer Is SuNK BY SUBMARINE.—A British torpedo-boat 
destroyer was sunk by an enemy submarine’ in the Mediterranean on 
August 6. Seven of the destroyer’s complement were lost. The Admiralty 
made this announcement to-day.—N. Y. Herald, 14/8. 


ADRIATIC 


Trauian Arr Raw on Poto UNopposep.—By Ward Price.—The latest 
transadriatic air raid yet made by the Italians was launched this morning 
against Pola. The numerous machines that took part in it, belonging to 
both the army and navy, were of all kinds, land planes, seaplanes, bombing 
machines, fighting scouts, and airships (dirigibles). 

The arsenal and seaplane station of Pola were battered with ten tons 
of bombs. The Austrians made no attempt to strike a blow in self- 
defence. Not one of their machines went up. It would indeed have stood 
a small chance against the Italian fighters that formed the strong escort. 

Instead of going up, in fact, the Austrian seaplanes when their station 
on the shore of Pola harbor began to be bombarded by the first wave 
of attacking planes all left their sheds and ran across the water for shelter 
to the island opposite. Even more striking was the fact that although the 
escorting Italian torpedo-boats, on board one of which I was, were cross- 
ing to and fro in view of the Austrian coast for nearly three hours of day- 
light none of the powerful Austrian naval forces which lie in Pola har- 
bor came out to have a shot at them. 

The whole Austrian armament, except their anti-aircraft batteries, 
remained entirely passive while the Italians rained bombs about their ears. 

If the Austrians continue to suffer aggression so meekly the war cry of 
the Italian sailor, “Into the jaws of the wolf!” will lose its meaning. 

The attack began at 2.30 with a raid by two Italian airships. The air- 
plane squadron came over at 5.30. 
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The sea airplanes, under Major Gabriel D’Annunzio, made a big’ cite 
to the north and arrived over their objective from the direction’ of the 
town of Pola. A fierce anti-aircraft fire met the raiders, but not one of 
the machines was hit. 

Meanwhile, the squadron of chasers up aloft saw bomb after bom) 
explode on the crowded target of the submarine and destroyer dockyard 
of San Olivi. 

Detailed forethought had gone to provide quick rescue for any air 
plane that met disaster. The torpedo-boats made up a chain across the 
Adriatic and along this cruised also to and fro several seaplanes ready to 
come down alongside a wrecked machine and pick up its airmen. 

When the raid was over the Italian airplanes went streaming home in 
coveys of white specks high up in the sky. Our torpedo-boats followed, 
swinging to and fro in evolutions on the way, and it was not until the 
hot Sirocco noon was past that they came in a foaming line up to their 
moorings again—wN. Y. Times, 21/7. 


ITALIAN DestroyeER DAMAGED.—An Amsterdam dispatch states that ina 
violent engagement on July 2 Austrian torpedo-boats set on fire an Italian 
destroyer and severely damaged another. The Italians are said to have 
been forced to retire—Literary Digest, 20/7. 


ITALIAN Destroyers IN Action.—In the early hours of July 2 Italian 
warships attacked the coast occupied by the enemy lying between Revedoli, 
on the banks of the Old Piave, and Caorle. These operations were in con- 
junction with the attack made by the troops on land. 

The ships left their base early on a limpid morning, and then separated, 
one flotilla of destroyers heading towards that now familiar Italian ren- 
dezvous, Pola, and the other going into position off the occupied coast. 

About 2 a. m. in the dim light the Italian destroyers steaming towards 
Pola recognized enemy ships coming from the southeast. The Italian 
destreyers got into line-ahead formation and tried to cut their route to 
Pola—four destroyers of the Tatra type and a larger vessel, apparently of 
the Admiral Spaun class. 

The Austrians made at full speed for Pola, and there was a running 
fight for 23 minutes at a distance sometimes of as little as 2000 yards. 
The Austrians used “tracer” shells, and their shooting was accurate 
enough, shells falling all about the Italian destroyers. One of the Italian 
ships got a shell through a funnel and injuries to engines, but this was 
compensated for by a full hit upon the larger Austrian ship. Flames 
belched from below her bridge and her speed fell off. 

As the Italian flotilla had orders to protect the flotilla which was bom- 
barding the coast they were forced to abandon the chase, though they 
went as far as to see the searchlights of Pola. 

The other flotilla had shaped a course for the mouth of the Taglia- 
mento, and kept parallel to the coast at a distance of two and one-half to 
four miles. Six times in about four hours it steamed back and forth from 
Caorle to Revedoli, firing all the time at Austrian shore batteries and 
encampments. In periods of some 10 minutes, when, to adjust their range, 
the Italian ships lay motionless, they were singed by the enemy’s fire. 

About 6 o’clock auxiliary cruisers, with rafts in tow, lay into the coast 
while the destroyers issued great clouds of smoke and “ played the cuttle- 
fish,” as Italian sailors say, and masked the movements of a whole group 
of ships. A great attack by the Italian Army started at the same time from 
Chiesanuova to the coast. The enémy kept up his fire spasmodically in 
the direction of the Italian destroyers, which ceased fire about 6.30, and 
at 9 o'clock returned to their base. 

A seaplane from Pola was brought down, and the three occupants were 
captured by a destroyer, which sank the seaplane—The Times, 5/7. 
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Am War on SusMARINES.—The Cattaro Raids.— (From G. Ward Price.) — 
About eight times in the last five months the bald statement has appeared 
in the English press that “British aeroplanes bombed the Austrian dock- 
yard at Cattaro,” and in addition to this there have been half a dozen 
photographic and reconnoissance flights as well. Few people who have 
read these stilted official statements realize what they mean. 

The air defences of Cattaro are as formidable as the importance of the 
base there warrants. There is a tremendous anti-aircraft fire and, besides 
that, a force of fast Austrian aeroplanes Sage to attack our fliers under 
conditions of great advantage to themselves. This flight, indeed, which is 
one of the-most important defensive measures against enemy submarines 
which we possess, is also among the most risky enterprises undertaken 
anywhere by the Royal Air Force. ‘ 

Our machines go over the Gulf of Cattaro generally four at a time. 

They carry about three-quarters of a ton of bombs, and, not content with 
dropping these, they take some of the best aeroplane photographs I 
have ever seen, as illustration of their work. When you study these pic- 
tures, taken in successive raids, you realize the effect which our persistent 
air attacks have had upon this nest of Austrian sea-serpents. In the 
first photograph taken, when our machines went over to drop bombs for 
the first time, you see about a dozen submarines lying close together in 
their dockyard on the north side of the Gulf, as snug as can be. The Gulf 
of Cattaro is a long, rambling place, divided up into several compartments. 
They were well inside it, and they felt so safe that they could all lie along- 
side and be friendly. 
‘ When the first bombs began to drop about them, they thought better of 
this and decided that it would be wiser to separate a little. Accordingly, 
in the photograph of the next couple of raids, you find them divided up, 
some on one side, some on the other. But even so, they were not safe, 
and the rule was made that when the British planes came over all the sub- 
marines should at once move out into the gulf and submerge. So the next 
picture shows them all scuttling off like so many water-beetles, with a 
British bomb in full flight through the air towards them. And in the later 
photographs it is hard to find any submarines at all. They are all under 
water, hiding. And even if the submarines themselves are not hit during 
our raids, as there is good reason to hope they may have been, the work- 
shops and stores are hit—London Times, 26/7. 


GerMANs INSISTED ON AUSTRIAN SEA Drive.—Insistence by the German 
Admiralty upon an Austrian naval expedition for the destruction of the 
nets in the straits of Otranto at the entrance to the Adriatic, and for an 
attack on the Allied naval forces was responsible for the departure from 
Pola of the two Austrian dreadnoughts which were torpedoed by the 
Italians in the Adriatic on June 10, according to information gleaned from 
prisoners taken by the Italians in recent fighting. 

It is declared by some of the prisoners that the second Austrian dread- 
nought torpedoed was the Tegetthoff (Vienna admitted the loss of the 
Szent Istvan). They were unable to say what the extent of the damage to 
the Tegetthoff was, but declared it was certain she was badly crippled. 

The two battleships torpedoed were of the Viribus Unitis class, 20,000- 
ton vessels. As they steamed down the Adriatic, escorted by ten destroy- 
ers, they were attacked by two small Italian torpedo-boats near the Dal- 
matian Islands. The leading battleship was hit by two torpedoes and the 
other by one, the Italian Admiralty reported. The Italian Ministry of 
Marine declared June 19 that the evidence indicated both the dreadnoughts 
were sunk, one going down immediately, while the other finally foundered 
while trying to reach Pola. The Austro-Hungarian Admiralty, however, 
has never conceded the loss of the second warship. 
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BLACK SEA AND TURKISH WATERS 


Enp oF Brack Sea Fieet.—The heavier ships of the Russian Euxine 
fleet, which sought refuge at Novorossisk, have now returned to Sebasto- 
pol, where they have duly been seized by the enemy. An official telegram 
from Berlin gives a long account of the events leading to the confiscation 
of the fleet, and acknowledges that the “booty” has proved to be less 
valuable than the Germans had anticipated. According to the notorious 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, the vessels of the fleet were to remain inactive either 
in Russian or foreign ports. This stipulation, however, was ignored by 
some of the ships, which maintained a semblance of resistance until the 
German occupation of the Crimean peninsula and Sebastopol at the end 
of April deprived them of their bases. Escaping to Novorossisk, the larger 
vessels were subsequently ordered to return by M. Trotsky, and the order 
was obeyed, with the result, according to the Berlin telegram, that “the 
entire Russian Black Sea fleet, still fit for war purposes, is now under Ger- 
man control.” The alleged violations of the Brest treaty furnished a con- 
venient pretext for this seizure. But the fleet, it appears, suffered severely 
in the course of the spasmodic fighting which arose out of disputes between 
the sailors. The dreadnought Svobodnaya Rossia (ex-Empress Catherine 
II) was torpedoed and sunk by a destroyer at Kertch, and destroyers were 
sunk off the eastern coast of the Black Sea, or deliberately scuttled. The 
only effective vessels that returned to Sebastopol on June 19 were the 
dreadnought Volia (ex-Emperor Alexander II), and “several modern 
destroyers.” The serviceable ships that were previously captured include 
the pre-dreadnought battleships Evstafi, Zlatonst, Tavritcheski, and Ros- 
tislav, the cruisers Otchakoff, Pamiat Merkuria, and Prut (ex-Turkish 
Medjidieh), and three destroyers. Hitherto the Black Sea fleet was 
always assumed to have originally included four dreadnoughts of a uni- 
form type, viz., Svobodnaya Rossia, Volia, Demokratia, and Empress 
Marie. The last-named was destroyed by fire and explosion in October, 
1916, and it now appears that the Demokratia (first named Emperor Nich- 
olas IT), which was announced to have been laid down in May, 1914, ‘was 
not proceeded with, though her hull may stili be on the blocks at Niko-. 
laieff. As the Svobodnaya Rossia has since been sunk, only one ship of 
this class remains, i. e., the Volia, which, as we have seen, is now a Ger- 
man prize.. She displaces 22,435 tons, can steam 21 knots, and is armed 
with twelve 12-inch 50-caliber guns in triple barbettes on the center line. 
The armor over vital parts is from 12 inches to 8 inches thick. The 
strength of the auxiliary battery is uncertain, but it consists either of 47- 
inch or 5.5-inch Q. F. guns.—The Engineer, 5/7. 


Bompinc PLAnes Keep CLos—E WatcH ON DaARDANELLES.—An Admiralty 
statement on aerial activities, issued to-night, says: 

“ Detailed reports have been received from Royal Air Force units, work- 
ing with the navy in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, and the AZgean. Anti- 
submarine and escort patrols have been well maintained in the Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic. 

“As indicated in recent Italian official communiqués from Rome, our 
Adriatic formations have closely cooperated with the Italian air forces im 
raids on the Austrian naval ports of Cattaro and Durazzo, and in the land 
operations at Valona (Avlona). 

“In connection with the latter one of our machines was forced to land 
within: the enemy’ lines, but both the pilot and observer were rescued the 
following day, on the Allies advancing and capturing an Austrian airdrome, 

“In the A2gean a constant reconnoissance of the Dardanelles has been’ 
maintained. In two raids on Kule Burgas, on the Oriental Railway, 
direct hits were obtained on the railway station, which was much dam- 
aged. A raid on the Karagachi station and the bridge which carries the 
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Oriental Railway across the Arda resulted in direct hits on the line, close 
to the bridge, and among rolling stock. A raid on the railway station 
and bridge at Uzunkopri resulted in damage to the station buildings. 

“Dyring a dawn reconnoissance of the enemy coast north and west of 
Imbros, 13 casques were observed. Bombs were dropped, damaging two 
and destroying a third. A new enemy airdrome at Uzenkopri was bombed, 
and photographs show much damage was done, one hangar being com- 
pletely destroyed.” —N. Y. Herald, 3/8. 


CzecHo-StovaKks Sr1zeE War Suips At Novorossisk.—Capture by Czecho- 
Slovak forces of sevetal cities in the Caucasus and a Black Sea port, where 
‘two Russian warships were seized and a steamship sunk, is reported in the 
Austrian semi-official newspaper Reichspost, according to information 
received to-day by the Czecho-Slovak National Council here. 

The warship’s guns were turned against the port of Novorossisk, where 
they were seized, the newspaper said, but no details as to the damage done 
were given. Cities captured included Stayropol, Sirjebriakov, and Michel- 
ovka, while it was said that the Czecho-Slovaks operating with Russian 
White Guards had occupied Syzram. 

While no additional information has been received, officials ‘of the 
council said there is nothing improbable in the newspaper account, as 
many Czecho-Slovaks had been held prisoners by the Russians in the 
Caucasus and Southern Russia. They were inclined to accept the report 
as entirely authentic since it appeared in a semi-official Austrian organ, 
which heretofore has been reluctant to admit any successes by the Czecho- 
Slovaks. 

The German-Russian Commission, considering the principles of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, have agreed upon the general terms of the cove- 
nant, according to Swedish press reports received to-day at the State 
Department. 

The situation in Moscow is becoming more critical. daily. Wholesale 
arrests have been made and the jails of the city are so crowded that 
other buildings are being used for the confinement of prisoners. 

It also is reported that the Bolsheviki have decided upon the disband- 
ing of the Red Guard and beginning the reorganization of a new army 
along. old lines. This is interpreted by officials here to mean that. the 
Bolsheviki are carrying out their announced scheme of conscription and 
the forcing of the Tsar’s officers into their old positions with the army. 

Reports of a loan by Japan to the provisional government of Siberia find 
no reflection in government circles here. Officials said they had no infor- 
mation on the subject and to all appearances were not considering it as a 


' factor in the arrangements being made for the relief of Russia. 


London dispatches last night, defining the aims of Great Britain as out- 
lined to the provisional government of Siberia, were regarded by some 
observers as probably foreshadowing a movement in which the Allies 
might support the provisional government as their instrument for begin- 
ning aid to Russia, but this: found no confirmation in official views —N. Y. 
Herald, 31/7. 


PACIFIC 


‘WaRrNS OF ‘Hun Rater Crurstnc Orr MeExico.—Following a report 
from the British Consul at La Paz that a German raider is cruising off the 


Mexican coast all vessels in the Twelfth Naval District have been advised 


to observe precautions of the submarine zone. 
Aircraft from stations in the vicinity of San Diego and warships within 


call have been sent in search of the prowler, according to navy authorities,— 
N.Y. Herald, 24/7. 
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U-BOATS AND SHIPPING 


ADMIRAL SIMS ON THE SUBMARINE War.—Admiral Sims states that the 
area of ocean traversed by merchant shipping is so extensive that to hunt 
submarines with proficiency would require a vast fleet of anti-submarine 
craft, and that the Allies have not enough for this purpose in any one of 
the numerous operating areas. Although the submarine campaign will 
fail, it still possesses the power to do the Allies very great injury. There. 
fore, the anti-submarine forces should be increased with the utmost 
rapidity. He states that there are between 4000 and 5000 vessels of 
various types operating against the U-boat, and that, of this total, America 
has so far furnished only a small percentage. Attention was drawn to 
the unity and harmony of cooperation in our own and the Allied fleets, 
and it was urged that we should double our efforts to increase our repre- 
sentation in European waters.—Scientific American, 10/8. 


Sunk But Not Lost.—No longer must we think of all ships that are 
sunk by U-boats as being permanently lost to the Allied cause; for the 
announcement has come from London that, since January, 1915, 407 ships 
that had been sent to the bottom have been salvaged, says the Scientific 
American. Of these 147 have been recovered by certain improved methods 
during the five months of the present year. These ships must have been 
sent down in comparatively shallow waters adjoining the French and British 
coasts; for there is a limit to the depth at which diving operations can 
be carried on. Probably many of them were ships that had been torpedoed 
and subsequently beached. The water, however, is sufficiently shoal over 
large areas in the North Sea, the Channel, and the Irish Sea for successful 
salvage operations.—Army and Navy Journal, 20/7. 


According to the British Admiralty statement, losses to British and 
Allied shipping, due to enemy action or marine risk, for the month of 
June totalled 275,629 gross tons, this being the lowest record for any 
month since September, 1916. The British losses totalled 161,063 tons and 
allied and neutral losses 114,567. The total losses for the quarter ending 
June 30 amounted to 946,578 tons, which was the lowest record for any 
quarter since the third quarter of 1916.—Nauticus, 27/7. 


TonnacE Losses.—Sir Leo Chiozza Money, Secretary to the Ministry of 
Shipping, stated in Parliament on July 9 that the results of the ocean 
convoy system continued to improve, and the percentage of loss was now 
less than it was in January last. Taking all the homeward bound convoys 
since the inception of the system in June, 1917, continued Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money, 30,692,700 gross register tons of shipping with a deadweight 
capacity of 42,345,550 tons had been convoyéd to the United Kingdom and 
French ports with a loss expressed in gross tons of 1.31 per cent, and in 
deadweight capacity of 1.29 per cent. These figures were for the period 
ending June 29, 1918, and related to British, Allied, and neutral tonnage. 
They covered war and marine losses, and included losses which had been 
incurred through the dispersal_of convoys owing to bad weather, as well 
as losses due to vessels failing to maintain their position in the convoy.— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 20/7. 


1918 Tonnace Losses.—The monthly statement of tonnage losses issued 
by the British Admiralty last week proved to be by far the most favorable 
one thus far given out. June losses only amounted to 275,629 gross toms, 
or the lowest recorded for any month since September, 1916. In the quar 
ter ending June 30, losses figured 946,578 tons, as contrasted with the 
huge total of 2,236,934 tons in the corresponding period of 1917, when the 
U-boats were taking their greatest toll of shipping. Indeed, the losses m 
the second quarter of 1917 were greater than those incurred in the entire 
first six months of this year, which last were only 2,089,308 tons. While the 
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new tonnage completed in British and’ American shipyards in the six 
months just elapsed fell short by 467,582 tons of replacing the tonnage lost, 
this deficit was, incurred in the first quarter of the year, when only 619,801 
tons of shipping were built, as against 1,142,730 tons lost. In the second 
quarter, however, new tonnage reached 1,001,915 tons, as against 946,578 
Jost. From now on there should be an ever-widening margin between new 
and lost tonnage. For the month of June, this excess of new tonnage 
amounted to no less than 59,955 tons. How much the situation has changed 
for the better can be judged from the fact that the net loss of British ship- 
ping in the second quarter of this year amounted to 153,530 gross tons in 
place of 1,112,529 tons in the same period of 1917. Tonnage losses have 
averaged 250,000 tons a month less this year than last and were for the 
last three quarters, 1,272,843 tons, 1,142,730 tons, and 946,578 tons respec- 
tively. These figures reveal clearly that losses are steadily on the down 
grade—Nautical Gazette, 3/8. 


Mine Fietps Cursinc U-Boats.—Speaking at the opening of an exhibi- 
tion of naval war pictures in London last week, Sir Eric Geddes, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, said that mines gradually were hemming in 
the submarines, which now had less freedom, and he was glad to say there 
were fewer of them. 

In referring to the great mine fields which were so notably restricting 
the submarines, Sir Eric said they stretched from Norway to the north 
coast of Scotland. There was a barrage across the Straits of Dover, he 
added, and mines in Heligoland Bight. Some of the fastest and best craft 
of the navy, which certainly should be ranked as the corps délite, had 
gone into the bight at night to lay them. Occasionally an enemy subma- 
rine tries to break through the Dover barrage—Nautical Gazette, 20/7. 


FaILurE OF SUBMARINES TO Stop U. S. TRANSpPoRTs.—It has been repeat- 
edly asserted by Admiral von Tirpitz and many others in German official 
quarters, including the Prussian Minister of Finance in the Diet, that the 
American Army was a bogy, as it was impossible to transport its troops, 
and now that the troops are actually fighting it is necessary to do some- 
thing to excuse this optimism, so Admiral von Holtzendorff, the Admir- 
alty Chief of Staff, in an interview with a representative of the Cologne 
Gazette, has endeavored to explain matters. 

Admiral von Holtzendorff said that the enemy had succeeded, by appro- 
priating neutral ships, in improving oversea transport, especially the 
transport of troops from America. In reply to the remark that there was 
much disappointment that the submarines had sunk so few of the American 
transports, he asked how submarines could be specially employed against 
American transports and added: 

“The Americans have at their disposition for disembarkation the 
coasts from the north of Scotland to the French Mediterranean ports with 
dozens of landing places. Ought we to let our submarines lie in wait 
before these ports to see whether they can possibly get a shot at a strongly 
protected American transport escorted by fast convoying vessels? The 
convoys do not arrive with the regularity and frequency of railway trains 
at a great station, but irregularly, at great intervals of time, often at night 
or in a fog. Taking all this into consideration it is evident how little 
Prospect of success is offered for the special employment of submarines 
against American transports.” 

In this connection an article in Das Grosser Deutschland may be quoted. 
The writer recalls the Chancellor’s discussion with the party leaders on 
August 8, 1915, when statements were made about the strength of the 
submarines available, as well as the extension Germany would be able 
to ive to this arm, and it was considered that there would be enough 
submarines by March, 1916, to go for England with an excellent chance 
of success. Admiral von Holtzendorff expressed the same opinion on 
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February 12, 1916, in a report handed to Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
The writer of the article quotes the following passage from this report: 
ny The new submarine war disposes of such forces that, even reckoning 
with the strengthening of the means of defence or the development of 
other assistance by the enemy .. ... England will be reduced to such an 
untenable situation that she will be compelled shortly, at the latest in six 
months’ time, to conclude peace.—London Times, 30/7. 





ALLiep TonNAGE SHOows A GAIN OF 100,000 MontHLty.—Net Increase 
Over Sinkings for Last Quarter Evidence of U-Boat Failure.—Sir Eric 
Geddes, First Lord of the British Admiralty, gave to the House of Com- 
mons to-day a review of the naval situation, and particularly defended 
the policy of starting national shipbuilding yards in discussing the ship- 
building program in connection with the navy estimates. 

The First Lord compared the situation to-day regarding tonnage’ with 
that of a year ago. “Then the net loss in tonnage,” he said, “ was 550,000 
gross tons monthly. Submarines then were not being destroyed as fast 
as the Germans were building them, while the merchant shipyards were 
short of men and material. Four hundred thousand tons net loss monthly 
was the British deficit. Every yard that could take naval work had been 
put on naval building.” 

“ Gradually during the last year,” Sir Eric continued, “the position had 
changed in many directions. Instead of losing tonnage, the world’s net 
result in the last quarter had been a gain roughly of 100,000 tons a month. 
The Allied and neutral world was as well off on June 30 as on January 1, 
1918.” This result, he declared, had been obtained by reduced. sinkings 
and increased buildings. 

“The reduced sinkings had been arrived at,” said the First Lord of. the 
Admiralty, “by a greater productive effort devoted to war ships and 
small craft of an anti-submarine character. Nothing was included of ,com- 
mandeered or acquired tonnage in this result.” 

“The problem of a year ago was considered by many almost inconceivable 
and insoluble,” Sir Eric continued. “ Mercantile carrying power was being 
sunk at a rate which soon would have meant. an inability to continue the 
war, and there was no tried recognized means of combating the cam- 
paign. It was necessary to provide a building program of anti-submarine 
craft, mines, other appliances, and merchant ships on a greatly increased 
scale. 

“The total increase in labor last year in shipbuilding yards and marine 
engineering works was 35,000. The original demand of a year ago was 
for 80,000 additional, part of them skilled. Owing to events on the west- 
ern front and the great demands for technical men for the air force and 
the army, it was impossible to obtain the proper quota of skilled men by 
their withdrawal from the army. Unskilled. men were offered freely, but 
they could not be absorbed because of the lack of skilled men.’—N, Y. 
Herald, 31/7. 


Tue Operations Acainst U-Boats.—Sir Eric Geddes recently stated 
that 150 U-boats had been definitely sunk. In reference to earlier state- 
ments about 75 of these have been sunk since last September, the .4rmy 
and Navy Gazette goes on to say: 

Among the remarkable achievements of the Allies in the naval. war, 
none perhaps is more striking than the manner—the. successful manner— 
in which the submarine menace is being met. The assault of the .sub- 
marines was something entirely novel, and it may safely be said that when 
the: war broke out the Germans themselves. failed to appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of the submarine as a weapon for commerce destruction. The 
means for meeting this novel assault were to a large extent lacking at 
first; such measures as were employed being improvised and extempore. 
The destroyer was quickly recognized as the most valuable anti-submarine 
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Tue Upper Lins SHows WHERE Our MERCHANTSHIP CONSTRUCTION 
Woutp Have Put Us Eacu Montnu, Hap Not tue U-Boats Draccep Us 
Down To THE LEVEL oF THE LoweER LINE. 

—Scientific American, 3/8. 
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weapon, and among others, the seaplane proved itself useful in a high 
degree. Nets and other devices came into being, and it is undoubtedly true 
that with the rough-and-ready implements of that time the earliest syb. 
marine campaign was checked. In those days the U-boat had an immense 
field for its activities in the crowded tracks of commerce. The arming of 
merchantmen and the introduction of the system of convoy has largely 
changed the situation, necessitating a development in the offensive armory 
of the submarine, and obliging a concentration of effort at precisely those 
points where also the U-boat should find assembled its assailants in force, 

Gradually the number and variety of anti-submarine chasers has grown 
until it now comprises not only cruisers, destroyers, submarines, torpedo- 
boats, and patrol-craft, as well as seaplanes, dirigibles, and kite-balloons, 
but several. kinds of vessels specially devised for the purpose. So also 
the weapons and other material used for the destruction of the sub- 
marines has developed, and although it is not possible to publish details 
of many of these methods, the stories which the Admiralty have allowed 
to be published have made the people familiar with the use of depth 
charges and the like. These products of science and invention are many, 
and although it cannot be said that the unfailing panacea has yet been 
discovered, something very like it has been attained. If the U-boat hunters 
are not more successful it may be because the quarry is getting scarce. 
The submarine is very vulnerable with its thin skin and fragile machinery, 
and while the limits of its movements are daily being lessened by the 
extension of mine-fields, still more deadly must it find the wasser bomben 
which, exploded at considerable distances, shatter its sides or dislocate 
its internal economy. 

From the manner in which the cases of submarine hunting have been 
presented to the public by the Admiralty, it is clear that to prove absolute 
destruction the scalp must be produced. It may take the shape of the 
submarine itself, either as a visible trophy or as guaranteed by matter out 
of place at the bottom of the sea. Otherwise, the evidence may be human, 
in the shape of one or more members of the crew. Portions of the 
submarine blown to the surface are apparently accepted as proof, but under- 
water explosions, upheavals of the sea, and patches of oil are regarded as 
affording doubtful support to a claim. There could, of course, be no 
possible question about the capture of U. C. 5, for she was exhibited in the 
Thames, but in May last the story of how U. C. 39, commanded by Otto 
Ehrentraut, was caught was described. This boat was attacked by a 
British destroyer and dived, but not quickly enough, for a depth charge 
shook her so much as to cause a panic among the crew. She came to the 
surface only to be raked by the destroyer, and her commander killed. Then 
she surrendered and seventeen survivors of the crew, together with two 
British prisoners, were rescued uninjured. 

In September of last year two cases were published which illustrate the 
second kind of evidence referred to above. In one instance the submarine 
was rammed by a gunboat, which afterwards dropped depth charges, and 
in the other depth charges alone did the business, but in both subsequent 
investigation by minesweepers confirmed the presence of a heavy obstruc- 
tion on the floor of the sea. In the same month the story was told of a 
submarine destroyed by gunfire from a British auxiliary. Not only was 
the submarine seen to sink, the last thing in evidence being the sharp bow, 
end up, slowly disappearing beneath the water, but two survivors were 
picked up and made prisoners. In June last a duel between two subma- 
rines was described, in which the British vessel shadowed her opponent 
for nearly half an hour, and then got in a torpedo. Two survivors were 
picked up after this fight from the oil and débris which marked the scene 
of destruction. Only this month, in a description of a submarine hunt b 
two destroyers, the evidence of the destruction of the U-boat by dep 
charges was found in a wooden ladder, a lifebuoy of German make, a 
fractured steel buoy, and a calcium float which came to the surface.in 
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the middle of large patches of oil and other débris after a series of under- 
water explosions. It would be easy to multiply instances in which 
although proof of complete destruction was not always obtained, there 
was practical assurance of the desired result. The margin of doubt to 
which Mr. Balfour referred, if not entirely removed, is rapidly disappear- 
ing in a far larger number of cases.—Army and Navy Gazette, 20/7. 


MILITARY 


Americans Finp Bases Usep ror Hun Super-Guns.—Discover Em- 
placements of Cannon Which Bombarded Towns Behind the Front.— 
American troops have discovered at Brecy, north of Chateau-Thierry, 
emplacements of German super-cannon which bombarded towns behind 
the front and, perhaps, Paris. 

Brecy, where American troops have found emplacements of German 
super-cannon, is a little more than seven miles directly north of Chateau- 
Thierry, which is forty-five miles east-northeast of Paris. It would be 
possible to bombard Paris from Brecy, as the Germans fired shells about 
seventy-five miles from the Forest of St. Gobain, when the big guns were 
first used to harass the French capital. 

When the German offensive on the Marne began, on July 15, the enemy 
resumed his long-distance bombardment of Paris and continued through 
the 16th. Since then the big German guns have been silent. It is possible 
the emplacements found by the Americans were used by the Germans in 
the latest bombardment of Paris. At any rate, emplacements at Brecy 
show that the Germans apparently considered the place safe and counted 
on advancing south from Chateau-Thierry. They are now two miles north 
of Brecy—N. Y. Herald, 28/7. 


PLANS FoR RELINING OF HeEAvy RaitroAp GuNs IN USE BY AMERICAN 
Forces Asroap Is APPROVED BY THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE.—The War De- 
partment authorizes the following from the Ordnance Department: 

The Chief of Ordnance’ has approved plans for the manufacture of the 
machine-tool equipment which the United States Government will install 
in France for the relining of, the heavy railroad guns in use by the 
American forces. 

The project for this relining plant is one of the largest undertaken by 
the Ordnance Department and calls for the expenditure of between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000. In size it will be comparable to the Krupp 
Works at Essen, Germany. The machine tools alone will cost between 
$12,000,000 and $15,000,000, and will consist of gun-boring lathes, engine 
lathes, rifling machines, and grinders. 

A large number of these gun-boring lathes are designed for a 102-inch 
swing. To make these lathes there is under construction at one of the 
machine tool factories in this country a giant planer, the base of which 
is SO long that the curvature of the earth has to be taken into considera- 
tion in building it. It is 500 feet long—nearly the length of the Washing- 
ton monument or the battleship North Dakota. This planer alone is to 
cost $450,000, and the lathes it will help make will approximate, in the 
aggregate, $6,500,000. Prior to the war the longest planer ever built was 
not more than 80 feet. So long a stretch of ground will this greater one 
cover, that in order that its two ends might be in perfect alignment, a 
— had to be made in the design to take care of the earth’s curv- 
ature. 

In addition to the machine-tool equipment required, the relining plant in 
France will include extensive shrinkage pits, giant 240-ton traveling cranes, 
an electrical generating plant of several thousand kilowatt capacity, a large 
battery of boilers to generate horsepower required in operating the fac- 
tory, and suitable buildings to house the entire establishment. 
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Engineering work by the Ordnance Department in the development of 
the entire project was completed in less than 30 days after its inception 
In that period the plans have been reviewed and approved by the Chief of 
Ordnance, the project has been passed by the-Clearance Committee of the 
War Industries Board, negotiations have been concluded with machine 
tool builders, and procurement orders have actually been issued for pro. 
duction of the gun-boring lathes of various types required. 

The relining of big guns is one of the biggest salvage operations in the 
war. Several times the value of these big guns is saved by this process, 
Owing to the tremendous heat generated by the charge when the big 
guns are fired, their accuracy cannot be assured after a few hundred shots 
unless they are relined, notwithstanding the fact that all other parts except 
the lining are practically as good as new. 

When a gun is brought into the shop to be relined, the old lining js 
first bored out. The jacket is then heated, a new lining inserted, and the 
gun then dipped into a shrinkage pit, which shrinks the jacket tightly 
around the new lining. This process may be repeated several times with 
every gun.—Official Bulletin, 12/8. 


For’s Reserves Now On ty 16 Divistons.—By Major General Sir Fred- 
erick B. Maurice.—Events have been developing slowly during the past 
few days, but it is still far from certain that the battlefront has settled 
down. It now seems certain that the Germans had, simultaneously with 
their withdrawal from the Marne, determined on readjustments of their 
line on other parts of the front. Some of these have already been car- 
ried out. 

The enemy, probably as a result of his unpleasant experience during 
wet July, has given up some of the low-lying ground to the west of the 
Lys, and has retired from positions to the north of Albert, in which he 
was awkwardly placed. It appears also that he was preparing for some 
eeattangement of his Amiens front before Sir Douglas Haig surprised 

im. 

We know that Ludendorff has issued instructions to the German armies 
that economy of man-power is more important than holding positiom 
which can only be kept at heavy cost,:so that the shortage of men, to 
replace the heavy casualties of the last month, is certainly one of the main 
factors in determining this change of policy. 

Another factor may have been the necessity to reconstitute his depleted 
reserve, either to be better able to meet another Allied attack or to carry 
out some enterprise elsewhere. 

All these decisions were almost certainly reached before the third 
battle of the Somme began. The effect of that battle must be to increase 
very materially the enemy’s man-power embarrassment. Fight divisions 
of von der Marwitz’s army have been overrun, and they are out of 
action for some little time. The Germans have been forced to engage 
thirty-five divisions on the Somme battlefield, and they now have only 
sixteen fresh divisions in reserve on their whole front. A month ago 
they had more than sixty. 

That is, perhaps, the most important of all the results of our recent 
victories. From all this, it seems at least probable that the enemy, has 
been placed by the third battle of the Somme in the dilemma of choosing 
between the abandonment of any offensive projects which he had in 
mind and of further shortening his front. A month ago the whole Ger- 
man front from the Argonne to Ypres was an offensive front. The 
enemy had prepared a great part of this long line for an attack and was 
ready to throw in his reserves on almost any part of it. To-day he has 
shown by his withdrawals that his attitude along the greater part of it isto 
be defensive. 
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No’ one abandons ground on a front where he is proposing to attack. 
On the Somme battlefront the enemy must be debating anxiously how to 
carry out the principle of Ludendorff’s instructions. It has become a 
question of balancing the disadvantages of loss of prestige and loss of men. 
He held approximately the line on which he is now standing from the first 
days. of trench warfare in this neighborhood up to the first battle of 
the Somme. , 

But conditions have changed very materially since those days. The 
number, power, and range of the Allied guns have increased enormously. 
Our relative superiority in the air has greatly increased, and the develop- 
ment of the bombing attack has been remarkable. If the enemy likes to 
stay in the Roye-Lassigny-Noyon-Nesle quadrilateral, he probably can 
do so at a price. He has stayed before now in more awkward places, but 
his position will be most uncomfortable. We have rendered, and can 
continue to render, his railway communication useless, and we can con- 
tinually bomb the bridges over the Somme. From the crest of the Las- 
signy massif his positions along the Divette are dominated, and they are 
taken in reverse from the high ground about Boulogne-Lagrasse. 

Whatever may be the result, we can watch the enemy’s solution of the 
problem with quiet satisfaction. If he elects to try to stay where he is, 
the wear and tear to his divisions will be considerable. They will require 
frequent relief, and his reserves will be so much weaker. If he goes back, 
there will be another failure to explain away.—N. Y. Times, 18/8. 


Provost MARSHAL GENERAL PLANNING IN ADVANCE FOR I8 TO 45 REGISTRA- 
110N; Locat Boarps Are ToLp To BE Reapy.—The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral authorizes the following statement: 

Preliminary steps have been taken by the Provost Marshal General to 
provide for the registration of those men who will be affected by the act 
which Congress is expected shortly to pass extending the age limits of 
the selective draft. 

State headquarters, local boards, and other officials in the various 
states have been advised to hold themselves in readiness to proceed 
promptly with their work as soon as Congress has acted and the Presi- 
dent, by proclamation, has fixed the date of registration. 

Early Preparatory Work—Until the legislation is actually passed it can- 
not be stated with exactness, of course, what the new age limits will be. 
But, because of the urgency of the situation, it is essential that as much 
of the preparatory work as possible be done at this time in order that the 
administration may prompily avail itself of the new law. To that end now, 
as in the past, the utmost reliance is placed on the American people to 
supply the necessary cooperation and teamwork. 

The situation is urgent because by October 1 Class I, under the age 
limits of the original act, will have been entirely exhausted. Unless there 
is to be a very serious interruption in the flow of American troops to the 
camps and thence across the seas to France, Class I must be replenished at 
the earliest. possible moment by available men both below and above the 
present.age limits of 21 to 31. There is literally no time to be lost. 

What the Bill. Proposes—The bill which has been introduced in Con- 
gress at the request of the War Department would fix the new age limits at 
beween 18 and 45 years. That is to say, it would include, in addition to the 
men within the present limits, those between 32 and 45, inclusive (14 
annual classes), and those between 18 and 20, inclusive (3 annual classes). 

These limits were suggested to Congress by the War Department because 
the: military man-power program of the United States requires that the 
now nearly depleted reservoir of Class I men shall be replenished by more 
than 2,000,000 men available for full military service. On the basis of 
actuarial figures from insurance companies, census computations, and 
the experience of this office in the previous registration, it has been esti- 
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mated that the required number of men for Class I may be had only by 
inctoding within the draft-age limits men between 32 and 45 and between 
18 and 20. 

Must Add 13,000,000 Names.—That is to say, approximately 13,000,000 
men must be added to the list of registrants in order that, with all exemp- 
tions allowed, at least 2,000,000 men will remain in Class I. 

In other words, here is the problem presented: If the bill as introduced 
is passed, it will be necessary between the date of its passage and October 1 
to register and begin to classify by questionnaire 13,000,00 men not here- 
tofore included in the draft-age limits, or approximately one and one- 
third as many men as were registered on June 5, 1917. And, when this 
has been done, draft calls upon the new Class I must start to fill the places 
in the training camps of those men going to France. 

Early September Date Expected—Assurance having been given that the 
legislation will receive immediate consideration upon the assembling of the 
House and of the Senate, this office, in its preliminary instructions sent 
out to draft executive in the various states, has proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the new registration might be held early in September. If, for 
example, the bill is passed by August 31 or soon thereafter it would be 
necessary for the President’s proclamation to fix a registration date as 
soon as possible, allowing ample time to be given for posting his proc- 
lamation in every region of the country. Thus registration day might be 
as early as September 5 or shortly thereafter. To have the first installment 
of the new Class I ready for camp by October it would be necessary to 
have the registration not later than September 15. In any event it is 
obvious that we cannot wait until the act is passed before beginning the 
preliminary work in this vast undertaking.—Offcial Bulletin, 16/8. 


Tue Enemy’s Tactics.—By Henri Bidou.—In a previous article we 
showed how the Germans in France had wavered between two different 
theories of strategy, one consisting in concentrating all available forces 
and dealing the decisive blow at the decisive point, the other consisting 
in taking advantage of the central position and, with reserves massed in 
the center of the arc, delivering alternate blows upon the enemy’s two 
flanks at eccentric points where there may be a chance of effecting a sur- 
prise. The first method resulted in the battle of March 21; the second 
in the battles of April 9 upon the Lys and of May 27 upon the Aisne. 

It is important to observe that the event proves that the first method— 
that is, the violent blow at the decisive point—can by itself alone give vic- 
tory, and that the second method—that is, alternate blows at the two 
flanks—is no more than a preparatory proceeding entailing the employment 
of the other at the opportune moment. This is a point of capital importance 
for the historian of the campaign. 

On March 21 the Germans attacked at the point of junction of the 
French and British armies, looking for great results from their separa- 
tion. They are still looking for them. But as it was a matter of concern 
to them to sever the connection between the two armies, it was also a 
matter of concern that the junction point where the connection was 
made should be a weak one. Is it necessarily a weak one? The common 
belief that it is is erroneous. The junction between the armies of two 
great powers may be the center of their common defensive system and 
thus become its strongest point. I am persuaded that during May, 1918, 
the Amiens region, where the point of junction between the French and 
the British forces was situated, was in this condition and was one of 
strongest sectors of the front. 

What, then, are the conditions under which the area of junction between 
two allies may be a point of weakness, rendering their separation bo 
easy and profitable? The one and sufficient condition is that the interests 
of the two allies should be divergent, and that the danger quarters which 
they are anxious to protect should be in opposite directions. In Apri 
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1796, Bonaparte, on the Apennines, had the Sardinian Army, commanded 
by Colli, confronting him on his left, and the Austrian Army, under 
Beaulieu, confronting him on his right. He struck at the point of junction. 
Why? Because the interests of the two allies were divergent. Colli’s one 
concern was to protect Turin, Beaulieu’s to protect Alessandria. In the 
event of a reverse they would assuredly separate. That was Bona- 


_parte’s own remark. His task was further grcatly facilitated by the 


fact that the two commanders opposed to him were independent of each 
other. 

Now let us return to the year 1918 and to the circumstances obtaining 
now, and let us assume that it was the enemy’s plan to separate the 
French and the British armies. How might he hope to weaken the point 
of junction which it was his desire to break? By giving each of his 
adversaries reasons for apprehension in danger quarters that were eccen- 
tric and divergent. Where were these danger quarters? A glance at the 
map shows that Calais satisfies the conditions in regard to the British 
armies, and Paris, on even Chalons, satisfies them in regard to the French 
armies. Consequently the best method by which the Germans could pre- 
pare a battle of Amiens was to divert the British reserves northward 
towards Flanders, and the French reserves southwestwards, between Paris 
and Rheims. Thus we see how, when the battle of March 21 failed to effect 
a separation between the armies of Haig and of Pétain, and when, again, 
a resumption of the offensive on the same ground, at the confluence of 
the reserves of the Allies, appeared to present too great difficulties, the 
German High Command was led to attack upon the left and the right, with 
the object of making the English anxious about Calais, and the French 
about Paris, and with the object of inducing them to deflect their reserves 
upon these two points and so leaving the field clear for a new attack 
upon Amiens. 

It is not likely that the enemy’s reasoning proceeded on such strict lines 
as these. In war things are far too complex to be reduced to simple 
formule. But his line of thought must have been much the same. In any 
case} this is the explanation of the two flanking operations of April 9 in 
Flanders and May 27 on the Aisne, viewed as the preparation for a new 
attack in the center. It is further worth remarking that these diversions 
upon the flanks might themselves have produced important results, which 
is the necessary condition antecedent to the efficacy of a diversion. They 
still remain a serious menace, for they may form the jumping-off ground 
for important and perhaps associated operations. 

The Stroke against Italy—The Austrian operation in Italy, begun on 
June 15, has the same character of an eccentric diversion. The enemy, 
regarding General Diaz’s forces as the right wing of the Allied Army 
as a whole, planned the maneuver to cause the Allies apprehension about 
that wing and, in all probability, to compel them to dispatch troops in 
that direction. In his speech on June 18, M. Wekerlé even went so far as 
to classify the Austrian attack as a mere pinning-down engagement, and 
he pretended that the Austrian armies had obtained a strategic success 
since they had prevented the Italians from sending troops to France. That, 
however, is obviously comfort come too late. Besides, M. Wekerlé did 
not deny that the original plan was of larger scope. 

As a matter of fact, in, Italy, too, the idea was to carry out upon a wide 
front of about 75 miles an envelopment around the flanks. The Austrian 
right wing, formed by Schenchenstael’s army, was to come down by the 
two banks of the Brenta; the left wing, consisting of Wurm’s army, was 
to cross the Lower Piave. We have seen that these vast enveloping 
operations, which were so popular in Germany at the beginning of the 
war, are almost never crowned with success. It is very seldom that the 
two claws of the pincers succeed in closing. On this occasion it was the 
right claw that did not close. After the first day, despite a measure of 
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success, it was manifest that the battle was lost for the Austrians upop. 
the Brenta: the XIVth British Corps, the XIIth French Corps, and the 
Italian troops had barred the road into the plain on that side. ; 

Not, not only did the Austrians attack upon a disproportionate front—' 
in all, they engaged 70 regiments in a line of 75 miles—but the nature of 
the country did not permit of communication between their two wings, 
The mass cf reserve, consisting of the 1Vth Army brought from Rumania, 
was assembled in the plain behind the left wing, with no possibility of 
moving to the assistance of the right wing. As a matter of fact, this 
mass of reserve does not seem to have come into action, and the 
Austrians brought about their own defeat by employing only half of 
their forces in the battle—the most gross blunder that a general staff: 
can commit. 

The defeat of the right wing wrecked the entire scheme, which was 
based upon concentric progress of the two wings. However, the left 
wing, upon the Piave, achieved some rather important. successes;: it 
crossed the Piave at two points, between which it then established lateral 
connection, thus forming a vast bridge-head nearly twenty miles in width 
and four to five in depth. Moreover, the center, consisting of the VIth 
Army, under the Archduke Joseph, had also achieved a success. In front 
of it, on the other side of the Piave, was a broad hill formation, rounded 
and flattened like the back of a tortoise, and covered with acacias. This 
was called the Montello, and it was held by the VII Ith Italian Army, com- 
manded. by General Pennella. The archduke succeeded in throwing three 
divisions upon this range. If he occupied the whole of it, the Italian right 
wing (the IIJd Army, of the Duke of Aosta), already driven back ‘upon 
the Lower Piave, would be in danger of having its left flank turned. Thus 
the battle, which the Austrians had lost upon their right wing on the 
Brenta, might be re-won upon their center on the Montello and upon their 
left wing on the Lower Piave. 

But, on the other hand, this center and this left wing were in the unfa- 
vorable position of fighting with their backs to the Piave. All their rein- 
forcements and all; their supplies had to come across the river. At this 
moment terrific rainstorms swelled the stream. The Austrians had thrown 
three bridges across the river; the one highest up the stream was washed 
away and the two below it were broken by its debris. The engineers tried 
in vain to repair them under the fire of the Italian guns. The Austrians 
made a desperate attempt to gain ground and drive the Italian batteries 
out of range of the river. They failed. Then, on the night of the 22d-23¢ 
they carried out a fighting retreat and recrossed to the eastern bank of the 
Piave. They only kept some bridge-heads on its lower reaches, in the 
hope of launching new attacks from there at a later date. But. these 
bridge-heads also were recaptured by the Italians, who thus made the safety 
of their right wing absolutely secure. 

This battle is. likely to stand out in: history as an example of tha 
mediocrity of command of which the Austrians have given so many proofs, 
Attack upon too wide a front, lack of lateral communication between the 
different parts of the army, diffusion of effort, giving battle with back toa 
river, employment of only a part of the forces available, all the classic 
blunders that a general can commit were committed by the generals of the 
Emperor Charles, under the eyes of their sovereign. ri 

What the consequences of this operation may be to the progress of the 
war as a whole, it is not easy to say. It is unlikely that the Austrian Army 
will soon be in a condition to renew its effort. Moreover, its present 
position, upon a concave arc with poor communications, permits of its 
being kept under observation by inferior forces. The Italian Army, with 
its reserves massed in the plain and able to be moved easily and by short 
roads, has an advantage over its adversary which can be construed if 
economy of man-power. That, at least; is the inference which analogous, 
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situations throughout all history permit us to draw. Nevertheless, the 
Austrian Army is fiot destroyed. One-half of its divisions in Italy has 
not been engaged. What is more, according to the latest information it 
was keeping a mass of some tett divisions in Tyrol, able to move with 
equal ease to either the French or the Italian front. It would be pre- 
mature, therefore, to draw any conclusion. 

Thus we may state it as a fact that in the campaign which opened on 
the first day of spring the enemy has failed to accomplish his original 
strategical plans and also those which he endeavored to substitute for 
them afterwards, in themselves evidence of his growing embarrassment. 
Nevertheless, it is undeniable that he has gained a great deal of ground, 
taken a large number of prisoners, and won some important successes. He 
owes these successes to a new method of tactics which it behoves us 
now to examine. 

During the course of this war new methods of tactics have been invented 
on several occasions. In 1915 the Allies conceived the idea of the battle of 
assault, with unlimited objective, intended to swamp the enemy line, the 
attacking waves passing between the central points of resistance. In 
1916, on the contrary, the idea was the battle with limited objectives, con- 
sisting of a series of advances upon points previously pulverized by the 
artillery. It was no longer a matter of penetration, but of compelling the 
‘enemy to submit to pulverization, division by division, upon a selected 
ground. The battle of the Somme was of this type. In 1917 the Germans 
reverted to the battle of penetration, but they had perfected the tactical 
method of achieving the penetration. They tested the new system in-the 
beginning of September, 1917, at Riga, under the control of General von 
Hutier, and again two months later at Caporetto, under the control. of 


_ General Otto von Below. When the theory had thus heen tested they 


sent these two generals to France with two new armies, the X VIIIth and 
ee XVIth, and they tried it on a large scale on March 21, 1918, on the 
omtne, 

Every one knows in what the method consists. Care is taken not to 
alarm the enemy by a preliminary massing of troops. These are brought 
to the scene of action at the appointed day by a series of night marches, 
carefully concealed. A short, but exceedingly violent, bombardment opens 
the road to them. They do not hesitate to cross a no man’s land of con- 
siderable width. (At Verdun, in 1916, the Germans attacked from more 
than a thousand yards from the French, without any parallels.) The head 
of the columns is formed of picked elements armed with light machine 
guns and light minenwerfer. Gaps are thus made, as if by hard points, 


over a limited area, through which columns immediately diverge, attempt- 


ing to reach and envelop the defenders of the adjoining sectors. The 
units have great independence of action and maneuver as circumstances 
require. Rockets, indicating a weak spot in the enemy’s position, imme- 
diately bring the next columns to that point. The artillery follows close 
on the heels of the infantry. And so the whole army, by an intricate and 
intelligent operation, filters into the enemy position, turns all resistance, 
and advances without a check. Even in actions of secondary magnitude 
the advance should extend beyond the positions of the enemy’s heavy guns, 
more than five miles, that is to say. In actions of the first magnitude the 
advance has penetrated more than thirty-seven miles in France and more 
than sixty in Italy. 

To this new method of tactics a new parry had‘to be opposed, and the 
whole problem of the future can be stated in the question: Has that parry 
been devised? It must be understood by every one that we are compelled 
to speak with the utmost reserve, and that anything like complete treat- 
ment of the question would be most inopportune at present. Here, how- 
ever, are a few facts. 
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Use of Reserves.—In the first place, when the enemy has begun his 
process of rapid infiltration into and penetration of conquered position 
it becomes exceedingly difficult to stop him. Where shall the reseryes 
that are being sent against him be deployed? It is not known where 
he is, and the reserves are overrun before they have taken up their battle 
formation. That is exactly what happened upon the Lys for several days. 
The same thing occurred between the Aisne and the Marne. When the 
first positions have once been lost a considerable advance by the enem 
must be expected. It is the exact antithesis of what happened in 4 
when, after having captured the enemy’s first positions, one was almost 
sure of being brought to a halt immediately afterwards. On September 
12, 1916, at Bouchavesnes, only one German trench, called Government 
Trench, remained before the French. When they tried to carry it on the 
following morning, they found that the whole terrain had been put into 
defensive condition during the night and they were unable to advance, 
Lines were coming into being behind the captured lines. So at that time 
it was reasonable to think that an assailant could be checked step by step. 
It is not the same in the battles of to-day. Now it is essential that the 
offensive should be crushed before it has had its initial success; other- 
wise it becomes very difficult to contain it. The old French doctrine, based 
upon the idea of security, recovers its full validity. 

Now, although the enemy does not assemble his troops beforehand, and 
although while they are approaching the battlefield in silence and by night 
marches they are comparatively invulnerable, the moment, nevertheless, 
arrives when they must forsake the road to take up their battle formations, 
Close to the front line there are natural places d’armes where they must 
assemble, lines of progress they must follow, narrow passes they must use, 
ditches and gullies they must cross. That is where the enemy is sure of 
being met with. That is where he must be struck, at the very first warning, 
met with the gun-fire of a counter-preparation which shall disorganize his 
attack before it has had time to develop. The counter-preparation of which 
such frequent mention has been made in the communiqués relating to the 
latest engagements, undoubtedly plays an important part in the new defen- 
sive tactics of the Allies. Another device, mentioned in German news- 
papers, appears to have given results: when crossing the last ditch that 
separated them from the French lines the columns of assault have been 
caught in an artificial fog in which they lost their direction and were 
thrown into confusion. This trick would appear to have been used on 
June 9, at the crossing of the Divette. Are there any other new methods 
of defensive tactics? I do not know. But what is beyond all question is 
that for the first time, instead of swamping the entire defensive line, the 
German attack advanced only at a few points. On the left, one division 
succeeded in penetrating the first day as far as the southern slope of the 
massif of Lassigny to the farm of La Cruse; in the center a Hessian 
division penetrated the length of the Matz to within sight of the Aronde. 
But between the two a division of the guards made a much smaller 
advance, and on the right of the Hessians the progress made was so inade- 
quate that their flank was exposed. 

The enemy attack being thus cut up, the defensive counter-attack is 
developed. In the Noyon-Montdidier battle it was delivered on June II, 
the third day after the attack. Foch delivered his return thrust in the 
right flank of the enemy, on the plateau of Miry, with complete success. 
This flank thrust is what French soldiers colloquially term “the dig in the 
ribs.” By a clever stroke Foch prevented the German center from prose- 
cuting its success. An operation started by the enemy left wing on the 
12th, which should have been made in convergence with the advance of the 
right wing, was obliged to develop separately and resulted in failure. The 
entire German maneuver was broken up. This return thrust in the flank, 
of course, is no new thing, but General Foch employed it with consummate 
mastery. Previously, on May 27, he had thrown his reserves in the same 
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fashion upon the right flank of the enemy marching southwards to the 
Marne, and compelled him to change his front westward. 

To sum up, the Germans’ strategical plans were attended and served by 
a new method of tactics, which had been experimented with in Russia and 
in Italy. On three occasions this method effected a break through over a 
wide front, on March 21, April 9, and May 27. On the fourth oc- 
casion it resulted in merely partial advances, in the formation of bays 
in the line instead of a general submergence. On the fifth occasion, in 
Italy, on June 15, its result was much the same. In these two last acses 
it ended in failure. It is difficult to predict that it will never succeed again, 
but its measure has been taken. Henceforward it will be possible to parry 
the blow, and we must hope that it will be parried. 

Playing the Cards.—We have the greater ground for hope because, in 
the course of these three months’ offensive, the enemy has appreciably ex- 
hausted himself. He had 219 divisions in France, but a score ef these were 
of such poor quality that they could take no part in a grand offensive. Let 
us assume that Ludendorff has rather more than 190 divisions to play 
with, these, also, of very uneven quality. Up to the present he has 
employed rather less than 170. That is to say, that of his divisions which, 
if not good, were, at least, passable, only a score remain intact in his 
hand. We may further suppose that these are not the best. 

To understand what follows, think of the divisions as the cards which a 

mbler holds in his hand. Only his cards are not played once for all. 

t the end of a certain time he can pick them up and deal them again; but 
on each occasion they lose one or two points of their original value. 
Ludendorff, then, had 190 fresh divisions to deal with. He threw rmore 
than 110 of them into the battle of the Somme, a number large enough 
to justify all that we have said about the preponderating importance of that 
battle. Into the other battles he has‘thrown a number of new cards, which, 
compared with the trumps wasted before Amiens, is extremely small. If 
he employed 40 new divisions upon the Lys he put no more than 12 into 
the battle of the Aisne, and only three into the battle of June 9 between 
Noyon and Montdidier. Thus he has become more and more miserly in 
his use of divisions not previously engaged, jealously preserving to these 
last few days, as we have said already, the last score. 

Since he was reluctant to employ fresh divisions he was obliged to pick 


. up the cards he had played already and use divisions which had been in 


action already since March 21. The proportion naturally grew from battle 
to battle as that of the fresh troops decreased: less than a dozen on the 
Lys and three times more on the Aisne. At last, in the battle of June 9, 
the proportion of troops that had been engaged previously to fresh 
divisions was as five to one. 

Thus we reach the total of a force engaged equal to 229 engaged 
divisions. But even this is not all; on each field of battle the same 
division has appeared two and three times. So that we can say that by 
this method of turning over again Ludendorff has employed in battle in 
France since the beginning of the spring a number of divisions much 
greater than that of the divisions which make up the German Army. 
Naturally, I cannot give the latest figures. But since March 20, of about 
150 divisions which took part in the battles of the Somme and the Lys 
nearly half had returned twice to the firing-line, and nearly a seventh had 
come back three times. So that for 150 different divisions engaged there 
is'in reality more than 260 engagements of divisions. And subsequent to 
that the battles of May 27 and June 9 have appreciably increased the 
German wastage. 

It would be immensely interesting to compare these figures with the 
number of divisions engaged by the Allies. With regard to this, of 
course, I can only give the figures published by the Germans, which there is 
consequently no reason for withholding. On June 21 the German news- 
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papers published a note stating the total number of divisions employed 
by the Allies in the different battles of 1918. The figures were: In the 
battle of the Somme, 75 of infantry and 6 of cavalry, that is a fourth less 
than the enemy; on the Lys, 36 of infantry and 2 of cavalry, again g 
fourth less than the enemy; in the battles of the Aisne, on the contrary, 
there was a slight superiority in the number of troops engaged on our 
side; in the Noyon-Montdidier battle on June 9 we had two less than 
the enemy. Of the total of 189 infantry divisions belonging to the British 
and French, 177 had been engaged up to about the middle of June. An 
important article in the Frankfort Gazette, on June 16, arrives at the 
same conclusion. Of the 190 divisions, or thereabouts, at the disposal of 
Foch, that article said, he has about twenty left which have not been in 
action. 

If the German divisions of poor quality are eliminated approximately 
the same total is reached on both sides: 190 divisions, of which about a 
score are still quite fresh. But our calculation has shown that the German 
divisions have, undoubtedly, been engaged more frequently. Yet, let us 
suppose that the losses upon both sides are equal. It is obvious that the 
contribution of the Americans, of which no account has been taken yet, 
goes exclusively to turn the balance in favor of the Allies. ‘ 

The Sum of Results——What, in conclusion, are the actual facts of the 
situation ? 

1. The enemy attempted on March 21 an operatior on the Frango- 
British point of junction. This operation ended in failure on the 28th and 
has not been resumed. ; 

2. The enemy, probably with the intention of weakening the Franco- 
British junction in the center, then delivered heavy blows upon the two 
flanks; on the left wing on April 9 (the battle of the Lys), and on the right 
wing on May 27 (the battle of the Aisne). 

3. Whatever may have been said about it, the successes obtained by the 
Germans in these battles were not due to numerical superiority, but to 
the superiority of their tactical method. In the battle of the Aisne a single 
German division, the first division of the guard, was engaged in the course 
of three days with seven successive French divisions: On the first day, 
with the 22d division on the Ailette and then with the 157th to the south 
of the Aisne; on the second day with the 39th; on the third day with the 
152d, the Ist and the 43d, and in the evening with the 4th. Again, in 
the battle of June 9, one German division, marching from Orvillers on 
Lataule, was engaged with three French divisions. ' 

4. This German method of tactics, which seemed to be invincible, sub- 
sequently failed on two occasions: once in an attack upon the Oise on © 
June 0, and once in Italy, in an attack made by Austrian troops on June 15. 

5. Since then the. Germans have remained stationary, harassed since 
June 28 by local attacks delivered by the Allies and holding some fifty 
fresh divisions in reserve in the rear without making up their mind to 
attack. The delay is all the more surprising because in the interval the 
British armies had time to effect their readjustment and the American 
Army to come into being. “A period of pause,” says General Foch, in 
The Conduct of War (p. 222), “means giving the enemy the chance to 
recover from the first blow and to appeal from the first judgment given by 
arms to a new decision independent of the former one.” It is for that 
appeal from the judgment of Mars, lodged by the Allies at the tribunal 
of victory, that we are waiting to-day—ZLand and Water, 25/7. 


Ten Santo Dominco Banpits ARE KiLLep By U. S. MArtnes.—Secretary 
Daniels authorizes the following: 

Dispatches received from Santo Domingo state that a detachment of 
United States Marines, Capt. Charles F. Merkel, commanding, encountered 
bandits led by Racomon Quiara, near Vicentillo Province. A corporal, one 
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Dominican Guardia officer and one enlisted man were slightly wounded. 
Ten bandits were killed and several wounded. The bandits, who are 
Dominicans and Haitians, split up into small bands. 

Bandits, led by Natara, attacked Colonia Digola Compania, near Sante Fé 
Province of Macoria, and wrecked stores. Natara was wounded by a local 
police officer, who was wounded and died. The bandits left, but later were 
reinforced. ; 

Encounter at Magarin.—On July 23 our troops encountered bandits at 
Magarin, Province of Seibo, killed and wounded several and captured 50 
horses. There were no casualties in our forces. 

-A detachment of marines at Gato, Province of Seibo, were attacked by 
30 bandits.. A sentry was slightly wounded. The bandits lost four killed.— 
Official Bulletin, 30/7. 


Reach MurMANSK, WHERE ENTENTE TROOPS ARE IN CONTROL.—With 
starvation staring the people of Petrograd and Moscow in the face and 
with the Czecho-Slovak successes and the counter-revolutionary movement 
constantly growing, Trotsky and Lenine feel the ground slipping from 
under their feet. The dispatches in the last 24 hours show unmistakably 
the terror that is gropping the Bolsheviki leaders and the peril their régime 
is in. They have issued a frantic appeal to the populace for further support. 

Business men in Moscow, ostensibly favoring the Bolsheviki movement, 
now say they await only the appearance of a force which promises strength 
enough to cause the overthrow of the Trotsky-Lenine group, when they 
will gladly join it. 

The Allied embassies, last reported at Kandalaska, are now at Murmansk, 
according to a despatch from the American Ambassador, Mr. Francis. 
Americans and British are in control of. the Murmansk coast. 

As an outcome of the assassination of Field Marshal von Eichhorn in 
Kieff, Germany is contemplating breaking off diplomatic relations with the 
Ukraine. 

Despatches from Washington last night announced that American troops 
had landed in Vladivostok, but Mr, Frank Polk, Assistant Secretary. of 
State, said ic was possible some Japanese contingents have landed, but there 
are no Americans.—-N. Y. Herald, 2/8. 


GENERAL 


Care In AppressinG Lettrrs To MEN IN Navy Urcep By Mr. DANIELS IN 
AnnouncinG Rutes.—Secretary Daniels authorizes the following: 

Handling mail for the nearly 45,000 naval officers and men in European 
service who are on more than 250 vessels, operating in the area extending 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, is one of the vital problems the 
navy has had to solve since our advent in the world war. Delays that were 
unavoidable in the early days of the war have been gradually overcome, 
and now letters reach their destination as speedily as there are ships to 
carry them, provided the system adopted is lived up to by the writers. 

Most of the delays that occur now are due to illegible or incomplete 
addresses. The address of every officer or enlisted man in the naval forces 
in Europe is his ship base, base hospital, or air station, care Postmaster, 
New York. Therefore, to insure speedy delivery, all letters should be 
addressed in this way. By following a few simple rules the men and their 
correspondents can aid very materially in still further improving the service. 

Rules to be Followed—These rules are: 

1. When the station of the person addressed is known, the following is 
the proper method of addressing letters: 

John Charles Doe, Seaman, 
Second Class, U. S. Navy, 
U. S. S. Wadsworth, 
Care Postmaster, New York. 
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Or— 
John Charles Doe, Coxswain, 
U. S. Naval Reserve Force, 
U. S. Air Station, Bristol, 
6 Care Postmaster, New York. 
r-— 


John Charles Doe, Machinist’s Mate, 
Second Class, 
U. S. Naval Base 8, 
Care Postmaster, New York. 
(In case of naval bases, only the number, not the name, should be given.) 
2. When the ship or station is not known, address the envelope as follows: 
John Charles Doe, Seaman, 
Second Class, U. S. Navy, 
U. S. Naval Headquarters, London, 
Care Postmaster, New York. 

3. Write the name out in full, even the middle name; do not use the 
initials. If your writing is not easily read, PRINT it. Put nothing in the 
address that is not shown above. 

Mail-Service Efforts Unrelaxing—The present efficiency of the navy’s 
mail service is due not only to the efforts of Vice Admiral Sims and the 
naval officials who have devoted so much effort to eliminate delays, but to 
the efficient organization of the New York post office and to the cooperation 
given in London. For the past 50 years, C. J. Petherick has been the United 
States dispatch agent in London, and he has had an important part in the 
speeding up of the sailors’ mail. 

One of the main difficulties met with was the frequent transfer of men 
from one station or ship to another. With the usual demands that war 
makes and the constantly increasing personnel of the navy, shifts were 
numerous, and it was hard to keep track of the individual. This was over- 
come by the establishment of a card index at the United States naval head- 
quarters in London, where every American sailor in European waters is 
listed. Every effort is made to keep this record up to date. 

Use of the full name in addressing letters is necessitated by the sur- 
prisingly large number of men among the 40,000 who have the same names 
and even the same initials. In the card index, for instance, there are 
numerous “ Robert Smiths ” and “ Thomas Browns” and it is very apparent 
that a letter merely addressed to “ Robert Smith” is likely to take a com- 
plicated journey and pass through many hands before it reaches the right 
person.—Official Bulletin, 7/8. 
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DIPLOMATIC NOTES 


From JULY 20 TO AUGUST 20 
PREPARED BY 


Atian Westcott, Pu. D., Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy 
ALLIED ACTION IN SIBERIA 


Following prolonged discussion between the United States and Japan, 
complete agreement was finally reached, according to a Washington an- 
nouncement of August 2. General Otani, 63 years of age and a veteran 
of the Chinese and Russian Wars, was selected by Japan to command her 
troops, and by virtue of rank took command of the Allied expeditionary 
forces. Major General William S. Graves was appointed to command the 
American contingent, which it was understood would not at first consist 
of more than 10,000 men, the nucleus of which would be two regular 
regiments in the Philippines. The arrival of American forces in Vladi- 
vostok was reported on August 15. 


Unrrep States’ Poticy.—On August 3, following conferences with Presi- 
dent Wilson and Count Ishii, Acting Secretary of State Polk issued an 
official statement of the Russian policy of the United States, in substance 
as follows: : 

The State Department’s public explanation of the American-Japanese 
action in Siberia emphasizes our government’s firm conviction that military 
intervention in Russia on such a scale as has been suggested “ would be 
more likely to add to the present bad confusion there than to cure it, and 
would injure Russia rather than help her out of her distresses. Our govern- 
ment feels that even if such intervention hurt Germany it would be likely 
“to turn out to be merely a method of making use of Russia than to be a 
method of serving her.” For “her people, if they profited by it at all, 
could not profit by it in time to deliver them from their present desperate 
difficulties, and their substance would, meantime, be used to maintain 
foreign armies, not to reconstitute their own or feed their own men, women, 
and children.” Furthermore, since we are determined to win the war on 
the Western Front, it would be unwise to divide our forces. Under the 
present circumstances, therefore, it is the administration’s view that— 

“Military action is admissible in Russia now only to render such protec- 
tion and help as are possible to the Czecho-Slovaks against the armed 
Austrian and German prisoners who are attacking them, and to steady 
efforts at self-government or self-defence, in which the Russians them- 
selves may be willing to accept assistance. 

“Whether from Vladivostok or from Murmansk and Archangel, the only 
present object for which American troops will be employed will be to guard 
military stores which may subsequently be needed by Russian forces and 
to render such aid as may be acceptable to the Russians in the organization 
of their own self-defence. 

“With such objects in view, the government of the United States is now 
cooperating with the governments of France and Great Britain in the 
neighborhood of Murmansk and Archangel. The United States and Japan 
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are the only powers which are just now in a position to act in Siberia in 
sufficient force to accomplish even such modest objects as those that have 
been outlined. 

“The government of the United States has therefore proposed to the 
government of Japan that each of the two governments send a force of a 
few thousand men to Vladivostok with the purpose of cooperating as a 
single force in the occupation of Vladivostok and in safeguarding, so far as 
it may, the country to the rear of the westward moving Czecho-Slovaks, 
and the Japanese Government has consented. 

“In taking this action the government of the United States wishes to 
announce to the people of Russia in the most public and solemn manner 
that it contemplates no interference with the political sovereignty of Russia, 
no intervention in her internal affairs—not even in the local affairs of the 
limited areas which her military force may be obliged to occupy—and no 
impairment of her territorial integrity either now or hereafter, but that 
what we are about to do has as its single and only object the rendering of 
such aid as shall be acceptable to the Russian people themselves in their 
endeavors to regain control of their own affairs, their own territory, and 
their own destiny. .... 

“Tt is also the hope and purpose of the government of the United States 
to take advantage of the earliest opportunity to send to Siberia a com- 
mission of merchants, agricultural experts, labor advisers, and Red Cross 
representatives, and agents of the Young Men’s Christian. Association 
accustomed to organizing the best methods of spreading useful information 
and rendering educational help of a modest kind, in order in some syste- 
matic way to relieve the immediate economic necessities of the people there 
in every way for which an opportunity may open. The execution of this 
plan will follow and will not be permitted to embarrass the military assist- 
ance rendered to the Czecho-Slovaks.”—Literary Digest, 17/8. 


Japan’s STATEMENT.—Japan on August 2 issued the following explana- 
tion of her purpose in sending forces into Siberia: 

“In adopting this course the Japanese Government remain constant in 
their desire to promote relations of enduring friendship, and they reaffirm 
their avowed policy of respecting the territorial integrity of Russia, and of 
abstaining from an interference in her internal policies. They further 
declare that upon the realization of the objects above indicated, they will 
immediately withdraw all Japariese troops from Russian territory and will 


leave wholly unimpaired the sovereignty of Russia in all its phases, whether 
political or military.” 


SrBeRIAN Factions To CooPperRATE.—A statement was issued by the Russian 
Embassy in Washington on August 5 to the effect that political factions in 
Siberia had consolidated, and that the so-called “Siberian Temporary 
Government at Vladivostok would cooperate with the Czecho-Slovaks and 
the Allies in reestablishing a firm government in Russia. General Horvath, 
who had proclaimed himself dictator in Siberia, visited Vladivostok and 
was evidently anxious for Allied support and willing to negotiate with the 
Vladivostok government. 


Tue Muuirary Sitvation.—Reports of August 12 stated that British 
troops had proceeded to the Usuri River front, north of Vladivostok, and 
that Japanese forces were also on the scene. A statement given to the press 
in Washington on August 3 described the military situation as follows: 


The Czecho-Slovaks hold in European Russia the Volga River for a 
stretch of some 200 miles, from Kazan on the north to a place a few miles 
south of Samara. Thus they are able to stop the transportation of grain 
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from southeastern Russia, the only fertile part of European Russia not yet 
controlled by the Germans. By their occupation of Samara and Orenburg 
they hold the Turkestan Railroad and prevent the exportation of cotton 
and grain from central Asia. 

They hold the Ural Mouhtains from Orenburg in the south to Ekaterin- 
burg on the north, thereby controlling also the Petrograd branch of the 
Siberian Railroad. This makes it impossible for the Germans to obtain 
platinum from the mines of the Urals, from which comes nearly all the 
existing supply of platinum. 

The Czecho-Slovaks hold absolutely a long stretch of the Siberian road 
from the mountains to Lake Baikal; this stretch runs through that part of 
Siberia which best resembles the prairies of western Canada, and supplied 
in the past the cities of northern Russia with flour, butter and cheese. 

The most immediate strategic problem of the Czecho-Slovaks is to clear 
that stretch of the Siberian Railroad extending from Lake Baikal to the 
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Tue CzecHo-SLovak TRAIL. 


Eastward along the Trans-Siberian Railroad came the Czecho-Slovak 
Army to find ships to take them to the Western Front. Less than 20,000 
reached Vladivostok. Others, held up by the Bolsheviki in and around 
Irkutsk, proceeded to take possession of the railroad between Lake Baikal 
and the Volga and of towns in the Volga region. Allied forces now hold 
the White Sea and Kola peninsula ports, and from Vladivostok will help 
the Czecho-Slovaks to secure uninterrupted communications across Siberia. 
—Literary Digest. 
junction of Nikolsk of German-Magyar forces, well armed and supported 
by the Bolsheviki..... 

At present the 15,000 that came first to Vladivostok are separated from the 
main body of the Czecho-Slovaks, and the first problem is to reestablish 
their contact. 


British at BAKU ON THE CasP1AN.—About the middle of August British 
troops were reported in Baku, the railroad terminus and oil-shipping base 
on the west coast of the Caspian Sea, and also in Turkestan on the east 
coast. This force may provide a rallying point for the Armenians, 
Georgians and Don Cossacks in this region. 
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THE ALLIES ON RUSSIA’S ARCTIC COAST 


ALLIED AmBassapors Leave Votocpa.—On July 25 the Allied diplomatic 
representatives who had remained at Vologda, north of Moscow, received 
an urgent message from M. Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist Foreign Minister, to 
come to Moscow, on the ground that Vologda was in danger of attack. 
Instead of so-doing, the diplomats proceeded to Archangel. Here the 
local Soviet, under orders from M. Trotzsky, refused them permission to 
remain. The ambassadors, with 60 refugees, then proceeded on July 28 
across the White Sea to Kandalaska and thence to Murmansk. Following 
the military occupation of Archangel, the Allied representatives on August 8 
returned to that port. 

The controversy preceding the departure of the envoys from Vologda is 
outlined in the following Associated Press despatch from Vologda: 


Vologda, July 25 (Associated Press).—The reason for American Am- 
bassador Francis and the other Allied diplomats leaving Vologda for Arch- 
angel to-day was their refusal to comply with insistent demands of the 
Bolshevist Foreign Office that they move to Moscow. The Bolsheviki said 
they wanted the diplomats to move because they believed Vologda soon 
would be the center of counter-revolutionary fighting. 

M. Tchitcherin, the Foreign Minister, telegraphed several times to Am- 
bassador Francis warning him that Vologda was not a safe place for the 
embassy. He also sent Carl Radek, Assistant Foreign Minister, to Vologda 
for a conference with the diplomats. 

Ambassador Francis and his colleagues expressed full confidence in the 
people of Vologda and declined to go to Moscow. The Soviet Government 
then refused to provide an engine for a special train to go to Archangel. 
Tchitcherin telegraphed that Archangel was not a fit place for the ambassa- 
dors in case of siege, but he was willing to grant the use of an engine only 
on condition that the Allied embassies leave Russia as soon as a ship could 
be provided for them. The Allied diplomats accepted the condition and 
started to-day for Archangel. 

In a final message to the Russian Foreign Minister, Ambassador Francis 
declared he had no desire to leave Russia unless forced to do so, and in any 
event his absence would be only temporary. The consuls of the Allied 
countries, he said, would remain in Russia. Tchitcherin said that the 
departure of the ambassadors would not in the slightest alter the relations 
of Soviet Russia, with the Allied countries, and assured the acting American 
Consul General, Mr. Poole, that there was no reason why the consuls and 
citizens of the Allied nations should not remain in Russia. He scouted 
the idea that the departure of the ambassadors was the forerunner of a 
rupture between the Soviet Government and the Allies. 

The final message sent to Tchitcherin by Ambassador Francis, as dean 
of the diplomatic corps, reviewed the correspondence that led to the decision 
of the ambassadors to go to Archangel and continued : 

“Your message expressing friendly feelings for the people I represent, 
and the desire on your part to maintain relations with them is appreciated, 
but you will permit me to say that your treatment of me as their repre- 
sentative does not accord with such expressions. While I have refrained 
from interfering in the internal affairs of Russia I have considered the 
Russian people were still our allies, and have more than once appealed to 
them to unite with us in resisting the common enemy; I have furthermore 
recommended to my government many times to send food to relieve the 
sufferings of the Russian people and to ship agticultural implements. 

“A wireless message sent from Washington on July 10 and received at 
Moscow was delivered to me after last midnight—July 24. It stated that 
no message had been received from me of later date than June 24, except 
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one sent through Archangel on July 7, advising of the killing of the German 
ambassador ; it furthermore stated the department had cabled me often and 
fully. I have received no cable from my government that was sent after 
July 3, except two wireless messages inquiring why they did not hear from 
me; 1 had cabled fully every day. 

“Moreover, the press of Vologda, and doubtless the entire press of 
Russia, has received an order to print nothing from any Allied ambassador 
or representative without first submitting the same to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Some journals in Vologda and some in Petrograd did print your 
first telegram, inviting and ordering the diplomatic corps to come to Mos- 
cow and our reply thereto; these were given to the press by myself and for 
the information of the Russian people, and because I thought secret 
diplomacy had been abolished in Russia. 

“Upon hearing that the press was forbidden to publish further corre- 
spondence concerning our removal to Moscow, the diplomatic corps decided 
to have printed in pamphlet form in Russian the entire correspondence on 
the subject, together with some excerpts from the stenographic report of 
an interview between your representative, Radek, and myself. These 
pamphlets have been ready for delivery for two days past, but we are 
informed that the Central Soviet Committee or the extraordinary revolu- 
tionary staff of Vologda has prohibited the delivery of the same to us.” 

Ambassador Francis then informed Tchitcherin that all the Allied am- 
bassadors were acting in harmony and shared the same views. He 
continued : 

“Your telegram states that Archangel is not a fit residence for ambassa- 
dors in the event of a ‘siege.’ Do you expect a German siege of Archangel ? 
Certainly you do not anticipate an allied siege of that city. 

“T can only repeat what I have said to you and to the Russian people 
many times, and that is the Allied ambassadors have nothing to fear from 
the Russian people with whom they consider themselves still in alliance 
against the common enemy. Speaking for myself, I have no desire or 
intention of leaving Russia unless forced to do so, and in such event my 
absence would be but temporary. I would not properly represent my gov- 
ernment or the sentiment of the American people if I should leave Russia 
at this time. 

“The Allie’ have never recognized the Brest-Litovsk peace, and it is 
becoming so burdensome to the Russian people that in my judgment the 
time is not far distant when they will turn upon Germany and the repulsion 
of the enemy from the Russian borders will demonstrate what I have 
continuously believed, and that is that the national spirit of great Russia 
is not dead, but has only been sleeping.” 


ALLIED OccUPATION OF ARCHANGEL.~—Allied troops, including a small 
force from a United States cruiser, landed at Archangel on August 2 and 
occupied the town with but slight resistance from a small body of Bolsheviki. 
This consisted of about 8000 men, including 900 Germans, 5000 workmen, 
1500 armed Maxillists, and 400 Laps. The Allies afterward pushed south 
along the railway and on August 15 were reported 100 miles on the road to 
Vologda and welcomed by the civilian population. 


‘ 


Pro-Atty GovERNMENT ORGANIZED.—A government of the “country of 
the north” was organized at Archangel and issued a proclamation appear- 
ing in the press on August 8 which declared the Bolsheviki power ended. 
The proclamation read in part as follows: 


By this proclamation we inform the inhabitants that from to-day the 
power of government is confided to the supreme direction of the govern- 
ment of the country of the north, which is composed of members of the 
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Constituent Assembly and representatives of the Zemstvos of this district, 
which considers itself as the supreme authority from now on to hand over 
power immediately after Russia has chosen her government and as soon 
as there is a possibility of freely communicating with her. ; 

The aim of the government is, first, the regeneration of Russia, the 
resumption of relations between Russia and other governments and the 
organization of local power with the government of the north. 

The defence of the region of the north and the whole nation against all 
territorial violation by Germany, Finland and other enemies is the second 
aim of the government. 

Third, it seeks a reunion with Russia of the peoples who have been taken 
from her. 

Fourth, it seeks the reestablishment of the two organs of the people, 
namely, the Constituent Assembly, Municipal Dumas and Zemstvos. 

Fifth, it seeks the reestablishment of legal order by the expression of the 
will of the citizens and the reestablishment of political and religious liberty, 

Sixth, it seeks the security of the rights of agricultural workers. 

Seventh, it seeks the defence of the interests of labor in accordance with 
the political and economic interests of the north and the rest of Russia. 

Eighth, it will strive for suppression of famine. 

The government will not fail to publish regulations for the application 
of the foregoing program. The government relies upon the support of the 
whole population, which is dear to it, and hopes to realize the program with 
the help of the Allies. 

The government counts upon the Russian, American and British peoples 
as well as those of other nations for aid in combating famine and 
ameliorating the financial situation. It is recognized that the intervention 
of the Allies in the interior affairs of Russia is not directed against the 
interests of the people, and that the people will welcome the Allied troops 
who have come to fight against the common enemy. 

The government, in making the present declaration, calls upon the people 
to preserve calm and order. 


BOLSHEVIKI THREATEN WAR ON ALLIES 


A series of despatches received on August 14 in Washington from 
De Witt C. Poole, Jr., U. S. Consul General at Moscow, revealed the rela- 
tions existing between the Allied representatives and the tottering govern- 
ment at Moscow. The consuls general of Great Britain and France had 
been arrested, together with a large number of civilians, as a measure of 
retaliation for the landing at Archangel, but were afterward released. At 
last reports, Consul General Poole was still in Moscow. 


It was on July 29, Mr. Poole’s dispatches say, that Lenine declared, 
repeatedly before an official gathering of the Soviet that a state of war 
existed between the Russian republic and the Allied powers. The Allied 
consular body asked Foreign Minister Tchitcherin for an explanation. He 
told the consuls that the declaration should not be taken literally.. What 
Lenine meant, he said, was that a state of defence rather than a state of 
war existed. The government desired to continue its relations with the 
Entente. The consuls called for a public announcement to that effect. 
Tchitcherin’s response was unsatisfactory. 

The arrests of' British and French citizens in Moscow brought a protest 
from the Allied consuls, and assurances were received from the Bolshevist 
authorities that Allied persons having diplomatic or official status would 
not be molested. Tchitcherin explained that the civilians had been arrested 
as hostages, because Great Britain and France had attacked Archangel. 

Consut Poole told Tchitcherin that the peoples of the Allied nations would 
not be intimidated and that such practices would only result in the Allies 
holding members of the Soviet Government personally responsible. 
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The consuls had asked for safe conducts and were preparing for de- 
parture from Moscow, probably by way of Petrograd and Stockholm. The 
German Embassy had recommended that the safe conducts be granted. 

Secretaries and other officers of the Allied embassies at Vologda, from 
which their ambassadors departed on account of Bolshevist threats, were 
still in that city on August 6, the date of Mr. Poole’s last message. 

The American Minister to Sweden has reported to the Department of 
State that he had been informed by the Swedish Foreign Office that on 
August 5 the Swedish Consul General at Moscow took temporary charge of 
American as well as English and Japanese interests—N. Y. Times, 15/8. 


In a letter dated August 6, addressed to Mr. Poole, Foreign Minister 
Tchitcherin declared that “our people are still at peace with yours” and 
offered him the facilities of the wireless to communicate with his govern- 
ment. In the letter the minister complained at length of the Anglo-French 
operations, and the opening of hostilities without a declaration of war. 
The letter concludes: 

Precisely at this moment we say to these countries whose armies proceed 
with open violence against us, and we call out to their peoples: “ Peace-be 
to the homes of the poor.” 

As you stated to us that your. nation does not propose to destroy the 
Soviets, we ask you now if you cannot tell us plainly what Great Britain 
wants with us. Is Great Britain’s aim to destroy the most popular govern- 
ment the world has ever seen, namely, the councils of the poor and the 
peasants? Is her aim a counter-revolution? 

In view of the acts referred to by me, I must assume that that is true. 
We must believe that her intention is to reestablish the worst tyranny in 
the world, namely, the hated czarism. Or does she contemplate seizing any 
specific town or territory she can name? . 

Remembering your kindness, I hope you will help us to elucidate these 
problems.—N. Y. Times, 13/10. 


RED LEADERS FLEE TO KRONSTADT 


. According to press despatches from Berlin received on August 12, 
Prémier Lenine and Leon Trotzsky, with their followers, fled from Moscow 
to the naval base of Kronstadt. At about the same time the Soviets placed 
the executive power in a triumvirate composed of Lenine, Trotzsky and 
Zinovieff, an associate of Lenine. 

The new German ambassador to Moscow, former Vice-Chancellor 
Helfferich, left Berlin for Moscow on July 25, accompanied by a battalion 
of German troops. Before the flight of the Soviet Government from 
Moscow, Dr. Helfferich removed the embassy for safety to Pskov, 50 miles 
from Riga, within easy reach of the German troops and fleet. 

According to reports of August 17, the Germans had seized Kronstadt, 
which in any case was completely open to German domination, and an 
advance on Petrograd was imminent. 


GREAT BRITAIN RECOGNIZES CZECHO-SLOVAKS 


On August 12 the British Government issued a proclamation recognizing 
the Czecho-Slovak nation, and the Czecho-Slovak National Council as the 


supreme authority of that nation. The proclamation read as follows: 


Since the beginning of the war the Czecho-Slovak nation has resisted th 
common enemy by every means in its power. : 
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The Czecho-Slovaks have constituted a considerable army, fighting on 
three different battlefields, and attempting in Russia and Siberia to arrest 
the Germanic invasion. In consideration of its efforts to achieve independ- 
ence, Great Britain regards the Czecho-Slovaks as an allied nation and 
recognizes the unity of the three Czecho-Slovak armies as an allied and 
belligerent army waging regular warfare against Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. 

Great Britain also recognizes the right of the Czecho-Slovak National 
Council! as the supreme organ of Czecho-Slovak national interests and as 
the present trustee of the future Czecho-Slovak Government to exercise 
supreme authority over this allied and belligerent army. 

Austria as a counter measure immediately declared the Czecho-Slovaks 


traitors, to be treated as such, and asserted further that the so-called 
Czecho-Slovak armies were made up only in small part of former citizens 
of Austria and Hungary. 


UKRAINE 


Fretp MarsHAL von EICHHORN ASSASSINATED.—Amsterdam, July 31— 
Field Marshal von Eichhorn, the German commander in the Ukraine, and 
his adjutant, Captain von Dressler, were mortally wounded yesterday by 
a bomb thrown at them while they were driving to their headquarters from 
the Casino in Kiev, and died last night. 

The news comes in an official announcement received here from the 
Ukrainian capital, which says that the bomb was thrown from a cab which 
drove close to the field marshal’s carriage. The assassin and the cab driver 
were arrested. The telegram adds that the crime criginated with the Social 
Revolutionists in Moscow. 

The assassin was a youth of 23. He declared at the inquiry held after 
the crime that he came from the province of Ryazan, adjacent to Moscow, 
on orders from a Communist Committee to kill the field marshal. He 
reached Kiev during the day yesterday. 

London, July 31—The Amsterdam correspondent of The Daily Express _ 
telegraphs: 

“The assassination of Field Marshal von Eichhorn, while causing wide- 
spread indignation in Germany, must have occasioned little surprise among 
those who knew what this most ruthless of all the Kaiser’s generals had 
done at Kiev to starve and plunder Ukraine for the benefit of Germany. 

“From the very beginning Eichhorn treated the Ukrainians as slaves, 
whose only reason for living was to see that Germany obtained enough 
food from the land. His first measure was to force the peasants under the 
most severe penalties to cultivate the land for the Germans’ benefit. His 
last was to fix a price for corn which would enable the Germans to obtain 
bread more cheaply, but which would absolutely ruin the Ukraine peasants 
and landowners. 

“ The climax was reached when he had two popular members of the first 
Ukraine Government arrested and sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment for plotting against Germany. The sentence of the German field 
tribunal last week caused general indignation. 

“Germany will see to it that Eichhorn’s murderer is punished at once, but 
the matter will certainly not rest there. German journalists who traveled 
through Ukraine recently all returned to Berlin sounding the note of 
warning that the Germans were more hated there than anywhere in the 
world. The fact that Eichhorn’s assassin is a Russian and not a Ukrainian 
is significant."—N. Y. Times, 1/10. 


FINLAND 
Finns To SeLect A Kinc.—Rumors were abroad at the end of July that 


Duke Adolph Friedrich of Mecklenburg-Schwerin had been offered and had 
accepted the throne of Finland. 
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Later despatches stated that the Constitutional Committee had reported 
favorably on the petition to regard Finland as a monarchy and proceed 
to the election of a king under an old law of 1772, regardless of the fact 
that for a hundred years, Finland had been a dependency of Russia and 
had since been declared a republic. The division between monarchical and 
republican sentiment in the country and in parliament is close, and is sure 
to be affected by the progress of the war. 


Finns Decorate KAISER WITH LiserTy Orper.—A deputation of Finns 
on August 4 gave the Kaiser the grand cross of the Order of Liberty. In 
his speech of acceptance the Kaiser referred to the Finns and Germans as 
fighting together in the cause of Finnish liberty and independence, and he 
expressed the hope that this independence would lay the foundation for a 
trustful and cordial relationship between “two progressive peoples strug- 
gling for their freedom.” 

Declaring that Germany’s world struggle had the effect of helping other 
peoples to burst their bonds and obtain freedom, the Emperor said: 

“By our deeds we succeeded, without much talking, in accomplishing 
what our enemies never tire of proclaiming as their aim, but which they 
never intend to realize, namely, the protection of small nations in their 
struggle for freedom.”—N. Y. Times, 6/8. 


GERMANY 


Tue Katser’s ANNIVERSARY PROCLAMATION.—The Kaiser’s proclamation 
to the army and navy on August I reads: 


“Serious years of war lie behind you. The German people, convinced 
of its just cause, resting on its hard sword and trusting in God’s gracious 
help, has, with its faithful allies, confronted a world of enemies. Your 
victorious fighting spirit carried the war in the first year into the enemy’s 
country and preserved the homeland from the horrors and devastation of 
war. 

“In the second and third years of the war you, by your destructive blows, 
broke the strength of the enemy in the east. Meanwhile, your comrades 
. the west offered a brave and victorious front to enormously superior 
orces. 

“As the fruit of these victories, the fourth year of the war has brought 
us peace in the east. In the west the enemy was heavily hit by the force 
of your assault. The battles won in recent months count among the highest 
deeds of fame in German history. 

“You are in the midst of the hardest struggle. The desperate efforts of 
the enemy will, as hitherto, be foiled by your bravery. Of that I am certain, 
and, with me, the entire fatherland.” 

Herr Fehrenbach, President of the Reichstag, in response to a con- 
gratulatory address made to him by the people of Freiburg, said: 

“T joyfully look forward to the time when I can offer the victorious 
Kaiser the thanks of the German nation. True, we are far from that yet, 
but we must not lose courage, even if some more hundreds of thousands 
of Americans come over. There is no doubt of final German victory.” 


ANoTHER GERMAN PEAcE FEELER.—Amsterdam, July 24.—Germany has 
made suggestions for a peace conference to the Spanish Government, says 
the Socialist newspaper Vorwarts of Berlin. 

The suggestions are: 

First—Germany wants no annexations or indemnities in the west. 

ond.—The peace treaties with Russia and Rumania may not be 
questioned. 
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Third.—The principle of self-determination of peoples has not been dis- 
cussed, but may be settled at the peace conference, where the fate of 
Belgium also is to be settled. 


“7 gg Bag Balkan question is to be settled around the conference 
table. 


Fifth—The freedom of the seas, the dismantling of Gibraltar and the 
Suez Canal and the right for Germany to use coaling stations. 

Sixth.—The colonial question is to be settled on the basis of the status 
quo (presumably, status quo ante bellum). 

The Vorwéarts considers this a very reasonable peace program. 


Picktnc Kincs ror SMALL States—A grand assemblage at German 
Imperial Headquarters was completed on August 15 by the arrival of the 
‘Emperor -Charles and his suite. Besides the two emperors, there were 
present the foreign ministers of both central empires, von Hintze and 
Burian, Helfferich, escaped from the tumult in Russia, Prince Hohenlohe, 
and Prince Radziwill from Warsaw. The business of the Imperial Con- 
ference was reported to be.a discussion of the Polish question, of Which 
there are a half-dozen solutions and as many rivals for the throne, as well 
as the choice of rulers for Lithuania and Finland. 

A despatch from The Hague on August 17 stated that Germany was 
willing to accede to the appointment of an Austrian archduke to the Polish 
throne, and that the Archduke Karl Stephen was suggested. 

Late in July Lithuania was reported to have selected as her ruler Duke 
William of Urach, a Wiirttemburger general, a choice which aroused Ger- 

‘ man opposition since it was made by the Lithuanian State Council without 
consulting the Imperial German Government. 1 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Austrian cabinet headed by Dr. von Seidler made its final exit on 
July 21, following the opening of the Reichsrath. Baron von Hussarek, who 
succeeded as premier, pledged “constitutional cooperation with Parlia- 
ment.” The House then passed the provisional budget for the . following 
six months by the close vote of 215 to 196, with a war credit of six billion 
kronen. The majority was composed of Christian Socialists, German 
nationals and radicals, Roumanians, Poles and some Italians. 

‘ Presenting his cabinet on July 29, the baron said in part: 
So long as our opponents take the standpoint of one-sided dictation 


there is nothing for us but to continue the war and carry it on so vigorously 
that it will be shortened. 

As in war, so in peace, Austria will not stand alone. Our alliance.with 
Germany is a real affair of the heart and will deepen under the influence 
of peace. There is nothing menacing in this alliance, the warlike contents 
of which were forced upon the Central Powers by their opponents and will 
cease as soon as they extend the hand of peace. 

Baron von Hussarek said that the dual monarchy could remain fully con- 
fident in. its army and alliances to obtain a good and honorable peace. 


Concessions To SMALL NaTIONALITIES RuMoRED.—London, August 16.— 
A plan has béen adopted for the formation of a league of Austro-Hungarian 
states, to be autonomous in dealing with home affairs, according to a Vienna 
dispatch quoting the Czech radical organ in the Austrian capital, 
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The Exchange Telegraph correspondent at Copenhagen transmits the dis- 
,as printed in the Berlin Vossische Zeitung. The quotation from the 
Czech organ reads: ; 

“Tt is learned from a reliable source that Premier Hussarek has reached 
an understanding with prominent representatives of all the Austrian parties 
for a complete revision of the Austrian Constitution. It is planned to form 
anumber of states that shall have home rule, including the German, Czech, 
Polish and South Slavonian states. These with Hungary, will form a 
league of Austro-Hungarian states.”—Baltimore Sun, 17/10. 


BALKAN STATES 


Turkey Restive—A report from London on July 29 stated that “ rela- 
tions between Germany and Turkey have been severed, according to direct 
information from Constantinople.” This story .received no trustworthy 
confirmation, though evidence is abundant of Turkey’s anxiety to get out 
of the war. It was stated that the Germans had demanded the cruiser 
Hamidich in compensation for the loss of the Breslau, and that she had 
departed for Sebastopol under the German flag. 


TurKEY AND BuLcariA Dispute ovER Dosrupya.—Amsterdam, July 30.— 
Trouble is admittedly brewing among the Central Powers, first between 
Germany and Austria over the Polish question, and also between Bulgaria 
and Turkey regarding the Dobrudja. Every possible solution of both ques- 
tions has been repeatedly discussed by the four governments, but no agree- 
ment is likely to be reached. 

No peaceful solution is in sight regarding the Turkish-Bulgarian Dobrudja 
and Adrianople difficulties. The feeling is rising high in both Sofia and 
Constantinople. The Turks are accusing the Bulgarians as being “the 
Germans of the Balkans,” while the Bulgarians are saying equally hasty 
things about the Turks. 

Zimmermann urges the Central Powers not to fight among themselves 
during the war, for otherwise “ what they have so far managed to gain will 
probably be lost.”—N. Y. Times. 31/7. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Lioyp GrorGE ON THE Procress or THE WAR.—On August 7, on the eve 
of the summer recess, Premier Lloyd George gave before the British House 
of Commons an admirably clear review of the work of the army and navy 
and the diplomatic situation. Referring first to the work of the navy, he 


spoke as follows: 

War in Defence of Right—When the British Empire decided to throw 
the whole weight of its might into the greatest war the world has ever 
witnessed, it did not do so because it believed that British soil was to be 
invaded or even threatened with invasion, but because of an outrage ‘upon 
international right, Had it not taken that decision the whole course of the 
war would have been different. The history of the world for generations 
to come would have taken a different course. I do not wish to exaggerate 
in the least the part which the British Empire has in the conflict, but a mere 
glance at the events of the last four years will show how great and how 
decisive its influence has been upon the turn of those events. 

When the war began we had the most powerful navy in the world. It 
Was as powerful as the three next navies of the world, and when units of 
command is taken into account it was more powerful than the three next 
Navies; but we had the smallest army of any great power in Europe. We 

da contract [later the Premier substituted the phrase “ obligations of 
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honor” as more accurate] with France that if she were wantonly attacked, 
the United Kingdom would come to her support. There was no compact 
as to what forces we should bring into the arena. In any discussion that 
ever took place in this country or outside there was no idea that we should 
ever be able to employ a greater force than six divisions. When there was 
a discussion in the House about the British expeditionary force the maxj- 
mum was the six-division limit. In whatever arrangement was come to I 
think history would say that we have more than kept faith. 

Work of the British Navy.—I should like to say one word about redeem- 
ing the pledge. I do so because there is real danger in the more minutely 
and constantly described events on land to overlook the part which the 
British Navy is playing in this conflict. There are two great struggles being 
carried on, one on land and one on sea. One is carried on almost before 
our eyes. Incidents are pictured from day to day by men who are engaged 
especially for the purpose of describing them. Every turn in events is 
portrayed, unlike the other struggle, that takes place on a vast wilderness 
of sea over hundreds of thousands of square miles, with no one to witness 
it or to describe it,except those who take part in the fierce struggle. 

It has been prolonged four years without a break. No darkness arrests 
it. No weather and no winter stops it. The navy goes into no winter 
quarters, the fight is going on without cease. 

I do not think that many realize that that is the decisive struggle of the 
war. Upon its issue the fate of the war depends. If the Allies are defeated 
the war would not be over until they are beaten. These Germans can 
never triumph, and in the main this momentous deciding struggle is carried 
on by the British Navy. There is a disposition even here to take the British 
Navy for granted, exactly as we took the sea for granted, and in this there 
is no real effort to understand the gigantic effort which is involved in con- 
structing, in strengthening, in increasing, in repairing, in supplying, in main- 
taining, and in manning that great machine. 

Navy of 8,000,000 Tons.—When the war started the British Navy had a 
tonnage of 2,500,000. It now has 8,000,000, including the auxiliary fleet. 
Every trade route of the world is controlled by its ships. Take the blockade 
alone. From Shetland to Greenland, from Greenalnd to Iceland, from Ice- 
land to the coast of Norway, the most savage waters in the world, always 
angry. For four years these seas have been incessantly patrolled by the 
British fleet, who have set up an impenetrable barrier. Elsewhere British 
shipping has been engaged in patrolling, mine laying, mine sweeping, escort- 
ing, chasing submarines over vast and trackless areas. They have destroyed 
at least 150 of these ocean submarine pests, more than half in the course of 
the last year. 

I will give you a figure which indicates the gigantic character of the work 
done by the British Navy. In the month of June alone ships of the British 
Navy steamed 8,000,000 miles. To this must be added the great efforts of 
the mercantile marine which has now become a branch of the British Navy. 
It faced the same dangers in caring for the Allies, as well as ourselves. 

Brought Most of the Americans.—Most of the American troops who have 
so gallantly acquitted themselves in France in the recent conflicts were 
carried on British ships. 

It is difficult to make those who do not understand ships comprehend 
what a gigantic effort it means to keep this immense machine going. There 
is rather a tendency to divide our efforts into two branches—men for the 
army, ships for the navy. I wonder how many people understand the 
number of men required to man and maintain the British Navy and the 
British mercantile marine. At least 1,500,000. Probably eight or nine 
hundred thousand were men.of military age. We have made every attempt 
to comb out when there was a great pressure, but we found that it was 
impossible to do so without letting the British fleet down. To let the 
British fleet down was to let the Allies down. 
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The Germans, during the last two years, have made two distinct attempts 
to force a decision, one on the sea, the other on land. They attempted the 
land offensive, because the sea offensive failed, but they knew that the sea 
offensive would be the more vital of the two. The land offensive might 
have been disastrous; the other, if it had succeeded, would have been final. 
If the submarines had succeeded, our army in France would have withered 
away, no Americans could have come over to assist us, ammunition could 
not havé been sent across, nor the necessary coal and material to enable 
France and Italy to manufacture munitions. France and England would 
have been starved. The war would have been over before that stage could 
have been reached. 

I am not minimizing the great assistance rendered by the great navies 
of America, France, Italy and Japan, but the British fleet is so incom- 
parably greater, and its operations are on a scale of so much greater 
magnitude, that I dwell specially on this in order that the mainstay of these 
special efforts should be realized. 

The American Naval Mission which came over here the other day saw 
a good deal of the efforts of the British Navy, and were immensely struck 
with the vastness of the work which was being done. They were specially 
anxious that steps should be taken to make known not merely here, but in 
America, the gigantic character of the task which is being undertaken. 

Unless the Allies had been completely triumphant from the outbreak of 
the war at sea, no effort on land would have saved us. The British fleet 
was mainly responsible for that complete triumph. Any destruction of 
our resources which would have impaired in the least this triumph, would 
have been ruinous to the cause of the Allies. 


The Premier then turned to the work of the army, pointing out that the 
downfall of Russia had enabled Germany to undertake an offensive which 
had caused the Allies some anxious moments, forcing Great Britain to 
increase her man power and to throw 268,000 men across the Channel in 
two weeks’ time and 355,000 in a month’s time. The aid of America and the 
adoption of central military control under General Foch had been instru- 
mental in changing the fortunes of the campaign. “ Militarily,” the Premier 
said, “they are past the height of their endeavors. At sea they know they 
have failed. 

Regarding the Allies’ Russian policy, he spoke as follows: 


The idea that we are behaving hostilely toward a great democratic gov- 
ernment has nothing in common with the facts of the case. There is no 
democratic government in Russia now. Whatever its professions it is a 
government by force, and our only policy was to deal with the de facto 
government, and that is not easy. We have not the slightest desire to 
interfere with the Russian people and we have certainly no intention of 
imposing upon them any particular government. That is a matter entirely 
for themselves, but when we see Germany imposing her authority on large 
tracts and exploiting or attempting to exploit them to the detriment of the 
Allies, against the will of the people, we feel at any rate that the Russian 
people ought to be free to decide for themselves. 

Recent events, violent as they are, demonstrate that they regard the 
Germans as marauders, and the Russian people is more and more seeking 
Allied assistance. We shall not hesitate to render every help in our power 
to liberate them from this cruel oppression. 

Defends Policy in Siberia-——The Czecho-Slovak movement is a very 
remarkable movement. The only desire of the Czecho-Slovak was to leap 
Russia and to come to the west to fight for the Allies. They asked us for 
ships, and we made arrangements to get ships to bring them away. I say 
this because I wish to make it clear that we are not exploiting the Czecho- 
Slovaks in order to interfere with Russian internal affairs. We took ships 
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away from very important and essential work elsewhere in order to seng 
them to Vladivostok. 

Acting undoubtedly under German duress, the Bolshevist Government 
refused to allow them to get to Archangel and Vladivostok. If the Czecho- 
Slovaks have now become the center of activities which are hostile to the 
Bolshevist Government in Russia the Bolshevist Government have them- 
selves to blame and no one else. The first thing they asked the Czecho- 
Slovaks to do was to disarm. They would have been lunatics if they had 
handed over their arms. You cannot blame the Czecho-Slovaks for getting 
assistance whenever and from wherever they could in order to save 
themselves. 

We are told that Siberia is Bolshevist. If that is so, why do not the 
Siberians support that government. They could not get a decent sized 
army, and so German and Austrian prisoners have been ordered to attack 
the Czecho-Slovaks and to prevent them getting to Vladivostok. 

I want to make that clear, because there has been some criticism of the 
action of the President of the United States in the decision he has taken in 
conjunction with Japan to send forces to Vladivostok in order to rescue 
the Czecho-Slovaks from the plight that they have been put into by the 
organization of German and Austrian prisoners of war. 

No Time for Peace—lI have only a few words to say about what has 
been said about peace. There are people who seem to consider any effort 
to make peace as in itself dishonorable and treason to their country. » That 
attitude must be steadfastly discouraged, but is this a moment—I put it to 
those who only want an honorable peace—when such a peace could be 
made? Why did we go into the war? Because the instinct and conscience 
of the British people told them that something, which is fundamental to 
human happiness and to human progress, was put in jeopardy by the great 
military power of Germany. That will remain indelible as long as the caste 
that made the war is in supreme command in Germany. Has there been 
any change in that respect? Let us take recent events, such as the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, when some German statesmen went in, I believe, with 
intention of negotiating a peace, which, according to their minds, would be 
fair. What happened? As soon as there was any indication that there 
was to be anything but a humiliating and drastic peace imposed upon 
Russia, the German high command swept aside Count von Hertling, von 
Kiihlmann, and Czernin, and imposed their own terms. The next step was 
the humiliating and enslaving peace imposed upon Rumania. The third 
test was what happened after Baron Kiihlmann’s speech in the Reichstag, 
in which he ventured to say things which I should have thought perfectly 
obvious to any one who had witnessed the course of the war from the 
point of view of the Germans. In a few days he was swept away. What 
did that mean? It meant that the people who made the war were still 
prosecuting their sinister aims. You cannot have peace as long as they are 
predominant in the councils of our chief enemy. 

Warns of Peace Trickery.—I believe in a league of nations, but whether 
a league of nations is going to be a success or not will depend upon the con- 
ditions under which it is set up. Some of us here have been members of 
representative assemblies for a generation. Every one knows that when 
any great decision is to be taken what determines it is not so much as what 
is said, as the fact that there is some power behind it, which takes a certain 
view and has the power to enforce that view. It is the electorate here. 

In any league of nations let us take care that it is not the sword. The 
same thing might conceivably happen to a league of nations unless you 
started under favorable conditions. You might enter it, the Germans not 
saying it in words, but saying in their action, “ We have invaded your lands, 
we have devastated them, we have trampled you under foot, you failed to 
drive us back, you made no impression upon our armies; they were abso- 
lutely intact when peace was declared; had it not been for eur economic 
difficulties you would never have won, and we will take great care next 
year that we shall not be short of rubber, corn and other essentials. 
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“Every time you came to a decision the Prussian sword would clank on 
the council table. What is the good of entering into a league of nations 
of that sort? We all want peace, but it must be a peace which is just. It 
must be a peace which is durable. We don’t want to put this generation or 
the next through the horrors of this war. To be durable, it must be just. 
It must be more, there must be a power behind it, a power that can enforce 
its decrees, and all who enter that conference must know that inside that 
league such a power does exist. And when you have demonstrated even 
to the enemy that such a power does exist, durable peace will then come, 
but no sooner.” 


Home Rute To BE PusHep THroucH.—Replying to an inquiry by John 
Dillon, the Irish Nationalist leader, concerning the government’s Irish 
policy, Edward Shortt, Secretary for Ireland, stated in the House of 
Commons on August 8 that he would be engaged during the recess on a 
Home Rule Bill, which would be likely to pass the House. Mr. Shortt 
further announced the government’s determination to seize 50,000 rifles 
said to be in the hands of Ulsterites. 

On June 25, Premier Lloyd George reaffirmed both the policy of home 
rule and of conscription, but stated that the volunteer system would first 
be tried. Irish leaders assert that the enforcement of conscription now, 
with or without home rule, will bring serious consequences. 


Lorp LANSDOWNE’sS SECOND PEACE AppEAL.—Peace discussions were again 
urged in a letter by Lord Lansdowne that was read at a conference of his 
supporters in London on July 31. After showing that the civilized world 
is being drained of its resources and dwelling on the tragic loss of life— 
which has been estimated at 7,000,000—and on the declining birth rate, Lord 
Lansdowne declared that the desire for peace is widespread, but that instead 
of searching for points of agreement, representatives of the belligerents 
had merely indulged in recriminations and controversies. He urged that 
the moment when the Allies are proving their ability to hold their own in 
the world-wide struggle is more opportune than any other for considering 
reasonable proposals.—N. Y. Nation, 10/8. 


THe SiruaTION In Arrica.—The significance of the British determination 
not to allow East Africa to revert to German hands is largely concerned 
with the Cape-to-Cairo Railway. It is now realized that Germany had laid 
plans for checkmating both the political and the commercial aims of the 
great transcontinental system, German maps of East Africa, drawn before 
the war, show several projected parallel railroad lines crossing the German 
territory from the coast, and stretching out their. tentacles to the Congo 
and beyond toward the Atlantic seaboard. These roads crossed at several 
points the proposed route of the Cape-to-Cairo line. Had they been com- 
pleted, they not only would have enabled Germany to control strategically 
the whole rival system extending north and south, but to extend her grip on 
the entire basin of the Congo; eventually she might even have essayed to 
conquer, as well, the Portuguese and French Atlantic colonies. 

Fortunately these contingencies are made remote by the events of the 
war. Germany no longer has a foothold in Africa. The course of the 
Cape-to-Cairo road lies entirely within territory controlled by the Allies. 
The war has not arrested the progress of construction, and each year some 
notable additions are made to the long line. 

_ It is not unlikely that the great road from end to end of Africa will figure 
in the peace councils. Eradication of Germany from participation in the 
undertaking, and from all opportunity of continuing active hostility toward 
it, clears the ground for an amicable program of joint effort among the 
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Allies, and assures a peaceful and generous development of Africa’s 
resources. Although Great Britain, France, Portugal, and Belgium are 
the only nations now concerned in building up means of communication jn 
Africa, there is, indeed, a strong probability that some degree of railway 
internationalization will result from peace-council endeavors to adjust the 
colonial claims of the belligerents. This would be a long stride in the 
direction of international control of Central Africa, between the Zambesj 
and the Sahara, as advocated by the British Labor Party, and by a growing 
number of publicists and statesmen in Great Britain and the Allied nations, 
—The Bellman. 


UNITED STATES 

Jomnt Attrep Note to Mexico on Oit Decrer.—Washington, August 15.— 
The United States and Great Britain have joined in diplomatic representa- 
tions to the Mexican Government against the oil land decrees of President 
Carranza, which, it is contended, amount practically to confiscation. 

Meanwhile, the American and English oil companies have united in an 
agreement to refuse to meet the terms of the decrees, which they contend 
would take the properties from them, and have agreed among themselves to 
depend upon their governments for protection of their interests. 

These two developments mark the progress of a situation in Mexico 
which is generally regarded as growing in its possibilities of embarrass- 
ment for the nations engaged in the war against Germany. Representatives 
of the American oil companies in support of their contention that Mexico's 
action is of advantage to Germany quote Manager Ballin of the Hamburg- 
American Line, who recently stated publicly that “after the war is over we 
are assured of extensive oil possessions overseas.” 

The Allies need this year 430,000,000 barrels of crude oil for which they 
depend entirely upon the United States. The United States can produce 
not over 315,000,000 barrels. The Mexican fields can supply 130,000,000 
barrels. All the oil in Mexico is owned by American and British companies. 
Under*the newest decree, Mexico attempts to make oil the property of the 
nation. Mexican petroleum then would become a nationally owned con- 
traband and as such might not be sold by a neutral country to a belligerent 
under international law. To endow petroleum with that character and 
prevent shipment of it to the Allies is said to be the purpose of German 
propaganda in Mexico.—N. Y. Times, 16/8. 


Loans To THE ALLIFs.—Loans to the Allies to the amount of $6,492,040,000 
had been made by the government of the United States up to the end of 
July. The treasury is advancing credit to the Allies at the rate of about 
$10,000,000 a day. The total disbursements for July reached the new high 
record of $1,608,282,000, including $1,259,000,000 for ordinary government 


war expenses and $343,000,000 in loans to the Allies —N. Y. Nation, 10/8 \ 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


ON 
SUBJECTS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


*The Naval Constructor,” 4th edition, enlarged, 1918. By George 
Simpson, M.I.N.A. Price, $5.00 net. (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company.) 


The title page states: “A Vade Mecum of Ship Design for Students, 
Naval Architects, Shipbuilders and Owners, Marine Superintendents, Engi- 
neers and Draughtsmen.” 

The book is a reference book for designers and draughtsmen engaged 
upon ship construction for the merchant service. The references to 
marine engineering are limited. 

Naval practices are referred to under: Riveting, Hinged Watertight 
Doors, High- and Low-Pressure Valves, Ventilation, and Guns Manu- 
factured by Elswick, Vickers, Vickers’ Sons and Maxim, Schneider, Krupp, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, U. S. Naval Gun Factory. 

The British and the United States rules for boats and life-saving appli- 
ances are given. 

The International and the U. S. Inland rules for lights to be carried by 
vessels are given. 

Among the useful tables are: Data for Fuel Oil, Speed Tables (one 
knot in so many minutes equals so many knots per hour), Unit Equivalents 
(heat, electrical, and mechanical), Foreign Weights and Measures with 
U. S. Equivalents, Cold Storage Temperatures (for different provisions), 
Conversion Tables for English and Metric Systems, Trigonometric Func- 
tions, Powers and Roots, and Logarithms. 

The book probably shares the field with Mackrow’s “ Pocket-Book” 
(Norman Henley Company, New York), as a reference book, although 
the latter is the more comprehensive. It does not serve the sea-going 
oficer with the practical information that can be gained from the book, 
“Know Your Own Ship,” by Walton-King (Philadelphia Book Com- 
pany), nor the student with the elementary theory of naval construction 
found in text books such as Attwood, Robinson, Peabody, Nicol, ete. 

A. H. R. 


“Grenade Warfare.” By Captain Adrien Gay, French Army. $1.00. 
(Atlanta, Ga.:' E. W. Allen & Co., publishers.) 


Short range fighting, which many considered to be a thing of the past, 
has reappeared with a vengeance in the present war and with it we find the 
same means of inflicting casualties, perhaps in a more scientific and organ- 
ized form, but, nevertheless, based on the same principles as employed by 
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the combatants of earliest history, 7. e., the employment of artificial means 
of overpowering an adversary. 

One method of combat that had formerly been considered primitive and 
obsolete, but which has proved to be most effective in present day trench 
fighting, is that treated of in this manual, in view of which fact, the 
armies of the nations engaged in this war have taken up the subject 
of grenade work most strenuously and as a study in itself, with the 
result that individual efficiency and teamwork in the use of bombs has 
been attained to a degree that five years ago would have been voted a 
waste of time and energy, but which present conditions have rendered 


" necessary. 


The subject is by no means exhaustively treated of in a manual of this 
size but the essential principles are brought out, together with brief 
descriptions of the more commonly used grenades and also, their tactical 
use, and incidents which illustrate are inserted. It is thought that the 
arrangement of the subject matter in the manual might be changed to 
advantage, and also, the typography could unquestionably be improved 
upon, the first of these criticisms being, however, a matter of opinion only, 

With the fact in mind that it is absolutely essential for our troops to 
become familiar, in advance, with all the methods that will be employed 
by them at the front, any work by those who have been through it and 
know, is of value toward that end, and it is considered important that 
advantage be taken of all such information that is available to the end that 
the millions that go across may be prepared by knowledge, to undertake 
the work at hand at a stage well beyond the experimental, as was. neces- 
sary in the case of those who were in it at the beginning. 

“Grenade Warfare” should be of great value in this connection, not 
only for the instructor, but for the individual soldier as well. 


A. DL. 


“The Achievement of the British Navy in the World War.” By John 
Leyland. 85 pages. (New York: Doran and Co., 1918.) 

“The Merchant Seaman in the War.” By L. Cope Cornford. 320 pages. 
(New York: Doran and Co., 1918.) 

“The Long Trick.” By “Bartimeus.” 278 pages. (New York: Doran 
and Co., 1917.) 

“The Sub.” By “ Taffrail.” 318 pages. (New York: Doran and Qo, 
1918. ) 


These books about the British Navy range from fact to fiction; and of 
the two types, for readers acquainted with current naval history, the 
fiction is perhaps the more interesting and instructive. This is for the 
simple reason that the books of fact deal with matters already familiar, 
and so briefly that they can add little that is new; whereas the narratives 
by “Bartimeus ” and “Taffrail” contrive to string on a slender thread of 
plot a good deal of the color, customs, and “inner fife” of the British 
Navy. 
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However, both types serve their purpose. The British are more alive 
than we to the advantage of having an enthusiastic public interest behind 
the fleet; and they seem to find short popular accounts of the navy and 
merchant service a good means to that end. Hence Mr. Leyland’s well- 
written little book. Perhaps the chief points of any novelty in it are his 
speculations as to what Count von Spee might have accomplished if he 
had not been trapped at the Falklands, and his opinion that in view of 
Germany’s inadequate submarine development and failure to secure an 
effective disposition of her forces for a big commerce raiding campaign, 
she showed herself unprepared for naval war. 

Mr. Cornford’s book is rather lugubrious. Written in the heydey of 
submarine Schrechlichkeit, he makes the U-boat Kapitan so portentious 
and fearsome a monster, that the book would find avid readers in Germany. 
One gets the impression that at one time the “sub” was pretty much 
master of the field, cruising about and shooting up helpless merchant craft 
almost at will. The campaign to-day need not be pictured as such a 
one-sided affair. 

As already said, the two story books weave into their light yarn an 
extraordinary variety of naval episode and adventure, ranging from boat 
racing, boxing bouts, and ward-room banter, to bloody (in the strict 
sense) battles. “The Long Trick” reaches a climax at Jutland fight, 
and has characters of all naval types, from O. D.’s who drop their h’s 
to sea lords who drop their monocles. “The Sub,” which stands for sub- 
lieutenant, not submarine, tells the story of its hero from a raw little 
“ y-chaser ” at Osborne to a Hun-chaser at the Bight and the Dogger Bank. 
A. W. 


“Audel’s New Marine Engineers Guide.” By- Theo. Lucas, M. E., 
Frank D. Graham, B.S., M.S., M.E., and N. Hawkins, M.E. (New 
York: Theo. Audel and Co.) 


This book has been written mainly for the practical operating engineer 
who has learned his profession from practical experience, and who has 
little opportunity to study the fundamental principles of marine engineer- 
ing. It has also been written to assist men who intend to apply for a 
license in the merchant marine. 

The operating engineer has very little time to devote to study, and any 
knowledge gained must be obtained during his spare time off watch. The 
candidate for a license must also be able to cover the study of marine 
engines in the minimum amount of time. With this in view the book is 
written in the “ question and answer” form instead of the usual text book 
form, This method is admirable and especially advantageous, in that 
each question and answer is complete. By merely learning one question 
and answer per day the student will gradually cover and understand the 
entire subject. An earnest student may, by the use of this book, acquire 
an excellent knowledge of the fundamentals of marine engineering in a 
minimum length of time, and without the need of an instructor. 
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The subjects covered in this book are as follows: Elements of steam 
engineering, the steam boiler and steam generation, the marine stegm 
engine, propeller wheels, auxiliary apparatus, pipe and pipe connections, 
care and operation of a marine engine, break-downs and repairs, materials 
and strength, turbines and miscellaneous subjects such as liquid fuel, 
elementary electricity, gas engines, Diesel engines, refrigeration, ete, also 
a chapter on general rules and regulations prescribed by the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors relating to licenses, and a chapter on the steam 
tables. 

The questions and answers are drawn up in such simple language that 
any man with the ordinary grammar school education can understand it 
Contrary to most text books of this kind, a successful effort has beep 
made to explain the fundamental theoretical principles of each fitting or 
mechanism so that if the student later on comes in contact with modifica. 
tions or improvements of these mechanisms he will be able to understand 
these changes. 

The sketches and illustrations are profuse, well lettered and explained. 
In many cases the illustrations are simplified, compared to the original 
in order that the principles involved may be made clear to the reader. 

This publication is most valuable to the practical operating engineer who 
wishes to know “ How” and “ Why.” It is also valuable to the man seek 
ing to obtain a merchant marine license. 

Instructors in engineering will find it a valuable aid in instructing 
students as the illustrations are simple and the questions asked are thos 
which students are likely to ask. A. W. M 
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NOTICE 
The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
is now in its forty-fifth year of existence, trusting as heretofore for its 
support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers and communications upon subjects of 
interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal support and influence. 
On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 

Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 
members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. a 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control. To be declared 
elected, they must receive the affirmative vote of three-quarters of the 
members represented at regular or stated meetings, either in person or 
by proxy. 
ies 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the pur- 
poses of the Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: “ Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control. The Board of Control will at each regular meeting ballot on the 
nominations submitted for election, and nominees receiving a majority of 
the votes of the board membership shall be considered elected to member- 
ship in the United States Naval Institute.” 

Sec. 8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars and fifty cents, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the 
Unirep States Navat INnstITuTE Proceepincs, payable upon joining the 
Institute, and upon the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for 
life membership shall be forty dollars, but if any regular or associate mem- 
ber has paid his dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to 
life membership, or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the 
amount so paid shall be deducted from the fee for life membership. 


ARTICLE X 


Sec. 2. One copy of the Proceeprncs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 

The Proceeprncs are published monthly; subscription for non-members, 
$3.00; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $2.50. Single copies, by purchase, 30 cents ; 
issues preceding January, 1918, 50 cents. 

All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1919 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-membership 
(unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, is offered by 
the Naval Institute for the best essay on any subject pertaining to the 
naval profession published in the Prockepincs during the current year, 
The prize will be in addition to the author’s compensation paid upon publi- 
cation of the essay. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

1. All essays published in the Proceepincs during 1918, which are deemed 
by the Board of Control to be of sufficient merit, will be passed upon by 
the Board during the month of January, 1919, and the award for the prize 
will be made by the Board of Control, voting by ballot. 

2. No essay received after November 1 will be available for publication 
in 1918. Essays received subsequent to November 1, if accepted, will be 
published as soon as practicable thereafter. 

3. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay published 
during 1918 is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive 
“Honorable Mention,” or such other distinction as the Board may decide 

4. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in each case. 

5. Essays are limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the Procrepines of 
the Institute. 

6. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate; 
essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, however, 
receive equal consideration. 

7. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold medal. 

By direction of the Board of Control. 

G. M. RAVENSCROFT, 
Lieut. Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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TOPICS FOR ESSAYS 
SUGGESTED BY REQUEST OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 


“Duties and Responsibilities of Subordinates with Special Refer- 
ence to the Relations between Commanders-in-Chief and 
Chief of Naval Operations ; Commanders-in-Chief and Force 
Commanders; Force Commanders and Division Com- 
manders.” 

“ Initiative of the Subordinate—Its True Meaning,” 

“Military Efficiency Dependent upon National Discipline.” 

“ Governmental Organization for War.” 

“ Naval Gunnery, Now and of the Future.” 

“ Naval Policies.” 

“The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“ Moral Preparedness.” : 

“Tact in Relation to Discipline.” 

“The Principles of Naval Administration in Support. of War- 
Time Operations.” 

“What Steps in Organization and Training Should be Taken to 
Maintain and Increase the Efficiency of the Navy at the Close 
of the Present War.” 

“ Responsibilities.and Duties of Naval and Military Officers of 
the United States in Educating and Informing the Public 
on Professional Matters.” 


“A Commission in The Navy: Its Meaning and the Obligations 


Which It Involves.” 

“The Relations of an Officer to his Subordinate, Both Commis- 
sioned and Enlisted.” 

“The True Meaning of the Expression ‘An Officer and a 
Gentleman.’ ” 

“The Effect of the Present War upon Views Previously Held of 
Naval Strategy, Tactics and Logistics.” 

“Seen in the Light of Recent Events, What Should Be the United 
States Navy of the Future as Regards Types and Numbers 
of Ships.” 

“Probable Future Development of Surface-craft, Air-craft and 
Submarines and the Relation of these Types to Each Other 
and to Naval Warfare in General.” 

“The Grand Strategy of the Great War, with Especial Reference 
to Coérdination, and Lack of Coordination, Between Naval 
and Military Forces.” 

“The Problem of Overseas Operations in the Light of Recent 
Developments.” 

“The Influence of Sea Power upon History as Illustrated by the 

Great War.” 





LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 


“WHAT THE NAVY HAS BEEN THINKING ABOUT” 


1879 
Naval oy. Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut. Commander A. D. Brown, 
U. 


NAVAL ear es First Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander C, F 
Goodrich, U. S. N. 
NAVAL Neopia Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A, T. 
Mahan, U.S. N. aM 
I 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Liev. 
tenant Charles Belknap, U.S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser Best Suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. "Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S.N. 

Seconp Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


1882 


Qur Merchant Marine: The Causes of Its Decline and the Means to Be 
Taken for Its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Kelley, U.S. N. 

“ MAIS IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“ Spero MELIORA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander F. E. Chad- 
wick,.U. S. N. 

“CAUSA LATET: VIS EST’NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U.S. N. mm 

1883 


How May the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers Be Extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N, H. 
Farquhar, U.S. N. 

“CULIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S. N 


1884 


The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U.S.N. 


1885 


Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S. N. 


1886 


What Changes in Organization and Drill Are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod nescias.” 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

Tue Resutt or ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND Errorts Finps Its EXPRes 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DriLt on Boarp oF SUI 
ABLE SHips. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U.S.%. 
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1887 


The Naval Brigade: Its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C, T. Hutchins. 


1888 
Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut. Commander W. W. Reisinger, 
U.S.N. 


1891 
The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews ma Lone Ships of War. 
Prize Essay, 1801. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U. S 
DISPOSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP ~ ‘SQUADRON DRILL, 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S. N. 


1892 
Torpedo-boats: Their Organization and Conduct. ’Prize Essay, 1892. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1804 
The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to Her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 1804. By Lieut. Commander Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N. 


Nava Rerorm. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F. M. Bennett, U.S. N 


1805 


Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, U.S. N. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK IN Europe. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S. N. 

SUGGESTIONS FoR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF Our New Suips. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U.S.N. 

THe BaTrLe oF THE YALU. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U. S. N. 


1806 

The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 

Tue ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE NAvy PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE — Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 
Wm, F. Fullam, U. S. N 

NavaL APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U.S. N. ‘ 

Tue Composition oF THE Fieet. Honorable Mention 1896. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 


1897 
Apts test Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 


A Propose Untrorm Course oF INSTRUCTION FoR THE NAVAL MILITIA. 
coe Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 


Torrenors 1n Exercise AND Battie. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 
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1898 


Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1Sy8 By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U.S. N. 

Our Navat Power. -Honorable Mention, 1808. By Lieut. Commander 
Richard Wainwright, U. S. N. 

TARGET. PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF Gun Captains. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S. N. 
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1900 
Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 
Tue Automosue Torrzpo AND Irs Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900, By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U. S. N. 
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1901 


Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U.S.N. 


1903 


Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of Its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U.S.N. 

A NavaL TRAINING Poticy AND SystEM. Honorable Mention, 1w3. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 

SysTeMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U.S. N. 

Our Torpepo-poat Filormzia. The Training Needed to Insure Its Eff- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U. S.N. 
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1904 
The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful- 
linwider, U.S. N. 
A Pea For A HicHEerR PuysicaL, Morat AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U.S. N. 


1905 


American Naval Policy. Prize, Essay 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U.S. N. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear’ 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S.N. 


1906 
Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley 0. 


Rittenhouse, U.S. N. z 
Tue ELEMENTS oF Fieet Tactics. First Honorable Mention, 1906. By 


Lieut. Commander A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN. Second Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. — 
Tue PurcHASE System of THE Navy. Third Honorable Mention, 1906 


By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd. U.S.N. 
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1907 

Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
John A, Mudd, U. S. N. 

Barrie Renearsats. A Few Thoughts on Our Next Step in Fleet-Gunnery. 
First Honorable Mention, 1907. By Lieut. Commander Yates Stirling, 
U.S.N. 

Tue Navat Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U.S. N. 


1908 

A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908. By 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U.S.N. 

Tue Money ror THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

Tue Nation’s DEreNcE—THE OFFENSIVE Freer. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle? Second i hoe: Mention, 1908. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U.S. N 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U.S.N. 

Tue Navy anv Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U.S. N 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

A PLEA For PuysicaL TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 


1910 
The Merchant Marine and the Navy. Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U.S. N. 
Tue NavaL STRATEGY OF THE Russo-JAPANESE War. Honorable Mention, 
1910. By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotton, U.S.N. 


IQII 
ot, hg Economy. Prize Essay, 1911. By Paymaster Charles Conard, 


Nava Power, Honorable Mention, 1911. By Captain Bradley A. Fiske, 


Wantep—First Ar. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Commander C. C. 
Marsh, U. S.N. 


1912 


sn eed Prize Essay, 1912. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U.S.N. 

retired). 

Inspection Duty aT THE Navy Yarps: Honorable Mention, 1912. By 
Lieut. Commander T, D. Parker, U.S.N. 


1913 
The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. Prize Essay, 1913. By Lieut. 
Commander Harry E. Yarnell, U.S. N. 
Navy DeparTMENT ley yee A Study of Principles. By Honor- 
able Mention, 1913. By Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., 
NED INITIATIVE AND Unity or Action. Second hee chie Mention, 
1913. By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 
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1914 

The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-day. Prize Essay, 1914... By 
Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 

Nava Poricy as It RELATES TO THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE Fieet. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Captain 
John Hood, U.S.N. 

Op PriINcIPLES AND Mopern App tications. Honorable Mention, 1914. 
By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 

MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Naval Constructor 
Richard D. Gatewood, U. S. N. 


1915 

The Réle of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1915. By Lieut. 
Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. 

Aw Air Furer: Our Pressinc NavaL Want, First Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Drayton Parker, U.S.N. 

oe Second Honorable Mention, 1915. By Ensign H. H. Frost, 

.S.N. 

Derence AGAINST SuRPRISE Torpepo Attack. Third Honorable Mention, 

1915. By Ensign R. T. Merrill, 2d, U.S. N. 


1916 


The Moral Factor in War. Prize Essay, 1916. By Lieutenant (J. G.) H. H. 
Frost, U. S. N. 

NAvAL PERSONNEL. veal Honorable Mention, 1916. By Lieut. Commander 
J. K. Taussig, U. S, N 

EpuCATION AT THE U. S. ‘Navat Acapemy. Second Honorable Mention, 
1916. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U. S. N. 

Some UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF MoraLe. Third Honorable Mention, 1916. 
By Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 

Larce vs. A GREATER NUMBER OF SMALLER BATTLESHIPS. Lippincott Prize 
Essay. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Lee Johnson, U.S. N 


{917 
Commerce Destroying in War. Prize Essay, 1917. By Commander Lyman 
A. Cotten, U. S. Navy. saveniteegel é 
Tue Propie’s R6xe iN War. First Honorable Mention, 1917. By Lieu- 
tenant H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy. 
Tue Nation’s Greatest NEED. econd Honorable Mention, 1917. By 
Colonel Dion Williams, U. S. Marine Corps. 


1918 
atten ee any Tactics. Prize Essay, 1918. By Lieutenant H. H. Frost, 
THe PREPAREDNESS OF THE Future, First Honorable mention, 1918. By 
Commander H. O. Rittenhouse, U. S. N. Retired. 
Navat Stratecy. Second Honorable Mention, 1918. By Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N. 
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